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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, December 23, 1937. 
‘THe SPEAKER OF THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES : 

Dear Mr. Speaker: There is transmitted herewith a report en- 
titled “Nonuniformity of State Motor-Vehicle Traffic Laws.” This 
is the first of a series of reports based upon investigations conducted 
by this Department under authority of the act of June 23, 1936 
(Public, No. 768, 74th Cong.), which authorized $75,000 for a study 
of traffic conditions and measures for their improvement. 

Other reports in the series deal with the following subjects: 
Skilled Investigation at the Scene of the Accident Needed to De- 
velop Causes, Inadequacy of State Motor-Vehicle Accident Report- 
ing, Official Inspection of Vehicles, Case Histories of Fatal Highway 
Accidents, and The Accident-Prone Driver. 


Very truly yours, 
H. A. Wattace, Secretary. 
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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


DerrarTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Boureav or Pusric Roaps, 
Washington, December 22, 1937. 
‘TH SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: In accordance with the requirements of the 
act of June 23, 1936 (Public, No. 768, 74th Cong.), which authorized 
$75,000 for a study of traffic conditions and measures for their im- 
provement, intensive studies have been made by this Bureau in co- 
operation with agencies of recognized standing in the field of traffic 
safety. 

The results of these investigations have been included in a series 
of six reports. The first of the series entitled “Non-Uniformity of 
State Motor-Vehicle Traffic Laws,” is submitted herewith. Other re- 
ports in the series deal with the following subjects: Skilled Investi- 
gation at the Scene of the Accident Needed to Develop Causes, In- 
adequacy of State Motor-Vehicle Accident Reporting, Official In- 
-spection of Vehicles, Case Histories of Fatal Highway Accidents, 
and The Accident-Prone Driver. 


Very truly yours, 
Tuomas H. MacDonatp, Chief of Bureau.. 
Enclosure. 
Ix 
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ON NONUNIFORMITY OF STATE MOTOR-VEHICLE 
TRAFFIC LAWS 


SUMMARY OF DATA, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
SOURCE AND DEVELOPMENT OF DATA 


Control of the registration and operation of motor vehicles in the 
several States is by statute and rules and regulations issued pursuant 
thereto. The statutes in many of the States are so prolix that it was 
concluded that a compilation, or even a reasonably comprehensive di- 
gest of them, would be so voluminous as to be undesirable and of 
doubtful value. It appeared that a more clear, concise, and useful 
presentation of the extent to which there is uniformity, or lack of 
uniformity, in the laws of the several States could be obtained by care- 
fully analyzing the existing laws under various topics and grouping 
the States according to their respective provisions under each topic. 

In the study that has been made for the purposes of this report an 
examination was made of the statutes of all of the States and of the 
District of Columbia pertaining to motor vehicles and their opera- 
tion and a comparative analysis has been prepared of all those pro- 
visions which it appeared might have a bearing on the control of 
traffic, or on the safety of traffic, upon the highways. For convenience 
of expression the District of Columbia is included in this analysis 
under the term “State,” so that reference is made to 49 instead of 
48 States. 

The legislatures of 48 States were in regular session during this 
year and many new statutes and revisions of the existing laws relat- 
ing to this subject were enacted, but very little of this new legislation 
could be obtained for consideration in connection with this report. 

It should be pointed out that many provisions of the statutes were 
found to be so vague and indefinite that they might be open to more 
than one interpretation. In addition, there may have been decisions 
or rulings by State administrative agencies and by the courts of the 
States which would give a different meaning or interpretation to 
some of the statutes from that given by the Bureau. It has not been 
possible to review such decisions or rulings of State administrative 
agencies or courts, as there was no known source from which they 
could be obtained in reasonably complete form. 

Neither has it been possible to assemble the rules and regulations. 
which have been issued by the States to supplement their statutory 
provisions. Such rules and regulations are not easily obtainable in 
complete form so that one can be certain that he has them complete 
as in force at any particular time. It is possible therefore that a 
certain amount of error or inconsistency may exist in the results of the 
study that has been made, but it is believed that such error or incon- 
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sistency as may exist is relatively insignificant and so slight as to 
affect neither the general results and conclusions nor the fact that the 
study which has been made correctly reflects the extent to which there 
is uniformity in the laws in force in the several States pertaining to 
motor vehicles and their operation upon the public highways. 

The comparative analysis which has been prepared is included in 
the main body of this report. There will be presented here only a 
brief summary of what it shows with respect to those topics believed 
to be of major importance from the standpoint of traffic safety, 
together with certain conclusions and recommendations. 

The control of motor-vehicle operation so as to obtain reasonable 
safety depends on certain fundamental requirements. Some of the 
more important of these requirements are the proper registration of 
each vehicle before it may be operated upon the highway, the licensing 
of drivers, safety patrol or State highway police, periodic inspection 
of motor vehicles, certificate of title and other antitheft provisions, 
restrictions on speed and driving recklessly or while intoxicated. or 
under the influence of liquor or narcotics, rules of the road, traffic- 
control signs or signals, operator’s signals, elimination of glaring 
headlights, the size, load, and speed of commercial vehicles, financial 
responsibility of drivers, and the reporting of accidents by persons 
involved therein. | 


THE REGISTRATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


The operation of a vehicle on the highways without valid registra- 
tion and display of license plates is prohibited in all States. Adminis- 
tration of laws respecting the registration of motor vehicles is vested. 
in seven different classes of organizations within the States, being 
placed under agencies that have to do with revenue and taxation in 15 
States, the secretary of state in 14 States, the motor-vehicle depart- 
ment in 9 States, the highway department in 8 States, the department 
of law enforcement in 1 State, the warden of the State penitentiary in 
1, and the department of licenses in 1. The procedure for registering 
motor vehicles, however, is substantially uniform in all States. 4 

Application for registration of a motor vehicle or for a certificate 
of title must be refused by the administrative agency in 34 States if 
information given by the applicant is false or fraudulent, in 38 States 
for failure of applicant to supply the information required, in 32 
States if the vehicle is mechanically unfit, and in 41 States if the 
applicant is not otherwise entitled thereto. 

It is made a misdemeanor in all but four States knowingly to make 
false statements or to conceal material facts in applications for regis- 
tration or certificate of title. Such offense is made a felony in 5 
States when made under oath to obtain the registration of a-vehicle 
and in 7 States when so made to obtain a certificate of title, but only 
21 States require that the application be signed by the ‘applicant 
under oath. 

A registration certificate or card is required to be issued i 
States. It must be signed by the nokiGe en all but six Seaton ae 
must be displayed in the vehicle, or be in the possession of the person 
in control of the vehicle, at all times. 

_ A registration plate for both front and rear of vehicle is issued 
in all but three States, the ‘latter States requiring only one plate 
which is to be attached to the rear of the vehicle. 
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The administrative agency is given general discretionary power to 
suspend or revoke the registration of a vehicle in 10 States. Such 
agency is also empowered to make such suspension or revocation in 
7 States if the registration was erroneously granted, in 16 States if 
the vehicle has become mechanically unsafe, in 10 States if the vehicle 
has been dismantled and wrecked, in 9 States if the required fees and 
taxes have not been paid, in 12 States if the registration certificate 
or plates have been intentionally displayed on the wrong vehicle, 
and in 19 States if unlawful use has been made of the registration 
certificate or plates. It is specifically required in 29 States that the 
registration certificate and plates shall be surrendered to the admin- 
istrative agency on revocation or suspension. 


CERTIFICATE OF TITLE AND ANTITHEFT PROVISIONS 


A certificate of title is required before a vehicle may be registered 
In 25 States; and a certificate of ownership or a bill of sale must be 
shown in 7 States. The vendor or vendee, or both, of a registered 
vehicle are required in 33 States to notify the State administrative 
agency of its transfer. Dealers are required in 10 States to notify the 
State administrative agency upon acquiring a registered vehicle, and 
21 States require dealers to keep a record of all such vehicles coming 
into their possession and to make such record open to inspection by 
police officers or by employees of the State administrative agency. 
Peace officers who learn of the theft of a motor vehicle are required 
in 23 States to report same to the State administrative agency. Such 
report should be made by the owner of a stolen vehicle in 17 States. 
Like reports are required of the recovery of a vehicle. The registra- 
tion of a stolen vehicle is suspended for the remainder of the registra- 
tion year in 12 States, until the vehicle is recovered in 10 States, for 
3 years in 2 States, and for 5 years in 1 State. 

State administrative agencies are required in 28 States to keep 
indexed files of reports of vehicle thefts and of registration suspen- 
sions on account thereof, Lists of stolen vehicles reported must be 
compiled periodically in 32 States and must be distributed to peace 
officers therein in 22 States, and in 19 States to the proper adminis- 
trative agencies of other States. 


LICENSING OF MOTOR-VEHICLE OPERATORS 


A permit is required in 41 States before a person may operate a 
“motor vehicle upon the public highways. There are certain exemp- 
tions to this requirement which vary among the States and include 
persons operating vehicles in the service of the United States, mem- 
bers of the National Guard, foreign diplomats, operators of road 
machinery or implements of husbandry temporarily moving upon the 
highways, and nonresidents properly authorized to drive by their 
home States. Minimum age limits are prescribed for unrestricted 
operators’ licenses. These range from 14 years in 4 States to 18 years 
in 4 other States, the largest group of 25 States fixing such limit 
at 16 years. Of the 8 States that do not require the licensing of 
drivers, 2 provide that it shall be unlawful for persons under 14 years 
of age to operate a motor vehicle; 3 fix the minimum age at 15 years, 
and 1 at 16; while 2 have no provision on this subject. Varying 
minimum age limits of from 15 to 21 years are prescribed for drivers 
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of school busses, chauffeurs, common carriers of property, and public- 
passenger busses. phe. PE A) 

The administrative agency is given discretion in 37 States to refuse 
a license to any person who by reason of physical or mental disabil- 
ity, or other cause, is not able to operate a motor vehicle with safety 
upon the highways. In addition, varying specific grounds are pre- 
scribed for which issuance of a license is prohibited. Every new 
applicant for an operator’s permit in 30 States is required to pass. 
such tests as are prescribed by law or regulation and to give an 
actual demonstration of his ability to exercise ordinary and reason- 
able care in the operation of a motor vehicle. Five other States do 
not require an examination or test but authorize the officfal issuing 
the license to examine applicants whom he suspects of being unfit to 
drive. No examination or test is required in 6 of the States that 
provide for operators’ licenses. The scope of examination varies in 
the States. For the purpose of conducting examinations or tests, the 
administrative agency in 14 States is authorized to designate sheriffs, 
chiefs of police, other local officials, or private citizens whom it deems: 
qualified to conduct tests for this purpose. Such examinations are 
conducted in 18 States by full-time agents of the State administra- 
tive agency or by the State police. In 3 of the States in which exam- 
inations are discretionary, they are conducted, when required, by the: 
county treasurer in 1, by agents of the State administrative agency in 
1, and by sheriffs or chiefs of police in 1. 

The administrative agency is authorized and directed in #8 States. 
to suspend or revoke the license of any resident driver upon receipt 
of notice of his conviction of an offense against the motor-vehicle 
laws of another State for which conviction in the home State would 
be sufficient ground for such suspension or revocation. Such agency 
in 29 States is also specifically authorized to suspend or revoke the 
driving permit of a nonresident for the same causes and in like 
manner as such permit of a resident may be suspended or revoked. 
It also is authorized in 25 States to forward a copy of the record of 
conviction of a nonresident to the administrative agency of the State 
of residence of the person so convicted. The courts of 37 States 
are required to forward to the administrative agency the record of 
every conviction of any offense which requires the revocation or 
suspension of a driver’s license. 

Mandatory revocation or suspension of a driver’s license is required 
for various prescribed reasons, among which are conviction of man- 
slaughter (30 States), or of any felony (25 States), a motor vehicles 
being used in the commission of such offenses; conviction of driving’ 
while under the influence of intoxicating liquor or narcotic drugs 
(36 States), conviction of failure to stop and render aid and disclose 
identity in event of accident resulting in personal injury or death 
(31 States) ; upon 3 convictions of reckless driving in a period of 12 
months (17 States) ; upon 2 convictions within a like period (2 
States) ; upon 8 convictions within 2 years (1 State); upon the first 


conviction (5 States) ; and upon conviction of various miscellaneous 
offenses. 

Varying grounds are also assigned upon which discretionary power 
to revoke or suspend drivers’ licenses is vested in the administrative 
agency. The period of revocation varies, being for at least 1 year in 
22 States, at least 6 months in 2 States, at least 3 months in 2 States 
and, for certain specific serious offenses, for the remainder of the. 
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operator’s life in 5 States, for not less than 5 years in 3 fits and 
not less than 3 years in 2 States, 

Any operator whose license has been suspended or revoked, in 25 
States, is forbidden during the period of such suspension or revoca- 
tion to operate a motor vehicle therein under a permit or registration 
certificate issued by any other State. 

Penalties for driving while license is suspended or revoked vary 
from a minimum fine of $10 in 3 States to a maximum of $1,000 in 4 
States, and from imprisonment for a minimum period of 2 days in 
9 States toa maximum of 8 years in 1 State, jail sentence being com- 
pulsory in 15 States. 


HOURS OF SERVICE OF DRIVERS OF COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


A number of States have prescribed certain limits on the hours of 
service of drivers of certain classes of commercial vehicles. These 
limitations are fixed by statute or by regulation. The maximum 
period that any person may drive such vehicle without rest varies 
from 7 to 14 hours in 34 States. When driving is not continuous the 
maximum number of hours that a driver may be on duty within cer- 
tain specific periods, none of which exceed 24 hours, varies from 8 to 
16 hours in 41 States. The minimum periods of rest that drivers 
must have before starting a new period of duty vary from 6 to 12 
hours in 34 States. 


LAWS PERTAINING TO CIVIL LIABILITY 


The laws relating to civil hability of motor-vehicle owners and 
operators, aside from. the extent to which they more clearly define the 
hability of such parties, are of interest from the traffic standpoint pri- 
marily for the reason that 41 States provide for service of process on 
nonresidents by substituted service on certain designated State officials, 
thus making it less easy for a nonresident to escape responsibility for 
an accident “that he may have caused by evading service in the juris- 
diction in which the accident occurred. This should have some effect 
on nonresidents who might otherwise be disposed to be careless or 
indifferent under the belief that they could escape service and respon- 
sibility by passing out of the jurisdiction. More care on the part of 
resident owners and operators also should follow the fixing of more 
definite lability on them by statute. Laws of 27 States tend to curb 
the filing of claims by gratuitous guests by providing that lability of 
the owner or operator to such ouests shall be limited to cases of gross 
negligence, wanton or reckless disregard of the rights of others, willful 
misconduct, or driving while intoxicated. The civil liability laws 
likewise define the liability of the owners of “for rent” vehicles and 
of those who may rent such vehicles. 

There is a fair degree of uniformity in the statutes of the States 
that provide for service of process on nonresidents by substituted 
service on the commissioner of motor vehicles, or other designated 
State officer and that limit the hability of the owner or operator of a 
motor vehicle to nonpaying guests. In other respects so few States 
have legislation concerning “civil liability and such legislation as 
exists varies so much that no reasonable degree of uniformity may be 
said to exist. 
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PROOF OF FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Laws imposing requirements as to the financial responsibility of 
the operators of motor vehicles are in force in 30 States. Nineteen 
of these States require proof of financial responsibility, in varying’ 
amounts, from persons convicted of violations of specified provisions 
of the motor-vehicle laws and from persons who fail to satisfy judg- 
ments rendered against them in cases arising from operation of motor 
vehicles. The designated offenses for which conviction makes the 
offender subject to the financial-responsibility laws vary consid- 
erably. Pending the furnishing of proof of financial responsibility, 
under the conditions named, 15 States summarily suspend the license 
of the operator and the registration of the vehicle involved, 10 States 
allow 10 days for furnishing such proof before making suspensions, 
4 States suspend only the operator’s license, and 1 State suspends 
only the registration of the vehicle involved. Other provisions upon 
this subject. vary so greatly that no logical grouping of them is 
feasible. 


REQUIREMENTS IN CASE OF ACCIDENT 


Every State requires the driver of a motor vehicle involved in an 
accident resulting in death or injury to any person to return to the 
scene of the accident, and in 87 States he is required to render reason- 
able assistance to anyone injured and, if necessary, to aid in getting 
such person to a physician or hospital. Forty-three States require 
the vehicle operator to return to the scene of accident if only prop- 
erty damage of various specified classes is involved, while 6 States 
have no provision for stopping after an accident when the resulting 
damage is confined to property. Upon returning to the scene of an 
accident, the duties of the operators involved are to a certain extent 
uniform in the various States. 

Tht penalties for conviction of failure to stop after being involved 
in an accident are often severe, varying from fines of $10 to $5,000 
and imprisonment for 30 days to 5 years, or both. In 31 States an 
operator’s license also may be forfeited for this offense. 

Every accident which results in personal injury or death must be 
reported immediately in 11 States, within 24 hours in 18 States, and 
within 48 hours in 3 States, while no report at all is required in 16 
States. In the remaining State such report is required only if the 
accident occurred within a city or town. Accidents which involv 
only renee damage must be reported, if the apparent damage is 
over $100 in 1 State, $50 in 13 States, $25 in 4 States, and $10 in 2 
States. In seven States an accident that causes any damage at all 
must be reported. In 1 State a report is required only if a car is 
disabled, while in 21 States no report is required if only property dam- 
age is involved. 

The reports of accidents must be made to the motor-vehicle depart- 
ment or corresponding agency in 16 States, while in the other States 
that require such reports they must be made to the police or sheriff 
of the jurisdiction in which the accident occurred. Supplemental 
reports may be required by the State administrative agency in 23 
States. Such agency is authorized to prepare accident report forms 
and distribute them to local authorities on request in 23 States, but all 
accident reports are required to be on approved forms in only 15 
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States. Coroners in 13 States are required to report to the State 
administrative agency all deaths resulting from motor-vehicle acci- 
dents, while in 2 other States this duty is imposed on local police 
authorities. Garages in 16 States must report vehicles brought in 
for repair that bear bullet holes or signs of serious collision. 

The reports required in accident cases in 22 States are expressly 
declared to be confidential and not for public inspection or use. In 
15 States the administrative agency is authorized to tabulate, analyze, 
and publish statistical information compiled from the reports 
received. 

From the foregoing it will be noted that no reports of accidents are 
required in one-third of all of the States and that there is a total 
absence of uniformity in the requirements of the other States. 


TRAFFIC-CONTROL DEVICES 


The administrative agency is authorized in 27 States to prescribe 
the size, shape, and meaning of various traffic-control devices, and 
in these States and 9 others may place them wherever it shall con- 
sider them necessary for the regulation of traffic. The laws of two 
States require that such devices shall conform as nearly as possible to 
those adopted in other States. Twenty-two States have enacted laws 
that prescribe to some extent legends for controlling the meaning of 
traffic-light signals, but many variations exist as between States. The 
resulting confusion is greatly augmented by the fact that all but 10 
States specifically provide that local authorities may erect control 
devices within their respective jurisdictions. 


DRUNKEN DRIVING 


The operation of a motor ‘vehicle by one in an intoxicated condi- 
tion, or while under the influence of liquor, is made a criminal 
offense in every State. In general, the same provisions, including 
penalties, apply to driving while under the influence of narcotic 
drugs. In the matter of penalties for first offense, five States require 
imprisonment, two States provide fines but no imprisonment, and all 
other States provide fine or imprisonment, or both. The penalties 
prescribed vary quite widely and are increased in severity for con- 
victions of second and third offenses in many States, imprisonment 
being made mandatory in 23 States for conviction of a second of- 
fense and in four other States for conviction of a third offense. 
Additional penalties provided are mandatory suspension or revoca- 
tion of the right to operate a motor vehicle, either by the State ad- 
ministrative agency or by order of court, in 40 States for first con- 
viction, and impounding the vehicle operated by the drunken driver 
in seven States if it is registered in his name. If death or serious 
bodily injury results, the offense is an aggravated one in 11 States 
and subject to much heavier penalties, ranging from 30 days’ to 
20 years’ imprisonment as well as heavy fines. 


SPEED RESTRICTIONS 
The laws pertaining to speed of motor vehicles generally impose 


different requirements for privately operated passenger vehicles and 
for commercial vehicles. With respect to the speed at which pri- 
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vately operated passenger vehicles may be operated, seven States 
have fixed maximum limits, 26 States have prima facie limits, and 16 
States have no limit in miles per hour, while in addition substan- 
tially all of the States have adopted the common-law rule that no 
person shall drive a vehicle at a greater speed than is reasonable 
and prudent under the conditions then existing. Legislation exists: 
in 22 States concerning driving at unreasonably slow speed. 

As to the speed of commercial vehicles, the limits prescribed vary 
widely with the type, size, and weight of load. These speeds where 
fixed range from 10 to 45 miles per hour, and some States provide 
for a graduated decrease in speed with increase in load. However, 
about one-third of the States make no separate provision for the 
speed of such vehicles, thus apparently leaving them subject to the 
same limits as private passenger vehicles. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, under authority of the 
Motor Carrier Act of 1935, issued certain regulations under date of 
December 23, 1936, in which the rule adopted is that the speed of 
common and contract carriers operating in interstate commerce shall 
be reasonable and prudent under the conditions that exist and shall 
not exceed that permitted by the jurisdiction in which the carrier is 
operating. In connection with the promulgation of this rule, the 
Commission stated that it was of opinion that no satisfactory solution 
has yet been found for the problem of controlling the speed of motor 
vehicles upon the open highway and that it had felt impelled to 
panes for the present, from specifying a speed limit in miles per 
our. 

Reckless driving is prohibited in 41 States. The penalties for 
violation of the speed limits generally are less severe than for reck- 
less driving, thus indicating that reckless driving is regarded almost 
everywhere as the more serious offense. Penalties for exceeding speed 
limits vary extensively in the different States, from fines of $1 to 
$1,000 or imprisonment not to exceed 2 years, or both, for the first 
offense. ‘These penalties are increased in severity in many States for 
any subsequent offense. 

In addition to the lack of uniformity in the laws of the several 
States regarding the speed of motor vehicles, the situation is further 
complicated and confused by the fact that the local authorities in 35. 
he are given varying powers to revise speed limits fixed by the 

tate. 


RULES OF THE ROAD 


Concerning what are commonly referred to as the “rules of the 
road,” it may be said that existing uniformity is confined primarily 
to those fundamental requirements that prevailed before the advent 
of the motor vehicle, namely, that all vehicles shall be driven on the: 
right side of the highway and shall keep to the right at all times 
except when passing other vehicles moving in the same direction. 
and that when two vehicles approach an intersection from different. 
highways at the same time the vehicle on the left must yield the 
right-of-way to the one on the right. There is a notable lack of uni- 
formity respecting other such rules, the diversity of requirements in 
some particulars being so marked that compliance therewith makes. 
confusion appear inescapable, For instance, in the matter of signal-. 
ing with the hand and arm, the left arm extended horizontally be- 
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yond the side of the vehicle may indicate an intention to stop or 
suddenly decrease speed in 17 States, a left turn in 27 States, and a 
right turn in 14 States. In 12 of these States this signal is used to 
indicate any one of these movements. An intended left turn is indi- 
cated by the left arm so extended and pointing to the left in 6 other 
States, and by holding the left arm upward in one and downward in 
another; and a contemplated right turn is indicated by holding the 
left arm upward in 16 other States, by a circular motion of the left 
hand in 3, and by a sweeping motion of the left arm from rear to 
front in 2 other States. | 


REQUIREMENTS AS TO LIGHTS 


Motor vehicles are required by all States to be equipped with at 
Jeast two head lamps and a rear light. The color of headlights is 
regulated by prescribing permissible colors in 19 States and by pro- 
hibiting specified colors in 17 States. Many States require that head- 
lights be visible for specified distances ahead, and that they must 
illuminate objects certain distances away. Glaring headlights are 
prohibited by statute in 37 States, and in 2 other States headlights 
must be dimmed on approaching other vehicles. Every State re- 
quires the rear light to be red. 

Certain types of commercial vehicles in 33 States are required to 
display clearance lights to outline their position on the highway. No 
uniformity as to the color of such lights or their position on vehicles 
exists. Regulations recently issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission specify the kind of clearance lights that shall be displayed 
on all interstate common and contract carriers. The adoption of like 
requirements by the States would give uniformity in this matter. 


COMMERCIAL-VEHICLE SIZES AND WEIGHTS 


The provisions respecting the maximum permissible length. width, 
height, and weight of various types of commercial vehicles differ in 
practically every State. Except for width limitations, there is very 
little uniformity in the statutes of the States pertaining to this sub- 
ject. For instance, the permissible weights are determined in various 
States on the basis of tire width, wheel load, axle load, net load, or 
gross weight, either for a single vehicle or for specified combinations 
of vehicles. The confusion to which this leads is indicated by the 
fact that the gross weight of any combination of vehicles permitted 
in the various States ranges from 18,000 to 120,000 pounds. Such a 
wide spread in permissible gross weights cannot be justified on any 
rational basis. A further cause for confusion arises from the fact 
that 19 States specifically authorize local officials to establish lmita- 
tions on the size and weight of vehicles at variancé with those fixed 
by the State. 


STATE HIGHWAY PATROLS 


There is provision in all but four States for some form of a State 
highway patrol organization. Such organization in 14 States 1s under 
the direction of a State police department, in 5 States a department 
of public safety, and in 4 States a separate agency created for that 
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purpose. It is under the direction of the highway department in 12 
States and the motor-vehicle department in 5 States. In five other 
States it is under the department of revenue. The size of the organi- 
zation varies quite materially in the different States, the approximate 
personnel, according to the latest available data, being about as 
follows: 


Number of States: Size of force Number of States— 
TOE Be MOLIOrs Over 800. Continued. Size of force 
We JU SiC a ok 650 to 700. PALIT HA R73 100 to 149. 
ie Pet eee ee 500 to 550. 1l__ tea gte, 35 50 to 99. 
cee eo 300 to 350. 12. Sa ee ae 11 to 49. 
fk Cd Oe ee eal 200 to 299. 5 sr yeren ee Ye Free 10 or less. 
Bs ee Ae ae a 150 to 199. 


It is obvious from the above that the personnel of the patrol or- 
ganizations in more than half of the States is wholly inadequate 
effectively to patrol the highways and enforce the traffic laws, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the States that have the smallest 
patrols are among the larger States in area. The effectiveness of 
such organizations in enforcing the traffic laws is further diminished 
in many States by the fact that they are charged with the enforce- 
ment of numerous laws which have no relation to highway safety. 
Enforcement of the motor-vehicle laws appears to be the major funce- 
tion of the patrol organization in only 22 States. In a few States: 
such organization consists of a small personnel concerned primarily 
with the collection of revenues derived from motor vehicles and 
their operation. 


REQUIRED INSPECTION OF VEHICLES 


Provision is made for periodic inspection of all motor vehicles in 
22 States and of particular types of commercial vehicles in one other 
State. In six of these States this requirement is limited to specified 
cities or classes of municipalities. The inspections in nine States 
are made by employees of the State or a muncipality and in the 
remaining States by authorized privately owned garages or service 
stations. 

If all States would require periodic inspection of all vehicles and 
provide that it be made by public employees rather than by private 
agencies, many mechanically unsafe vehicles that now operate freely 
upon the highways to the serious hazard of all traffic thereon would 
be eliminated. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The analysis that has been made of the State motor-vehicle laws 
clearly demonstrates an amazing lack of uniformity in laws and 
the methods provided for their enforcement. This chaotic nonuni- 
formity prevails not only in matters that are minor or relatively un- 
important but also with respect to many of those provisions that 
are essentially fundamental in all major problems relating to traffic 
safety. 

The only major subject upon which there may be said to be uni- 
formity in both the statutes and their enforcement is the require- 
ment that every motor vehicle must be registered and licensed before 
it may be driven upon the highways. Back of this, however, is the 
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fact that it is a revenue measure, and were it not so, in all probability, 
there would be many unlicensed vehicles on the highways today. 
The same degree of uniformity does not exist in the provisions re- 
specting suspension or revocation of the registration of a vehicle 
for proper cause, nor in the methods provided for enforcing such 
provisions. 

There is serious lack of uniformity on such major matters as the 
licensing of drivers, the policing of the highways, periodic inspection 
of vehicles, limitations on speed of private passenger vehicles and on 
the size, load, and speed of commercial vehicles, rules of the road, 
traffic-control signs or signals, operator’s signals, and in the reporting 
of accidents. | 

The number of automobiles of all classes registered in all States 
in the year 1936 was 28,625,627. Every time that any such vehicle 
is driven upon the highway it is operated by some individual. If 
all of these vehicles should be operated upon the highways at the 
same time, it would mean that approximately one-fourth of the 
total population of the country would be engaged in the act of 
operating motor vehicles at that particular moment. 

If all drivers and all pedestrians would conduct themselves contin- 
uously in a safe and prudent manner on the streets and highways, the 
problem of accidents would largely disappear. It is generally ac- 
cepted that the manner of driving a motor vehicle becomes a habit 
and that the involuntary reflexes largely govern the handling and 
control of a vehicle by each individual. The involuntary response 
determines the reaction of the driver in emergencies. The driving 
habits of the individual, with few exceptions, are formed in a single 
State and a single community of that State. Not only the normal 
habits of driving but the involuntary reactions, which perhaps are of 
even greater importance, are largely the product of the laws and their 
enforcement by an individual State and even by a local community. 

A driver with his driving habits formed in one community, operat- 
ing his motor vehicle legally, prudently, and naturally, as fixed by 
the habits acquired under the laws of his home State, is often trans- 
formed into a lawbreaker and an unsafe driver by crossing the State 
line. 

How, then, can we make progress toward a nation of safe drivers 
while there is such chaotic nonuniformity from State to State in 
both the motor-vehicle laws and in their enforcement? _ 

Interstate traffic constitutes an important percentage of the total 
within each State. For certain major arteries of heavy flow, the 
out-of-State traffic may reach, at periods, as high as 75 percent of 
the total. This actually and relatively large amount of interstate 
traffic creates a national problem of laws and regulations in the field 
of privately owned motor vehicles that can be ignored by the Federal 
Government only if adequate and uniform laws and regulations are 
adopted by all States. This refers to major principles rather than 
to unimportant details. 

In view of the confused situation that has been shown to exist, the 
following recommendations are submitted: 

1. States that do not now require the licensing of motor-vehicle 
operators should enact such a law. Such statutes in those States 
where they already exist and do not require an examination and a 
driving test should be so revised, and all new legislation on the sub- 
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ject should be so drawn, as to include a rigid requirement of an ade- 
quate examination and test, such examination and test to be given by 
full-time examiners especially qualified for the purpose. 

2. The laws of every State which do not now require compulsory 
reporting of accidents by motor-vehicle operators involved therein 
should be amended to impose such requirement in cases which result 
in death or personal injury, or substantial property damage. 

3. States that do not now require periodic inspection of motor ve- 
hicles in order to insure their mechanical fitness for safe operation on 
the highways should give consideration to the advisability of enact- 
ing legislation on this subject. ! | 

4. Every State that does not now have a highway police patrol 
should provide for such an organization. The major duty of such 
patrol should be enforcement of the motor-vehicle laws pertainin 
to traffic. The personnel for such force should be especially traine 
for that purpose and should be sufficiently large adequately to patrol 
the highways. 

5. The laws and_ regulations respecting traffic should be uniform 
throughout each State, and any local ordinances or regulations 
adopted should be subject to approval by the State administrative 
agency before becoming effective. Local enforcement officers should 
be relied upon primarily in municipalities and as supplementary to 
the State agency. 

6. The laws and regulations pertaining to the movement of vehicles 
upon the highways, especially the rules of the road, should be made 
uniform throughout all of the States. 


LAWS RELATING TO ADMINISTRATION, REGISTRATION, CERTIFICATE 
OF TITLE, AND PREVENTION OF THEFT OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


ADMINISTRATION OF LAWS RELATING TO REGISTRATION 


The administration of the laws relating to the ownership, regis- 
tration, and prevention of theft of motor vehicles is vested in widely, 
differing organizations in the several States. The responsible ad- 
ministrative agency in 15 States? is the department of finance, taxa- 
tion or revenue; in 14 States,? the secretary of state; in 8 States. a 
separate motor-vehicle department; in 8 States,t the highway de- 
partment; and in 1 State each, the department of law enforcement. 
the warden of the State penitentiary,’ the department of licenses,’ 
and the department of vehicles and traffic.8 The subdivisions of the 
responsible agency in direct control of administering such laws, and 
the chief administrative officer, are shown by States in table 1, 


1 Alabama, Arkansas Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky Mississippi i 
abama, ansas, Ge a, ana, “KY, MISSISSIppi, New Mexico, New York 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, and Virginia. 
_? Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota Missouri 
ee aoe enOn, South Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. ; ‘ 
alifornia, Connecticut, Florida Kansas, Maryland, New Hs shir Y 
and Vermont. j pit co Bi 
* Arizona, Massachusetts Nebraska, North Dakot i j 
“ Arizona, Mass: Bs sl asks : a, Ohio, South Car 
wast thot kK mk Carolina, Texas, and 
5 Tdaho. 
® Montana. 
' Washington, 
§ District of Columbia. 
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General authority to enforce the provisions of the registration laws 
and to establish an organization for that purpose is reposed in the 
administrative agency in every State. Many States also delegate 
authority to these agencies to perform certain miscellaneous acts, 
and require them to carry out particular duties. Among the func- 
tions most often specifically authorized are the granting of special 
permits to operate motor vehicles pending registration or with heavy 
loads in all States, the publication of lists of registered vehicles (34 
States),® publication of summaries of the motor vehicle laws (28 
States),*° and the publication of reports of stolen and recovered 
automobiles (27 States).11. The registration of vehicles must be in- 
dexed by owner’s name in 40 States;1* by registration number in 
26 States; ** by the manufacturer’s identifying number in 28 States; 14 
and by counties in 6 States.** The administrative agency is author- 
ized to hold hearings in 41 States; 1° and to prescribe rules and regu- 
lations for the enforcement of the motor vehicle laws, in 11 States.2” 
‘Other functions delegated to the administrative agency are considered 
in connection with the particular phases of law to which they relate. 


REGISTRATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


The procedure for registering motor vehicles is substantially uni- 
form in all States. The applicant fills out a blank furnished by the 
administrative agency, which in all States must show applicant’s 
name and address, date of sale by manufacturer or dealer to appli- 
cant, description of vehicle including designation of make, model, 
type of body, number of cylinders or horsepower, serial number of 
vehicle, engine number, and whether new or used. In 27 States? 
it must be signed by the applicant, specific statutory requirement 


® Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

10 California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. an ( 

11 Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, IWinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. , , ye 

2 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New, Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

13 Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, I[llinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. ect PTs 

144 Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. ; 

15 Georgia, Indiana, Montana, Vermont, Washington, and Wyoming. : 

16 Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
and Wyoming. f 

1 Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Nebraska, Nevada, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Utah, Virginia, and the District of Columbia. stg , 

18 Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Vermont, Virginia, Wyoming, and the District of Columbia. 
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that it be so signed not being found in the other States. Twenty-. 
one States *° require that it must be sworn to. It also must show any 
“special construction” or “reconstruction” in 18 States.2° Applicant’s: 
title must also be shown in all States that require evidence thereof 
prior to registration, together with a showing as to liens or interest 
of others (18 States) .2+ 


FRAUD IN APPLICATIONS 


Knowingly, falsely, and fraudulently to mislead by affirmative 
statements or concealment of facts in applications for registration 
or certificate of title is a misdemeanor in all except four States.?? 
The same is a felony when made under oath to obtain a certificate 
of title, in seven States; 2% and when so made to obtain registration, 
in five States.*4 


DISCRETIONARY POWERS TO REFUSE REGISTRATION 


Discretionary power is vested in the State authorities who ad- 
minister motor-vehicle laws to refuse to grant registration of a motor 
vehicle, in 29 States *° for general reasons, tn 15 States 2° if such 
vehicle is suspected of being stolen or embezzled, in four States 27 
if it would work a fraud on the rightful owner or lienholder, in 
25 States *§ in case of prior suspension or revocation against the ap- 
plicant or vehicle, and in Vermont if applicant has been on the relief 
rolls for more than 1 year. From the exercise of such discretion in 
denying registration, an appeal to the courts is provided. 

Likewise, applications for registration or certificate of title shal] be 
refused: If the information given therein is false or fraudulent, in 
34 States ;*® for failure to supply information required, in 38 States ;3° 





1 Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 

0 Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, and Wyoming. 

*1 Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 

22 Mississippi, Nebraska, Tennessee, and Texas, 

23 Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and West Virginia. 

*4 Georgia, Maryland, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and West Virginia. 

*> Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Utah, Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming, and the District of Columbia. 

76 Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Montana, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, and Washington, 

27 Mississippi, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Wyomin ; 

8 Alabama, California, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
eae sages New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and 

es irginia. 

»® Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina. South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. 

® Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. 
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if vehicle is mechanically unfit or unsafe, in 32 States;*t and if ap- 
plicant is not otherwise entitled, in 41 States.®? 


EXEMPTIONS 


The following classes of motor vehicles are specifically exempted 
from paying registration fees: : 

Vehicles owned by the United States, in 17 States;®* by the State 
or its subdivisions, in 27 States ;** farm tractors, in 27 States;*° road 
rollers, in 25 States; *° equipment used by fire and police departments 
in 8 States;*’ school busses, in 2 States;** vehicles owned and regis- 
tered in an adjoining State by persons residing within 15 miles of 
the State line, in 2 States.*° New Jersey exempts vehicles owned by 
hospitals, humane societies, and the Red Cross. Connecticut exempts 
vehicles owned by municipalities and military departments. 


INSPECTION OF RECORDS 


Thirty-six States *° provide that the official records of the adminis- 
trative agency, as required to be kept by motor vehicle laws, shall be 
open to public inspection. Among some of these and in certain other 
States, publication of such records is required, although none of the 
other States require the official copies of such records to be open for 
public inspection. In certain States the record of chauffeurs’ licenses 
is open to public inspection. ‘The administrative agency in some 
States is empowered by statute to make rules and regulations provid- 
ing for the inspection of its records, or to furnish copies thereof. 
Confidential records and reports, such as reports required to be sub- 
mitted by parties involved in motor vehicle accidents and reports of 
the results of medical examinations, are generally declared by statute 
not to be open to public inspection nor admissible in evidence. 





21 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
‘South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia. 

32 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New_Jersey, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin, Wyoming, and the District of Columbia. 

33 Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, ‘Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Washington, Wyoming, 
-and the District of Columbia. 

2 Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Washington, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming, and the District of Columbia. 

35 Arizona, California, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
‘Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

36 Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
‘Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

37 Colorado, Kansas, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, and 
‘Vermont. 

38 Kansas and South Carolina. 

39 Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

40 Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, North 
‘Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
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REGISTRATION CERTIFICATE OR CARD 


All States provide for the proper administrative agency to issue 
registration cards to the owners of motor vehicles registered. The 
contents prescribed for the certificate of registration include the name 
and address of the owner, date of issue, number assigned, and de- 
scription of the motor vehicle: 

The registration card is required to be signed by the holder in all 
but six States.t It also is required by all States to be kept on, or 
to be displayed in, the vehicle for which it is issued, or by the person 
in control of such vehicle. A few States provide that the operator 
shall be excused for being unable immediately to display the regis- 
tration certificate on demand, if it is existent and is presented to the 
court within a specified short time. All States authorize peace officers 
to demand display of the registration certificate. 


EXPIRATION OF REGISTRATION 


Registration is everywhere required annually, and expires on De- 
cember 31 or the following January 1 in all of the States except 12. 
Of these 12 States, 1 *? fixes the expiration date on February 28, 8 4* 
fix the expiration date on March 31 or April 1, 1 ** on June 30, and 2 #° 
on October 31. 


REGISTRATION PLATES 


Two registration plates are issued for each motor vehicle regis- 
tered, in all States except three,*® the latter requiring only one plate. 
The plates are required to be displayed on the front and rear of the 
motor vehicle for which issued. In the States which require only 
one plate it must be displayed on the rear of the vehicle to which 
assigned. 

Eight States *’ require registration plates to be readable in daylight 
for 100 feet. Indiana specifies a distance of 60 feet but does not indi- 
cate whether this is intended to apply at night or in the daytime. 
The States that require rear plates to be so illuminated at night as 
to be readable for specified distances are discussed on page 105. The 
other States generally prescribe a minimum height of letters and 
figures on plates and a minimum width of lines of such letters and 
figures to make them readable under normal conditions when kept 
clean and unmutilated. 

_ Rigid fastening of registration plates to vehicles to prevent swing- 
ing is required in 23 States.*8 

Registration plates are required to be kept clean and readable in 
29 States.*® 


“ Georgia, Maryland, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Texas, and Vermont 

yi Cups seine 

re eae Vicia Hampshire, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, and Virginia. 

45 Alabama and South Carolina. 

iy eters MELE Py pea Rh Pe 

rizona, Colorado, Idaho, Louisiana, Nevada, North Dakota, 

48 Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Michie eee 
sippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and Wyoming ; 

“ Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts Michi- 
an, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire New 

ersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washington, and West Virginia. ‘ . 
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SPECIAL REGISTRATION PLATES FOR MOTOR VEHICLE DEALERS 


Motor-vehicle manufacturers, transporters, and dealers may obtain 
special registration plates in all States, in leu of separately regis- 
tering each vehicle. It is provided in every State that such plates 
shall be different from those in general use and shall identify by 
a distinguishing number the dealer to whom they are issued. The 
dealer may transfer these plates from car to car, as may be con- 
venient for purposes of sale or demonstration. In 10 States ©° a rec- 
ord must be kept of the time during which each set of plates is used 
on a particular car. Such special plates must be renewed annually 
in the same manner as other plates. 5 


LICENSING OF MOTOR CAR DEALERS 


In addition to the above provisions relating to special registration 
plates, 21 States *' require that dealers in new motor vehicles and 
used cars traded in must obtain a license to conduct business. These 
States and five additional States ** require that dealers in used motor 
vehicles obtain a license. Those engaged in dismantling and wreck- 
ing vehicles in order to sell the parts must obtain a similar license in 
eight States.°* The application for any such licenses must be on an 
official form containing the name, address, and place of business of 
the applicant, and other information which the licensing agency may 
desire. Such licenses must be renewed annually in each State where 
they are required. 

Upon removing to a new place of business or opening an additional 
place, a dealer in new or used cars, in 10 States,’ must obtain a sup- 
plemental license for which no fee is charged. He must obtain a new 
license and pay an additional fee in eight other States,®® while in the 
remaining eight States °* which require such licenses the law is silent 
on this point. Holders of dealers’ licenses in 11 States °? must main- 
tain a record of all motor vehicles sold or exchanged. In 12 more 
States,°* such record is required only for used vehicles. A record 
must be kept of all used engines sold in nine States.*® and of all used 
parts and accessories sold in eight States.°° All such records shall 
include the name and address of the buyer and a sufficient descrip- 
tion of the goods sold to identify them. Such records are explicitly 
made available for the inspection of peace officers by the statutes of 


50 Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, New Mexico, North Dakota, Utah, Vermont, 
and Virginia. 

51 California, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, and Vermont. ; 

®2 California, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Utah, Vermont, and West Virginia. | 

88 Connecticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, Oregon, Utah, Vermont, and 
West Virginia. 

5 Wlorida, Massachusetts, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, and Utah. 
ae oo a adel Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, Rhode Island, and South 

akota. 

56 Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and 
West Virginia. 

5? Arkansas, California, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, and Utah. 

88 Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, Oklahoma, Texas, and West Virginia. 

8 Colorado, Florida, lllinois, Massachusetts, Montana, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, and 
West Virginia. 

© Colorado, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Montana, Oklahoma, Texas, and Utah. 
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20 States. Twenty-six States °? require that a report of all vehicles 
sold by dealers shall be made to the motor vehicle department at 
stated intervals, * independently of applications for new registra- 
tion. 


REGISTRATION OF PRIVATE PASSENGER VEHICLES OF NONRESIDENTS 


Every State has some statutory provision exempting nonresidents 
from registration while sojourning in the State or traveling on its 
highways in a private vehicle operated for pleasure. Although some 
States require nonresidents to apply for a temporary permit within 
a short period after entering the State, such permit is usually issued 
free of cost or for a nominal amount which is practically equivalent 
to an exemption. ‘The laws upon the subject are, however, so much 
at variance that it 1s not possible within the scope of this report to 
cover in detail the provisions in the different statutes. When a motor 
vehicle is used for hire or profit, or for any business or commercial 
purpose, or when it is used by a foreign corporation doing business in 
the State, it usually must be registered and is subject to payment of 
the same fees required for like vehicles from residents of the State. 

Twenty-eight States ** grant unlimited reciprocity to nonresidents 
while operating private cars for pleasure on their public highways. 
The exemption from registration fees will extend for such period as 
like privileges are granted by the State of the nonresident, but gen- 
erally not beyond the expiration of the registration rights of such 
nonresident according to the laws of his State. 

Three States °° exempt a nonresident from registration for a period 
of 30 days, 3 °° for 60 days, 10°" for 90 days, and Arizona for 120 days. 
Mississippi and Texas grant a 25-day exemption at the end of which, 
for fees of $1 and 50 cents, respectively, an extension which is good 
for 120 days may be obtained. Louisiana grants a 30-day exemption, 
upon expiration of which the nonresident may get a temporary per- 
mit good for 4 months from date of entry after payment of a fee of 
$1. Virginia grants a 6 months’ exemption to foreign passenger 
cars, but if any such car is operated in the State for a consecutive 
period of over 30 days the owner must temporarily register and pay 


* Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan. Monta 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode islaul anes 
cor Sigel: seer sees a orton “hee and West Virginia. . 

? Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, India 
TL ee Ler ate ae ee neers Mississippi, Missouri, Naw Le ee 
Mexico, North Carolina, Nor akota, South Dakota, Tex ireinia, V Es 
ington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. xas, Vermont,’ Virginia, Wash 

63 See following table: 








| Spee Number 
of States q 
Report to be made— having Report to be made— i? 5 dee 
provision provision 
Immediately ee SU. dees 247) Within 3 dave. fe ee eee 1 
Le eee ae ae 2.|| Within 7 days. 5. 2. Lee eee 1 
Within :-Zideys oral bin Swart pany 9p ih’ Within onthe ees eee 7 


* California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida. Idah inoi 
Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska ‘Nevata Nowe peaae 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon Pennsylvania "Rhode Island 
Utah, Vermont, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. : ; 

® Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee. 

en oh thee ae ee 

rkansas, aryland, Michigan, New Mexico, North Dak 
Dakota, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. : pkota,Sonth (Carol ne, iow 
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a fee of 25 cents unless such registration is not required of a Virginia 
car operated in the nonresident’s home State. 

From the foregoing it will be noted that a nonresident enjoys an 
exemption of not less than 25 days in any State. 

Several States require that all nonresidents shall apply for a spe- 
cial registration certificate. Nonresidents must register, although 
they are not required to pay any fees, in the following States: Within 
24 hours, in Oregon; within 48 hours, in Idaho; within 5 days, in 
California, Nevada, and Utah; within 10 days, in Arizona, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and Oklahoma; and after 30 days, in Arkansas and Mas- 
sachusetts. In the latter State a free registration permit will be is- 
sued only after the nonresident has given proof of having complied 
with the State law requiring automobile liability insurance. 


REGISTRATION OF COMMERCIAL VEHICLES OF NONRESIDENTS 


Provisions in the State laws regarding the privileges granted as to 
registration of common-carrier busses, taxicabs, other passenger cars 
for hire, privately operated trucks, and trucks for hire, vary widely. 
A brief summary of these provisions in each State, therefore, follows: 

Alabama permits occasional trips (2 per month of not over 5 days’ 
duration) of motor vehicles for commercial purposes upon payment 
of a fee of $1.50, which entitles the payee to make 2 trips within any 
month. No other exemption is granted to motor vehicles for hire. 
Circuses and other show people operating their own vehicles must 
register, 

Arizona provides that all vehicles transporting persons or property 
for hire, or regularly operated in connection with any business in the 
State, must be registered. } 

_ Arkansas grants free permits to privately operated motor vehicles 
used for the sole purpose of marketing farm products, or for haul- 
ing merchandise and farm products purchased within the State, or to 
transport the owner to and from his place of employment. Such 
private vehicles used for commercial purposes are limited, however, 
to four trips per month. Other vehicles operated for hire must be 
registered. 

mae requires vehicles operated for profit or hire to be reg- 
istered. | 

Colorado provides unlimited exemption on a reciprocal basis for 
private-passenger and commercial vehicles but common carriers of 
persons or property must be registered. 

Connecticut grants full reciprocity for taxicabs, livery cars, char- 
tered busses, busses on special trips, and trucks and trailers that are 
not operated for hire. Common and contract carriers must register. 

Delaware allows unlimited exemption, except as to vehicles used 
for the transportation of persons or property for hire, either regu- 
larly according to schedule, or for a consecutive period exceeding 30 
days. A vehicle used by a non-resident or foreign corporation in the 
course of business within the State must be registered. 

Florida allows unlimited exemption except when the owner accepts 
employment in Florida or operates a vehicle for hire. Foreign cor- 
porations doing business in the State and persons entering children 
in the public schools must procure registration licenses. 

In Georgia commercial motor vehicles carrying owner’s merchan- 
dise or property are allowed exemption for four trips per month. 

36696—38—pt. 13 
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Full reciprocity is granted to motor vehicles conveying farm, dairy, 
or orchard products, from place of production to market as long 
as products remain property of the producer. Vehicles for hire 
must be registered. 9 

Idaho recognizes nonresident registration to the extent of reci- 
procity, except for vehicles used for hire or profit, or operated by a 
foreign corporation doing business in the State. 

Unlimited reciprocity is granted in Illinois, except as to vehicles 
of foreign corporations used in connection with places of business 
within the State. 

Indiana requires that commercial trucks and busses having a reg- 
ular schedule or fixed termini, and vehicles operated for compensa- 
tion, must be registered. 

Carriers for hire in Iowa must procure a public-utility permit and 
trucks operated by companies engaged in the construction of high- 
ways must be registered. 

Kansas grants full reciprocity to ambulances, funeral coaches, 
farm tractors, school busses, trucks hauling farm products to market 
or transporting supplies for the owner or his neighbors. Private and 
contract carriers are allowed one trip per month. Common carriers 
must register. 

Kentucky does not exempt carriers for hire from registration. 

In Louisiana a private truck owner hauling his own property is 
permitted occasional trips, not exceeding four per month of 4 days’ 
duration each, upon securing a free permit. For-hire vehicles are 
permitted irregular trips of not more than two per month of 4 days’ 
duration each upon the same conditions as private truck owners. 
These privileges are granted only on a reciprocal basis. Foreign cor- 
porations operating vehicles in connection with some place of busi- 
ness in the State must register. 7 

Carriers for hire in Maine must have public-utility permits and 
vehicles used for hire, vehicles of foreign corporations doing busi- 
ness in the State, trucks, busses, and trailers with a carrying capacity 
of over 114 tons must be registered. 

Maryland extends reciprocity to freight common carriers in inter- 
state operation after having obtained a free permit and upon show- 
ing compliance with State insurance laws. Common carriers engaged 
in intrastate operations, and vehicles carrying persons for hire over 
fixed routes, must be registered. 

Common and contract carriers in Massachustts must have a public- 
utility permit. 

Michigan allows 10 days’ exemption for commercial vehicles. 

Minnesota does not extend exemption to vehicles of owners tem- 
porarily residing in the State and regularly employed under a 
contract for 6 months or more; nor to motor vehicles engaged in 
transporting property for hire; nor to trucks, tractors, truck-tractors, 
trailers, ancl semi-trailers, having an unloaded weight in excess of 
5,000 pounds. Chartered busses and trucks used in owner’s business 
are allowed occasional trips. 

Mississippi allows commercial vehicles to be operated under tem- 
porary permits issued upon payment of certain fees required by law. 

Missouri requires vehicles operated for hire to be registered. 

Montana makes no provision for exemption of vehicles used in any 
gainful occupation or business enterprise. 
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In Nebraska trucks and busses doing an intrastate business, and 
other vehicles for hire, must be registered. | 

Nevada requires vehicles operated for hire to be registered. 

New Hampshire allows an exemption of 20 days for all commercial 
vehicles of 3 tons or less registered capacity. If of over 3 tons 
capacity, a free permit good for 5 consecutive or separate days must 
be obtained for each such vehicle before entering the State. 

New Jersey grants full reciprocity but imposes a mileage tax on 
interstate busses used for hire. 

New Mexico permits occasional trips, not exceeding 4 days each, 
by vehicles for compensation or hire used exclusively for transpor- 
tation of livestock, lumber, farm, or dairy products. Other vehicles 
operated for profit or hire must have a permit from the corporation 
commission. 

New York provides full reciprocity, except for vehicles used on 
contracts for public improvements and vehicles used for intrastate 
transportation of persons or property for hire or profit. 

North Carolina grants unlimited exemption, except to common 
carriers. 

North Dakota provides no exemption for vehicles operated for 
profit or hire. Vehicles of foreign corporations doing business in the 
State must be registered. 

Ohio requires registration of vehicles carrying property or persons 
for hire between points in Ohio, and of common carrier busses oper- 
ating on regular schedule. 

Oklahoma requires that vehicles used for commercial or industrial 
purposes and motor busses and trucks carrying passengers or prop- 
erty for hire must be registered. 

Oregon does not extend exemption to nonresidents accepting gain- 
ful employment in the State, to vehicles operated in intrastate busi- 
ness for hire, nor to vehicles owned by foreign corporations and 
operated in connection with their places of business in the State. 

Pennsylvania denies the exemption privilege to a nonresident who 
has a regular place of abode or business in the State for more tham 
30 days. Busses operated for transportation of passengers for com- 
pensation, either regularly according to schedule or for a period. 
exceeding 30 days in a calendar year, are required to be registered. 

Rhode Island requires that vehicles operated for hire or used prin- 
cipally in connection with a place of business maintained within the 
State must be registered. 

South Carolina denies exemption to an owner engaged in any 
work or occupation in the State. Commercial motor vehicles are 
allowed four trips per month. Trucks and other vehicles hauling 
farm produce from field to market are allowed full reciprocity. 

South Dakota provides that carriers for hire must pay a road tax 
and have a permit from the railroad commission. 

Tennessee allows occasional trips, not to exceed eight in any calen- 
dar month, by trucks and trailers operated by owner or authorized 
agent in transporting goods, wares, or merchandise which are the 
property of the owner of such vehicle. Vehicles operated for profit 
or hire must be registered. : 

Texas permits commercial vehicles not operated for hire to enter 
the State for five trips per month of 5 days’ duration each. Vehicles 
operated for hire are allowed two trips per month of 4 days eaclt. 


‘ 
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Privately owned vehicles used only for marketing farm products 
raised exclusively by the owner, or for making trips to purchase 
goods, wares, and merchandise, are allowed to enter the State freely. 
These privileges are granted on a reciprocal basis. 

Utah denies exemption to foreign corporations with a place of 
business in the State or to persons accepting employment or recelv- 
ing revenue from property within Utah. Commercial vehicles are 
allowed to make a single trip upon obtaining a free permit. 

Vermont does not extend the exemption privilege to vehicles oper- 
ated for hire regularly over fixed routes, to those used for profit or 
hire between points in Vermont, to vehicles kept in Vermont during 
winter months, or to those carrying an auxiliary fuel tank or a single 
tank having a capacity of over 35 gallons. Persons doing business 
in the State for 3 months or foreign corporations authorized to do 
business in Vermont are treated as residents. 

Virginia grants no exemption to carriers on fixed routes. Foreign 
corporations or nonresidents engaged in business in the State are 
deemed residents. 

Washington requires that vehicles owned and operated by foreign 
ee having places of business in the State must be regis- 
tered. 

West Virginia allows occasional trips to vehicles for hire. 

Wisconsin does not grant exemption to vehicles for hire. Com- 
mercial vehicles are allowed one trip per year unless a reciprocity 
agreement exists with their home State. Chartered busses are allowed 
occasional trips. 

Wyoming requires that vehicles operated for hire or for profit 
must be registered. 

The District of Columbia grants unlimited exemption except as to 
common carriers over regular routes. 


OFFENSES AGAINST REGISTRATION LAWS 


In applying for the registration of a motor vehicle, it is a statutory 
offense in 45 States ** to make deliberately a false statement. Par- 
ticular types of false statements are explicitly prohibited in some 
States. It is forbidden to use a fictitious name in 23 States,®* includ- 
ing 27° which have no general prohibition of false statements in 
their registration laws; or to conceal a material fact, in 18 States; ™ 
or to commit any fraud making such application, in 21 States.” 
There are specific statutory provisions in every State prohibiting the 
operation of motor vehicles on the highways without valid registra- 
tion and display of license plates. 

It is made a crime in 24 of the States” that have certificate of 
title or ownership laws to forge or alter with fraudulent intent any 
such certificate; or any assignment thereon, in all of these States but 





68 Al] States except Mississippi, Nebraska, Tennessee, and Texas. 
©” Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, Vermont, and Virginia. 1 
24 Aba ony Be gates takActnt 
rizona, Ca ornia, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, L - 
aps. vivian New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Utah, pony 
nla, ; 
7 Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisi 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nevada, New Mexico, North roli ) Dakota’ 
sg py ty emer ar ine pean rag weemsont and Virginia. eee ea 2 ee 
California, Colorado, Delaware,’ Florida, Idaho, Tlinois, Indiana, Maryland 
Missouri, Montana, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma. Orcnon Teeth 
i South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
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Oklahoma. Twenty States’! make it a crime to forge or alter a 
registration certificate, and in 24 States the counterfeiting or fraud- 
ulent alteration of license plates is specifically declared to be criminal. 
One who holds registration documents, knowing them to be forged or 
altered, is guilty of a crime in 23 States.7¢ 


SUSPENSION OR REVOCATION OF REGISTRATION 


The administrative agency is authorized to suspend or revoke the 
registration of a motor vehicle under certain circumstances in many 
States. Some of the reasons for forfeiture of registration set out in 
the statutes are that the documents were erroneously issued, in 7 
States; ‘’ that the vehicle registered is mechanically unsafe, in 16 
States; “* that it has been dismantled and wrecked, and the owner 
has failed to surrender his documents, in 10 States; *° that the requi- 
site fees and taxes have not been paid, in 9 States; *° that the regis- 
tration documents have been knowingly displayed on the wrong 
vehicle, in 12 States; ** and that unlawful use thas been made of the 
registration documents, in 19 States.®? 

A general power of revocation or suspension is given the adminis- 
trative agency, to be exercised at discretion, in 10 States.*? 

Motor-vehicle dealers and manufacturers may have their special 
registration plates and certificates revoked for various enumerated 
reasons in 23 States.** 

The laws of 29 States ** specifically provide that, upon their for- 
feiture, registration documents shall be surrendered to the adminis- 
trative agency. / 

CERTIFICATE OF TITLE 


A certificate of title in 25 States,** a certificate of ownership in 2 
States,*7 and a bill of sale in 5 States** must be obtained for a 





74 California, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

® Alabama, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

7% California, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, 
Montana, New Mexico, North Carolina. North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Washington, Vest Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

™ California, Delaware, Florida, Iowa, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Utah. 

78 Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, Vermont, and Vir- 
ginia. 

7 California, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, New Mexico, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Utah, and Wisconsin. 

eo California, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Iowa, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, 
an tah. 

81 Alabama, Arizona, California, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Utah, and Vermont. eX! 

8 Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, and Virginia. 

8 Wlorida, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Washington, and West Virginia. ay Kg 3 

8 Arkansas, California, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North 
poner Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Washington, and West 

irginia. 

8 Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. ee 

8 Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
and the District of Columbia. 

§& California and Missouri. 

8 Kentucky, Mississippi, New Jersey, Ohio, and Texas. 
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motor vehicle before it may be registered or operated on the high- 
ways. In some of the other States other evidence of ownership satis- 
factory to the administrative agency is accepted. A registration card 
that has been endorsed and delivered in transferring a motor vehicle 
is accepted as adequate evidence of ownership in other States; some 
States in this group require that such assigned certificate shall be 
supported by a bill of sale, receipt, or other document describing the 
vehicle. 

Where the contents of the certificate of title are prescribed by 
statute, it is required that it show all of the information in the 
application therefor or in the certificate of registration, including 
a detailed description of the vehicle and a blank form on the reverse 
side thereof for assignment in the event of transfer. 

Delivery of the certificate of title is directed by statute to the 
applicant in 17 States; *® to lienholders, in 10 States; °° as directed in 
the application, in 7 States; °* and to the owner when the len is 
discharged, in 8 States.” 

Failure to endorse and deliver certificate of title to the transferee 
avith the motor vehicle in case of transfer is made a felony by statute 
an 2 States ®* and a misdemeanor in all of the others that require a 
certificate of title. 

Seven States ** declare by statute that the prior owner shall not be 
responsible for future negligent operations of a motor vehicle after 
having endorsed the certificate of title or ownership, or the certificate 
SE TRE TARO Hs and delivered same to the transferee with the motor 
vehicle. 


TRANSFERS OF TITLE OR INTEREST 


When the ownership of a registered motor vehicle is transferred, 
the registration of such vehicle in the name of the transferor expires 
in every State. In 48 States % the transferee must apply for a new 
registration certificate, while in the remaining 6 States °° a new card 
is not issued, the change of ownership being noted on the old card 
and in the records of the administrative agency. 

In 24 States %” the license plates issued to the transferor must be left 
attached to the vehicle and the right to use such plates vests in the 
transferee when he secures his new registration card or the proper 
notation of change of ownership on the existing card, as may be 
required. ’ 





8 Worida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, North Dakot 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, West Virgini is j ee 
District ot OSS ginia, Wisconsin, and the 

alifornia, Illinois, Indiana, Montana, North Dakota "eg j 
yageints, Ana ee District of Columbia. » Oregon, Fennt? = a 
“lorida, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Nevada, New Mexico, and North Carolina 

2 Michigan, Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylva is irgini : 
ppttichiean! Monta g ylvania, Utah, Virginia, and the 

” Saree and Michigan. i 

‘alifornia, Iowa, Michigan, Nevada, Pennsylvania, Utah, and the Distric 

% Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, PEE eo 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine Mar land, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada New amp- 
vj aoa tein wtb Het en bag morn Carolina, North Dakota Ohio, Oklahoma 
Jregon, nnsylvania, ode Island, outh Dakota, Utah, irginia, : ; 
ae nah ern pre Tale oe of Columbia. Virginia; ‘Vee 

sSissipp , Sou arolina, Tennessee, Texas, Washington, and Wisconsin 

% Alabama, California, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana 
‘Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
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In 24 other States ** the license plates must be removed from the 
vehicle upon change of ownership. In 20 of these States” the trans- 
feror is entitled to retain these plates and use them on another vehi- 
cle of the same class registered by him within a limited period after 
such transfer or sale, but 61 of the said 20 States require that they 
be forwarded to the administrative agency if they are not to be used 
on another vehicle. In the remaining 4 States” in this group the 
plates must be forwarded to the administrative agency immediately 
upon their removal from the vehicle which is transferred. In Vir- 
ginia an owner who transfers a registered motor vehicle may have 
the number plates thereon assigned to another vehicle of like design 
and weight titled in such owner’s name or he may leave them at- 
tached to the vehicle and transfer them to the grantee. 

The registration card is specifically required to be forwarded by 
the vendor or transferor to the administrative agency in 26 States ® 
and to the transferee in 10 States.‘ 

All States that provide for delivery of the registration card to the 
transferee, except California, require that such card shall be endorsed 
by the transferor so as to indicate the change of ownership. 

In the 27 States ° which require a certificate of title or ownership, 
the transferor must endorse and deliver such certificate to the trans- 
feree upon transfer of a registered motor vehicle; in 23 of these 
States ®° a warranty of title must be executed on the reverse of the 
certificate of title; and in 24 such States’ the transferor must also 
give notice thereon of all liens or encumbrances on the vehicle. Nine- 
teen States ® require that the warranty of title and the notice of 
lens and encumbrances on the certificate of title be verified under 
oath. 

Transfers by operation of law of title to or interest in a registered 
vehicle must be reported to the administrative agency in 27 States.® 
Such transfers terminate the registration of such vehicles, in 23 





Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, Wyoming, and the 

istrict of Columbia. 

iD lisizona, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wyoming, and the District of Columbia. : 

1 Arizona, Delaware, Indiana, Nebraska, Rhode Island, and the District of Columbia. 

2 Colorado, Connecticut, Minnesota, and Utah. } é 

8 Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, poeanoe ee Island, South Dakota, Vermont, 

inia, West Virginia, and the District of Columbia. : 
rnicoay icatiaas California, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Nevada, Texas, Utah, 
hington. hat : 
ene PGalifornia, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carclina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South ate a Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, 

i sin, ming, and the District of Columbia. HI 
et eorar Rclerato, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
Missouri, Montana, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, Wyoming, and the District of 
Dre atotndo, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, 
Montana, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, and the 

istri f Columbia. 

Me ectcedoscDuerace: Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, Montana, New 

Mexico, North Carolina, North leg tele EU Stet TEE nd a: South Dakota, Utah, 
i st Virginia, Wyoming, and the District o olumbia. | 

Res iabae is Gaittonmine Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, 

Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, 

Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Washington, 

Wisconsin, Wyoming, and the District of Columbia. 
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States,° 1021 of which, however, permit such vehicles to be moved 
short distances without new licenses. ba 

In 11 States #2 the husband, or wife, or other distributee may secure 
a transfer of the existing registration of the title or interest of a 
deceased motor vehicle owner. } 

Ten States 1* require dealers to notify the department upon acquir- 
ing a registered motor vehicle, and 21 States ** require dealers to keep 
a record of all vehicles coming into their possession, which record 
shall be open to inspection during reasonable hours by the police 
or by the employees of the State administrative agency. All States 
exempt dealers from obtaining a new registration for used cars 
acquired and permit such cars to be operated under the special plates 
issued to dealers for demonstration purposes. | 

Fifteen States ** require dealers to obtain a certificate of title for 
every vehicle acquired if none was assigned to them at the time of the 
transfer. In most States dealers are required to demand a certificate 
of title or other evidence of ownership before buying or acquiring 
any registered motor vehicle. It is illegal in those States to acquire 
possession of a used automobile without first obtaining documentary 
evidence of ownership. a 

Upon the transfer of a previously registered motor vehicle either 
the old or new owner, or both, must, in 33 States, 1° notify the depart- 
ment of the sale or transfer of title or interest. 

In four States 17 a lienholder may assign his interest without the 
consent of the owner, provided the owner’s interest is not affected. 

Two States ?® expressly provide that no title to or interest in a 
motor vehicle can be transferred unless the vehicle is registered in 
the State. 


REPORTS OF STOLEN AND RECOVERED VEHICLES 


Twenty-three States require that every peace officer who learns 
that a motor vehicle has been stolen must report the theft to the 
State administrative agency, such reports to be made immediately 
in 18 States,’® daily in 2 States,?? weekly in 2 States,?*, and monthly 
in 1 State.*? In all but one of these States,?* similar reports must 


10 Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma Ore. 
gon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Wyoming, and the District of Columbia. 

m1 Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Kansas, Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota 
We aun the Sia of ee oa ‘ ‘ : 

2 California, Connecticut, assachusetts, Michigan, Montana, N i 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Utah, and Vireinine : ee ee 

18 Alabama, California, Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Nevada, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Utah, and Virginia. ‘ 

14 Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, and West Virginia. ‘ 

% Arizona, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
SRL perth Carolina, Oklahoma, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and the District 
of Columbia. 

1 Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Idaho 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, "North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia 
West Virginia, and the District of Columbia. ‘ i 

17 California, Montana, North Dakota, and Utah. 

oe pelt ana Indiana. 

® Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, N 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania South Dako. Utah, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. é ? d 

*®Tilinois and Indiana. 

21 (California and Connecticut. 

22 New York. 

2 Connecticut. 
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be made within the same time limits when a peace officer learns of 
the recovery of a vehicle previously reported stolen. 

The owner of a motor vehicle that has been stolen is explicitly 
authorized to report such fact in 17 States. He is required in all 
of these States to report the recovery of a vehicle previously reported 
by him as stolen. In four States ** if the vehicle was embezzled, a 
theft report will not be received by the State administrative agency 
until a warrant has been obtained for the arrest of the embezzler. 

The administrative agency in 28 States is directed by statute 
to file theft reports upon their receipt. The registration of the stolen 
vehicle is suspended for the remainder of the registration year in 12 
of these States,?” until the vehicle is recovered in 10,?° for 3 years 
in 2,7° and for 5 years in 1 State.*° In those States that limit the 
suspension to the registration year, it may be extended for another 
year by filing an affidavit that the vehicle remains unfound. 

Lists of motor vehicles stolen or embezzled are required to be 
compiled weekly in 8 States *t and monthly in 24 States.2?. Such lists 
are required by statute to be distributed as follows: In 22 States ** to 
peace officers therein, in 19 States** to the proper administrative 
agency of other States, and in 4 States *° as the administrative agency 
may deem proper. In Utah such lists must be posted in the admin- 
istrative agency’s office in leu of other publication and distribution. 

It is provided in 6 States ** that when a peace officer finds an aban- 
doned motor vehicle, he shall seize it, hold it for a specified period, 
and if the owner cannot be found after a reasonable effort to locate 
him, he shall sell the vehicle at auction and hold the net proceeds 
of the sale for the owner. In South Carolina this provision applies 
only within cities of 20,000 or more inhabitants. 


UNAUTHORIZED TAKING OF A MOTOR VEHICLE . 


Any person who takes a vehicle not his own without intent to steal 
it, but with intent to deprive the owner temporarily of its possession, 
commits the crime of “unlawful taking” in 36 States.*7 Consent of 
the owner to the taking of such vehicle on previous occasions is 





2% Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, and 
Washington. nO. 

2 California, Iowa, Utah, and Virginia. ‘ Mayr: 

Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. eC 

2 Arizona, California, Colorado, EN ESS Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, and Virginia. 

Towa, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and West Virginia. — 

2 Georgia and Pennsylvania. 

30 Wisconsin. F ] ty), 

8. Arizona, California, Illinois, Montana, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, and West 

irginia. : ie 
Bo Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wis- 

s n. . . . . 
Rie Arizona. Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. . é 

%Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. " 

8 Indiana, Maine, New York, and Pennsylvania. ; f 1 Cael 

36 Tllinois, New Hampshire, New_York, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 

37 Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Towa, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, i sae 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, and the District of Columbia. 
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specifically barred as a defense in 11 States.** All persons assisting 
in the taking or accompanying the principal offender while commit- 
ting such act are guilty of the same offense in 18 States.*° This crime 
is a misdemeanor in 23 States *° and a felony in the remaining 13 
States. This statute, popularly known as the “joy-riding” statute, 
is intended to make it a crime to take another’s vehicle temporarily, 
where the absence of felonious intent prevents the taking from being 


punished as larceny. 
RECEIVING OR DISPOSING OF STOLEN VEHICLES 


It is made a crime in 28 States ‘1 for any person to receive a motor 
vehicle that he knows or has reason to believe has been stolen or un- 
lawfully taken, and in 27 States +? to have such vehicle in one’s pos- 
session or to dispose of same with intent to pass title thereto. This 
crime is a misdemeanor in four such States ** and a felony in the 
remaining 24.*4 


TAMPERING WITH VEHICLES 


It is a criminal offense to tamper with or willfully injure any 
vehicle in 31 States *° or in 27 States ** to break or remove any parts 
therefrom without consent of the owner. To climb into or upon a 
vehicle or to manipulate any of its mechanism is made a crime in 24 
States.47 To complete any of the above mentioned offenses it is 
necessary, in 22 of these States,** that there be an intent to injure or 
harm the vehicle. In the remaining nine States *® the mere perform- 
ance of the forbidden act completes the offense, regardless of the 
intent. 

TRANSFER OF VEHICLES WITHOUT IDENTIFYING MARKS 


It is unlawful in 34 States,®° to receive, dispose of, or have in one’s 
possession any motor vehicle or motor vehicle engine, the manufac- 
turer’s numbers or identifying marks of which have been removed, 





88 California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, North 
ps Utah, Fone Meg ches ach 

8° California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, Neva N 
Carolina? Uta Wireinia -Waahingtom ana’ West ‘Viteiniae ree NOT ate a ae 

40 Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Missouri, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

41 Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee 
Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. ‘ ; 

# Same as note 41, except New Jersey. 

pet hatte F eter tee mae eee ens Massachusetts. 

- ‘olorado, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, Nebraska, Nevada, Ne 

New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Takots: Ohio, Oklahoma, Onigoe Parioee 
vania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia and Wyoming. 
_* California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, Loui- 
siana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nevada New Jersey 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming 

46 Same as note 45, except Connecticut, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and South Dakota. _ 

47 California, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. } ; 
pe meee pact ee tail eaten ie eb a eepei Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, 

ssota, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina hi clé é ‘eg ax 
ieee West nh abaay Wisconsin, and Wyoming.’ ee eee Ore e eae 
Yonnecticut, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Miss j Ye 4 Sy i 
oe nA ee: and South Dakota. SCOOT nant et aa 
California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansa < 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mieedterh Nobeashe 
mere tifabes ages wierd gs Cen app eb New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 

220N, sylvania, ode Islan south Caroli x 

ington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. brie Seat dat ahaertet a cries l= 
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covered, altered, or destroyed. In six more States ** it is unlawful 
to receive or dispose of a vehicle in such condition, while in five other 
States ** it is forbidden only to possess such a vehicle. Thus all but 
four States ** have some statutory provision concerning the owner- 
ship of motor vehicles without identifying marks. In 29 of these 
States °* it is an essential element of the crime that the owner intends 
to conceal or misrepresent the identity of the vehicle, while in the 
remaining States the mere possession of such a vehicle is all that is 
required, without regard to the intent. 


ALTERING IDENTIFICATION MARKS 


Forty-one States °° make it an offense to alter, destroy, deface, or 
remove the manufacturer’s serial number or other identifying mark 
from a motor vehicle, or to stamp new numbers upon any such ve- 
hicle. In 87 of these States °° the law specifically declares that such 
alteration must be made with fraudulent intent to constitute a crime. 
It is specifically provided in 39 States *’ that the owner may restore a 
previously obliterated identifying mark, after obtaining the consent 
of the State administrative agency, and that manufacturers of motor 
vehicles and their component parts may place identifying marks 
upon them in the usual course of business. 


DISMANTLING 


Four States ** require that a permit be obtained from the adminis- 
trative agency before a motor vehicle can be dismantled. A permit 
to transport a motor vehicle to be dismantled, junked, or wrecked, is 
required in four States.°° 

Issuance of a certificate of title or certificate of ownership for a 
motor vehicle that has been dismantled, junked, or wrecked, is specifi- 
cally forbidden in eight States.° 

When a motor vehicle is dismantled, junked, wrecked, or disposed 
of, for any of said purposes, all registration certificates and plates 
and the certificates of title or ownership, in States that require them, 
must be surrendered and returned to the administrative agency in 22 
States.°* 


REISSUE OF LOST OR MUTILATED PLATES AND OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 
Provisions exist in the statutes of all States for the issuance of 


duplicates of official documents or registration plates for motor vehi- 
cles, in the event of loss, destruction, or mutilation which renders 





51 Delaware, Michigan, Montana, North Dakota, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 

8 Arkansas, Connecticut, Idaho, Vermont, and Virginia. | 

6 Alabama, Arizona, Oklahoma, and the District of Columbia. | ‘ 

64 Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, 
Maine, Mississippi, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

55 All States except Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Maine, Oregon, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and the District of Columbia. | 2 blew Ol ila” ; 5 

6 Same as note 55, with the exception of Indiana, Maryland, Mississippi, and Missouri. 

57 Same as note 55, with the exception of Alabama and Mississippi. 

- 88 Tilinois, Massachusetts, Oregon, and Pennsylvania. 

© Colorado, Illinois, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. n / 

6 California, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Wisconsin. 

61 California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, and Wisconsin, 
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them illegible. In similar circumstances substitute numbers, rather 
than duplicates, may be issued in nine States.°? 

Reregistration or relicensing upon expiration is provided for by 
statute in all States, generally upon presentation of expiring docu- 
ments without formal reapplication. 

Notice must be given to the administrative agency when address 
is changed, by persons holding such documents or plates, in 15 
States;°? and when name is changed by marriage or otherwise, 1n 
11 States. 


STATE HIGHWAY PATROLS 


Organizations within the State government for the enforcement of 
laws upon the highways exist in all but four States.°° The effective- 
ness of such organizations as highway police, however, varies widely. 
In some States there are highway patrols consisting of a small force 
concerned primarily with the collection of revenue, or of an inade- 
quate number of men to police the area under their jurisdiction. 
Such agencies necessarily have but little effect in the promotion of 
highway safety. 

The strength of the various State highway patrols may be indicated 
roughly by their size, which varies from 6 in one State to over 800 
in another, as shown by the following summary: 


Number of States: Size of force 
3 AS iy te aia Se a ere eked na alien an sys a tt wc anyoreg ety Over 800 
fees Ale Bs WO) OR iS ee 650-700 
ices cedel bo er oY Poy! oles arts ery eget oe on eee eee 500-550 
eS Te CRC T Sores ee ee ee ee Ne See we 300-350 
ek a a a 200-299 
2 ert Aad a A tape. ail not phn ning lity A i th 6 Sia 150-199 
7 eae eae 6. Ee Se Te ee eee 100-149 
aie 2t cvlenArieiy to whic hron thy al pra See Aer eee ee 50-99 
1DE Pah ick el Sd ne eee eS See ee Ree 11-49 
SF ae OPEN oe a) i ON Merete: MEER Miah ETI 10 or less 


Another rough index of the strength of highway patrols is the 
amount of money devoted to them, as shown by the following tabula- 
tion: 

Approximate annual expendi- 


Number of States: ture on highway police 
ives | LGR gon or te eh Steines ae os a Over $2, 000, 000 
PN a pe By Nn SAE EO a MO se RR SS $1, 000, 000-— 2, 000, 000 
Ded Oo A eee ee He bees eee 900, 000— 1, 000, 000 
A i Se ee eS ak ee, ee 400, 000— 500, 000 
A ne eee ee ee ee ee ee eee 300, 000— 400, 000 
Tce ee ee Oe Oc Se eo ee 200, 000— 300, 000 

12 Pei LORCSE RS SRSEO Moke a toe te! ATES AU REES out § PSR Ad Sethe boss - | 100, 000— = =200, 000 
Fieiin el be i ee ve bo ein tee A 50, 000—- 100, 000 
yk ES ae AM ne ow Less than 50, 000 
Bo i are RS ed ee ee Figures not available 


The administration of the highway patrol is vested in a State police 
force in 14 States** and in a department of safety in 5 


® Arizona, California, Connecticut, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, New H hi 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. ener 
63 Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Michi- 
- pcan! Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Carolina, Utah, and the District of 
Oo ya, 


6 Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, N 
Oregon, South Carolina, and Utah. : gan, New Mere 


® Kentucky, Mississippi, Nebraska, and the Distri f 1 j ndivi 
<n a pees Phage Le strict of Columbia. (See individual State 


% Arkansas, Connecticut, Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michiga 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Oregon, and Rhode Island. : : nee 
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States.” An independent highway patrol exists in 4 States,°* while 
in 12 States ® such a patrol is under the highway department, in 5 
States 7° it is under the department of motor vehicles, and in 5 
more States “ it is under the department of revenue. 

The chief of the highway patrol is usually appointed by the 
administrative head of the organization of which it is part, or by 
the Governor. The salary of the patrol chief is fixed by statute in 20 
States. In 20 States he must give bond, the amount of which is fixed 
by statute in 13 States at sums varying from $5,000 to $100,000. 

Appointment to the patrol is on a probationary basis for 6 months 
or a year in 10 States,’? and provision is made in 12 States ** for the 
establishment of a training school for newly appointed members of 
the force. 

More or less complete civil service systems were noted in the patrol 
organizations of 24 States.“* Among the most generally found provi- 
sions were requirements that appointees must be chosen from candi- 
dates qualified by examination, and that discharge can be only after 
a hearing at which written charges are preferred and proved. 

Patrolmen are required by statute to give bond in 17 States;*> are 
forbidden to take part in politics, in 7 States;7° and are required 
to be in uniform when on duty in 9 States.7 In three other 
States ** uniforms may be dispensed with only by order of the chief 
administrative officer. It is a misdemeanor to impersonate an officer 
in 12 States;7° or to wear a similar uniform or badge in 13 States.®° 

The duties of highway patrolmen vary widely. In 87 States ** 
they are directed in general terms to enforce all motor vehicle laws 
of the State. Nineteen States * explicitly require them to enforce 
the traffic laws, 17 States ** require them to enforce the drivers’ 
license laws, 8 States §* authorize them to weigh commercial vehicles, 
12 States ** require enforcement of registration laws, while a few 





87 Georgia, Massachusetts, Oklahoma, Texas, and West Virginia. 

68 Alabama, Colorado, Missouri, and Washington. 

6 Arizona, Delaware, Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, Ohio, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming. 

7 California, Florida, Iowa, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 

71 North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

72 Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Missouri, Montana, Oklahoma, 
and South Dakota. jy 

73 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and South Dakota. An , 

7% Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

7 Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. tany is 

76 Colorado, Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, and West Virginia. ; 

77 Colorado, Indiana, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. 

78 Connecticut, Oregon, and South Dakota. ‘ 

7 Arizona, California, Colorado, Iowa, Maine, Nevada, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island, and West Virginia. i 

80 Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, and West Virginia.  _—s, , 

81 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. | f : — 

8 Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Montana, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Vermont, and Wisconsin. i j 1 

8 Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Maine, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Utah, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. F ; } : 

8 Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin. 

8 Tdaho, Illinois, Maine, Missouri, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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States require the investigation of accidents and thefts, the inspec- 
tion of vehicles in garages and of highways, and the apprehension 
of parties causing injuries to the highways or their appurtenances. 
In 22 States,** the patrol is apparently directed to devote its efforts 
solely or primarily to the enforcement of motor vehicle laws. 

The powers granted highway patrols vary no less widely than their 
duties. In 27 States 8? members of the highway patrol have all the 
police power that local officials have in their respective jurisdictions. 
In 11 other States ®* police powers are granted only to enforce the 
motor-vehicle laws. Various other limitations are placed on the 

owers of the patrols in the 7 remaining States *® that have them. 

atrolmen are specifically authorized to arrest without warrant any 
person violating any law of the State in their presence, in 26 States ;°° 
and to serve criminal process, in 21 States.* 

They are game wardens in 7 States °? and fire marshals in 6 States,** 
liquor-law inspectors in 3° and must enforce motor fuel tax laws 
in 10 States.%° In 14 States °° the highway patrol is subject to the call 
of the Governor for emergency service. In 7 States *" highway patrols 
are prohibited from acting in labor disputes or strikes, in 6 °° they 
may act only when so ordered by the Governor, and in 2 °° they are 
directed to enforce the law in such disputes. 

While the above powers and duties are specifically imposed on the 
highway patrols, in many States where they have general police 
powers other miscellaneous duties are imposed upon them. 

Due to the wide variation in the organization, powers, and duties 
of the agencies charged with patrolling the highways, it is believed 
that a better understanding of them will result from a brief sum- 
mary of the provisions in force in each State. Such summary 
follows: | 

Alabama.—There is in Alabama a State highway patrol of seven 
officers and such number of patrolmen as the Governor deems neces- 
sary. The patrol is an independent agency, directly responsible to the 
Governor, who appoints and removes its members. 





8% Arizona, California, Colorado, Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, M 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma Penikyt 
vania, South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and Wyoming. | 
This point is difficult to evaluate exactly. A more detailed description of the duties of 
each highway patrol appears in the individual State summaries which follow. 
_ Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Loui- 
yet pes gait Pee rh nee ate Pegs See Been ol New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
ork, regon, ode Island, Sou arolina, South Dak ir: 
Washington West Vireinia, and Wroming ota, Texas, Utah, Virginia, 
rizona, Colorado, orida, ssouri, New Hampshire, Nort * 
pone A jaa Ney gt pet, AS aceon een. : Cea eee a ee 
alifornia, Georgia, Iowa, nnesota, Montana, North Caroli 
8 Arkansas, California, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Marylandl Aichivehnereaia 
Revues re, ampen ts, NOK pues nae be A eae North Dakota, Ohio, 
; gon, nsylvania, ode Islan outh 0 t : 
Utah Vermont and West Virginia, . ; arolina, South Dakota, Texas, 
alifornia, nois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachu 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Rebels 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, West Virginia, and Wyomin 
Wiginee Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, and West 
% Arkansas, Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, Ore j i 
H Oregon, Utah pe West Virginia, ; gon, and West Virginia. 
rizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Missouri, N 
virghnia, nes Wisconsi. : i ew Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
abama, Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Nevada, New J 
Ss Sait North Carolina, Oregon, Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming tie a Fe 
“3 ‘ ee ya oe ye pole a Minnesota, Montana, and Ohio. 
c ; siana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, N , 
*® Oregon and West Virginia. SIF en Ork And Eee 
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Members of the patrol have all the powers of peace officers and must 
enforce the driver’s license law, promote public safety, and perform 
any duties required of them by the Governor in connection with the 
enforcement of any law. 

Arizona.—The Arizona highway patrol is a division of the State 
highway department and consists of a superintendent and not over 1 
patrolman for each 8,000 motor vehicles registered in the State. The 
State highway engineer fixes the salary of members of the patrol and 
appoints the superintendent, who in turn appoints the patrolmen. 

The patrol is vested with the authority of peace officers to enforce 
laws relating to the use of the highway or the operation of motor 
vehicles thereon, and is required to patrol the highways day and 
night, to enforce the laws relating to them, and to investigate acci- 
dents. The patrol shall never be used in connection with strikes or 
labor disputes. 

Arkansas.—The Arkansas State police is an independent depart- 
ment of the government, under the control of the Arkansas State 
police commission, which is appointed by the Governor with the 
consent of the Senate. The commission appoints a superintendent, 
who appoints as many patrolmen as the commission deems necessary. 
- The State police are conservators of the peace, and have the powers 
of local peace officers and fire marshals. They must cooperate with 
local officials to enforce all laws and apprehend criminals, patrol 
the highways, enforce the laws relating to vehicles and the use of 
the highways, collect delinquent motor-vehicle and gasoline taxes, 
determine the causes of injuries on the highways, and weigh com- 
mercial vehicles, but shall never be used in connection with labor 
disputes. e108 

California —The California highway patrol is a part of the de- 

artment of motor vehicles, the director of which appoints a chief 
of the patrol, who in turn appoints subordinates and traffic officers 
from lists of eligibles submitted by the county boards of supervisors. 

Members of the patrol have the powers of peace officers, but their 
primary duty is to enforce the provisions of the highway code. They 
shall not act as peace officers in enforcing other than highway laws 
except when in pursuit of an offender or suspect, or to make arrest 
for crimes committed on the highways. Among the duties allocated 
to the patrol are the direction of traffic, the inspection of vehicles 
and equipment, the inspection of garages, the investigation of acci- 
dents, and the service of relevant warrants. 

Colorado.—The State highway-courtesy patrol is an independent 
agency under control of a board which appoints a supervisor and 

rolmen. 
lorGaibers of the patrol are given the authority of peace officers to 
enforce the motor-vehicle laws and other laws relating to the opera- 
tion of motor vehicles on, or the use of, the highways; and are re- 
quired to enforce all laws pertaining to vehicles and their operators, 
and all fuel-tax laws. They may stop vehicles and inspect equipment 
and documents, inspect garages, investigate traffic accidents and auto- 
mobile thefts, and check livestock-transportation permits. However, 
no patrolman can be ater fas a peace officer by local or State 

i erve on strike duty. ‘ [ 
ee aie State Holiat-foues is under the direction of a 
commissioner who is appointed by the Governor for a 4-year term. 
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The commissioner appoints a force of 200 men, of whom 75 are 
assigned to highway-patrol duty exclusively. ane 

The State police have the same powers with respect to criminals 
and law enforcement as sheriffs, and are authorized to protect prop- 
erty and to investigate and prosecute any law violation except in 
municipalities having a local court. The duties of the force include 
the inspection of amusement parks, fuel-oil burners, motion-picture 
establishments, weights and measurements, the prevention of fuel 
profiteering, and the duties of fire marshals. On order of the Gov- 
ernor they may be required to suppress rioting or civil commotion. 

Delaware.—The State highway department appoints an unspecified 
number of traffic officers, called State police. 

These officers are conservators of the peace throughout the State, 
have the police powers of local peace ofticers, and are authorized to 
suppress all acts of violence and enforce all laws relating to the safety 
of persons and property. Their primary duty is the enforcement of 
all laws relating to the operation of vehicles on the public highways. 

The Governor is also authorized to appoint a motor-vehicle in- 
spector in each county. Such inspectors are supervised by the vehicle 
commission and are authorized to enforce the motor-vehicle laws. 

Florida.—The Governor is authorized to appoint, on the recom- 
mendation of the motor-vehicle commissioner, eight license inspectors: 
who operate under the control of the commissioner. 

These inspectors have police power and authority only to enforce 
the motor-vehicle laws. The principal reliance to secure obedience: 
to motor-vehicle laws is placed in county traffic officers, 

Georgia.—There is in Georgia a newly established (1937) depart-. 
ment of public safety, of which one division is the Georgia State 
patrol. The patrol comprises about 16 officers and 80 men appointed. 
and supervised by a commissioner of public safety, who is responsible 
to a departmental board. 

Members of the patrol are empowered to prevent, detect, and in- 
vestigate criminal acts, apprehend criminals, and safeguard lives. 
and property. Their primary duty is to patrol the rural public roads. 
They are required to cooperate with local police, but may exercise: 
the power of arrest only for offenses against the motor-vehicle law or 
other offenses committed on the highways. They must enforce the: 
driver’s license law and check truck weights, but are forbidden to act 
in labor disputes. 

Idaho—TVhe Idaho highway patrol is a part of the department of 
law enforcement. The Governor determines the number and pay of 
its et ae who are appointed by the commissioner of law enforce- 
ment. 

The deputies of the department have power to enforce all the penal 
and regulatory laws of the State, to preserve order, and to exercise 
the powers of local peace officers, They are required to license drivers 
and register motor vehicles, and may require the aid of local authori- 
ties when necessary. 

Lilinois:-—The director of the department of public works and 
buildings may appoint not over 350 State highway maintenance 
police from applicants who pass an examination. 

These policemen are conservators of the peace and have the powers 
of local peace officers. They must cooperate with local officials to: 
enforce all the laws of the State. The special duties of such police- 
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men are to patrol the highways in rural districts, to enforce motor- 
vehicle laws, to collect license fees, to weigh commercial vehicles, to 
inspect the highways weekly, and to arrest persons causing damage 
to the highways and their appurtenances. 

Indiana.—The Executive Department of the State of Indiana in- 
cludes a department of State police administered by a board and 
superintendent appointed by the Governor. The superintendent em- 
ploys an unnamed number of police at salaries fixed by the board. 

The State police have the powers of peace officers. They must 
prevent crime, apprehend criminals, arrest. for breaches of the peace 
in their presence, and investigate and report on motor-vehicle acci- 
dents. They are fire marshals, may serve process, and are specifically 
required to enforce the laws regulating the use of automobiles and 
safeguarding the highways. The police, however, can act within 
cities in labor disputes only by direction of the Governor. 

Lowa.—The division of highway safety and patrol is a part of the 
motor vehicle department. The commissioner of motor vehicles ap- 
points members of the patrol at salaries set by the legislature. 

Members of the patrol must enforce the provisions.of the motor- 
vehicle laws regarding regulation of motor vehicles and the laws of 
the road. They also have power to arrest without warrant a person 
violating any law in their presence. . 

Kansas—The State highway commission, through the director of 
highways, may appoint not over 20 motor-vehicle inspectors. These 
inspectors have the authority of peace officers and enforce the motor- 
vehicle laws only. 

Chief reliance in enforcing these laws is placed in the deputy 
sheriffs of each county, who are expressly charged with securing 
obedience to motor-vehicle laws. 

Unofficial information indicates that the 1937 Kansas Legislature 
reorganized the highway-commission inspectors into a State high- 
way patrol and expanded their functions. 

Kentucky.—The State highway commission and the State tax com- 
mission are authorized to appoint their employees as highway patrol- 
men, and when so appointed, such employees have the powers of 
peace officers to enforce the motor-vehicle laws. 

Statutory authority to establish a division of highway patrol in 
the department of highways exists, but apparently has not been exer- 
cised; and the county sheriffs and their deputies are relied upon to 
enforce the motor-vehicle laws. 

Louisiana.—The department of State police is headed by a super- 
intendent appointed by the Governor. Members of the force are 
appointed and their salaries set by the superintendent. 

They are peace officers and have all the powers of sheriffs with 
respect to criminal matters and law enforcement. They must appre- 
hend criminals, enforce the criminal and traffic laws of the State, and 
act as game wardens. The police employees of the department shall 
be the highway patrol of the State and as such shall perform only 
“real police duties.” They may act in industrial disputes in munici- 
palities only when actual violence has occurred and then upon order 
of the Governor. 

Maine.—The Governor appoints a chief of the State police, who in 
turn appoints members of the force for 3-year terms. The salaries 
of the chief and of the patrolmen are fixed by the Governor. 
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The State police have the same powers as sheriffs. They may 
arrest on view, serve process, investigate and prosecute law violators, 
and are required to cooperate with local officials to prevent crime. 
The police must patrol the State highways outside cities to enforce 
the motor-vehicle laws generally, and in particular must compel the 
registering of vehicles, the licensing of operators, and the reporting 
of accidents. They are subject to the call of the Governor for 
emergency purposes. 

Maryland.—The Department of Maryland State Police is headed by 
a superintendent appointed by the Governor for a 4-year term. The 
superintendent appoints 38 officers and 47 policemen from civil-service 
lists. 

The State police are peace officers with the same powers as local 
sheriffs. It is their duty to prevent crime, enforce the criminal and 
motor-vehicle laws, and cooperate with local officials. They must 
also enforce the game, fish, oyster, and forest-conservation laws. 
State policemen are explicitly required to carry out all the laws relat- 
ing to motor vehicles, including registration of vehicles and licensing 
of operators. The general law-enforcement powers of these officers 
may be exercised within a municipality only on request of the govern- 
ing officer of such municipality or the Governor, and shall never be 
exercised in four counties of the State. 

Massachusetts.—The department of public safety is administered 
by a commissioner who personally heads a division of State police 
within the department, appointing and removing its members. 

All officers and inspectors of the department of public safety have 
the powers of constables and police officers. The department is 
charged with enforcing the boiler laws, fire laws, fish and game laws; 
maintenance of order in prisons; prevention of cruelty to children 
and animals; care of drug addicts; and inspection of firearms; in addi- 
tion to a general command to enforce all the laws of the State; and to 
direct inspections. Special officers are used for many of these inspec- 
tional functions, but they have general police powers. The enforce- 
ment of motor-vehicle laws, including registration of vehicles, licens- 
ing of operators, and investigation of accidents, is a special duty of 
the uniformed State police. The Governor may command the service 
of policemen in quelling disputes, but only after actual violence has 
occurred. 

Michigan.—A commissioner appointed by the Governor heads the 
Michigan State police and appoints the members of the force at 
salaries which he prescribes. 

Members of the police are conservators of the peace and may serve 
process when directed by the Governor. They may require the aid 
of, and must cooperate with, local officers. Policemen may arrest 
without warrant for any law violations committed in their presence 
including laws for the protection of the public and those regulating 
the use of the highways. It is the special duty of the police to pre- 
ls sti ats 

imnesota.—The commissioner of highways may employ, at 1 
fixed by statute, not over 100 persons to arctored the thaw ler 
the protection and use of trunk highways. 

These officers have, on trunk highways only, the same powers with 
respect to enforcement of criminal laws as local peace officers insofar 
as 1s necessary for the protection of life and property upon the high- 
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ways. ‘To effectuate this authority, law violators found on the trunk 
highways may be pursued and apprehended elsewhere. Such officers 
must cooperate with local officials, but can never be used in industrial 
disputes. 

Mississippi.—The auditor of public accounts is authorized to em- 
ploy five patrolmen to enforce the laws relating to the payment of 
license taxes by commercial vehicles. This is not a highway patrol in 
the true sense, however. 

Reliance is placed upon county patrolmen to enforce the traffic 
aws. 

Missouri.—The Governor appoints a superintendent of the Missouri 
State highway patrol who in turn appoints 10 officers and not over 
115 patrolmen. 

Members of the patrol have full peace powers and may arrest with- 
out warrant for the violation of any law. Special duties of the 
patrol are to police the State highways, to regulate traffic thereon, to 
weigh commercial vehicles, to determine and arrest persons damaging 
the highways, and to cooperate with the motor-vehicle commission 
in the collection of registration and license fees and with the inspector 
of oils in the collection of fuel taxes. 

Montana.—A highway patrol board is in charge of the Montana 
highway patrol and appoints a supervisor and as many patrolmen at 
statutorily fixed salaries as the anual appropriation permits. 

Patrolmen may arrest for any traffic violation committed in their 
presence but shall not otherwise be deemed peace officers. The special 
duty of the patrol is to make arrests for 22 specified offenses against 
the motor-vehicle laws, and for certain other enumerated crimes com- 
mitted in their presence. They may investigate traffic accidents and 
examine and recommend forfeiture of the license of persons who fre- 
quently violate the motor-vehicle laws. 

Nebraska.—No provision for the enforcement of motor-vehicle laws 
ae than by local peace officers was noted in the statutes of this 

tate. 

Nevada.—A. State police force exists under a superintendent ap- 
pointed by the Governor. The superintendent may appoint 5 officers, 
25 policemen, and not over 250 reserves. 

The State police may arrest without warrant any person charged 
with violating any law of the State, may serve criminal process, and 
in general perform the duties of peace officers. The members of this 
force have sufficiently broad powers to enable them to enforce motor- 
vehicle laws, but this duty is not specifically imposed upon them. 
The police must suppress riots and arrest persons engaged therein. 

New Hampshire—The commissioner of motor vehicles, appointed 
by the Governor, may employ an unspecified number of suitable per- 
sons as examiners. 

Such examiners have power to enforce all laws, rules, and regula- 
tions, relating to motor vehicles, and make arrests for violations 
thereof. To this end they may arrest without warrant, serve criminal 
process, and require aid from local officials when necessary. 

New Jersey.—Enforcement of motor-vehicle laws is primarily in 
the hands of the State police under a superintendent, appointed by 
the Governor for a 5-year term. The superintendent appoints a force 
of approximately 100 officers and 180 troopers for 2-year terms. 

The police are peace officers and are authorized to prevent crime, 
execute warrants, arrest without warrant for law violations in their 
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presence, and are primarily concerned with protecting inhabitants 
of rural areas. Policemen are forest, fish, and game wardens, and 
are subject to the call of the Governor for emergency service. They 
are specifically charged with enforcement of the motor-vehicle laws. 

The commissioner of motor vehicles appoints a force of inspectors 
who have charge of registration and licensing laws, and incidentally 
enforce the traffic laws. 

New Mewico—The Governor appoints a board of supervisors and 
a chief policeman of the New Mexico State police. The board em- 
ploys not over 30 patrolmen from civil-service lists, 

These patrolmen are conservators of the peace with full powers to 
apprehend all law violators. They are charged with the enforcement 
of all laws of the State relating to the use of the highway, including 
registration and license laws, regulation of “for hire” vehicles, and 
the collection of fuel taxes. The Governor may detail the entire 
force to any part of the State to handle disturbances. 

While this organization is called a State police, its size and duties 
indicate that it operates primarily as a highway patrol. 

New York.—The executive department contains a division of State 
police headed by a superintendent appointed by the Governor. The 
superintendent appoints a force of about 230 officers and 450 privates, 

The State police must prevent and detect crime and in general 
exercise the powers of peace officers. They are fish and game war- 
dens, and are specifically charged with the duty to investigate and 
make arrests for violations of the traffic laws and motor-vehicle 
thefts. The Governor may call upon the police for emergency serv- 
ice, but they may act to suppress rioting within a municipality only 
upon his express orders. 

The law also provides for the appointment of inspectors, with lim- 
ited police powers, by the motor-vehicle commissioner. Such inspec- 
tors are chiefly concerned with registration and licensing laws, rather 
than traffic on the highways, and not a highway-patrol force. 

North Carolina—The commissioner of revenue appoints and fixes 
the compensation of a captain and 120 patrolmen who constitute the 
division of highway safety of the department of revenue. 

Members of the patrol have the powers of peace officers only to 
enforce the laws relating to motor vehicles on the highways. They 
must regularly police the State highway system, enforce the driver’s 
license laws in conjunction with local officials, and act as inspectors of 
weights and measures. When directed by the Governor or requested 
by local officials, members of the patrol may exercise general police 
powers and may arrest persons accused of any criminal offense. 

North Dakota—The highway commissioner appoints a State high- 
way-patrol superintendent, who in turn appoints not over 10 highway 
police. Salaries are fixed by statute. 

Members of the patrol are invested with all the powers of peace 
officers and are required to enforce the laws relating to the protection 
of the highways and the operation of vehicles thereon. They are 
required to arrest any person violating a motor-vehicle law in their 
presence and must direct traffic, examine registration and licensing 
documents, inspect garages, and investigate traffic accidents and 
motor-vehicle thefts. 

While the patrolmen have full police powers, their specific duties 
effectively limit their activities to those of a highway police force. 
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_Ohio—The department of highways includes a division of State 
highway patrol under the direction of a superintendent, appointed 
by the director of highways. The superintendent may employ not 
over 200 patrolmen and 30 radio operators at salaries fixed by the 
director of highways. 

Members of the patrol are vested with the authority of peace offi- 
cers to enforce the State laws relating to the registration of motor 
vehicles, their operation, and the protection of the highways. They 
must require commercial vehicles to obey the laws, investigate fuel- 
tax violations and accidents, and arrest parties damaging the high- 
ways or their appurtenances. The powers of patrolmen are not 
general and are expressly declared to be supplementary to those of 
local peace officers. 

Oklahoma.—The department of public safety includes a division 
of highway patrol. The commissioner of public safety appoints a 
mae 12 officers, and not over 125 patrolmen at statutorily determined 
salaries. 

Patrolmen are constituted peace officers to enforce the laws relat- 
ing to the use of the highways and the operation of motor vehicles 
thereon, and other laws by direction of the Governor, or when of- 
fenses are committed in their presence. They are required to direct 
traffic, to inspect vehicles and garages, to investigate traffic accidents, 
fuel tax law violations, and motor-vehicle thefts, and to enforce the 
laws relating to registration of vehicles, licensing of operators, and 
the protection of the highways and structures thereon. 

Oregon.—The department of state police is headed by a superin- 
tendent appointed by the Governor, who in turn appoints for 2-year 
terms such number of officers and privates as the Governor deems 
necessary, at salaries fixed by statute. 

These Oregon State police have all the powers of local peace of- 
ficers and must enforce all criminal laws. They are game wardens, 
fish wardens, fire marshals, and liquor law deputies. They are 
explicitly required to enforce the motor-vehicle laws and only the 
proportion of their time so spent may be charged to the highway 
fund. Policemen are subject to the call of the Governor for emer- 
gency service and may serve in labor disputes. , 

Pennsylvania.—There is a dual rural law enforcement system in 
this State. The State police have broad powers as peace officers 
and must enforce all laws in rural areas. However, the enforcement 
of motor-vehicle laws is vested primarily in the State highway pa- 
trol, a part of the department of revenue. The secretary of revenue 
appoints, fixes the salaries, and determines the number of employees 
of this patrol. Its members are given authority and police power, 
when in uniform, to arrest without warrant any person violating 
any provision of the vehicle code (changed by 1937 legislation; 
details not available). ia 

Rhode Island.—The executive department includes a division of 
State police, headed by a superintendent appointed by the Governor. 
The superintendent may employ such number of patrolmen as he 
deems necessary, at salaries fixed by him within statutory limits. 

State policemen have all the powers of local peace officers In en- 
forcing all criminal laws. They must prevent and detect crime and 
assist in apprehending criminals. The Governor may call upon 
them to suppress riots, but they may do so within municipalities 
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only upon his order. No specific direction to enforce the motor- 
vehicle laws was noted, but apparently this is done as a part of 
their general police duty. 

South Carolina.—The highway department may employ such agents 
as it deems necessary to carry out the motor-vehicle laws, and organ- 
ize them as the South Carolina highway patrol. 

Patrolmen are State constables and have the right to arrest persons 
committing any criminal offense in their presence. They are di- 
rected to enforce the driver’s license laws and traffic laws and in so 
doing are required to remain on the highways at all times except 
when in pursuit of offenders who could not be apprehended thereon. 

South Dakota—The department of motor patrol is a part of the 
State highway commission, which appoints a superintendent, who 
appoints and determines the salaries of such full-time agents as he 
deems necessary. 

These agents have full police powers, are directed to prevent and 
detect crime, apprehend criminals, enforce all the traffic and criminal 
laws of the State, and perform other related duties at the direction of © 
the legislature. They must enforce all laws relating to the regulation 
of motor vehicles, traffic, the use of the highways, and the operation 
of vehicles thereon. 

Tennessee—The commissioner of finance and taxation appoints a 
Tennessee highway patrol consisting of a chief and not more than 
one patrolman for each 50 miles of the State highway system. Sal- 
aries are determined by the commissioner. 

The patrol must police the State highways and enforce all laws 
and regulations relating to the operation of motor vehicles and the 
use of the highways. Members of the patrol must also assist the com- 
missioner of finance and taxation to collect all taxes and revenue 
accruing to the State. 

Apparently, members of this patrol have no general police powers. 
These are vested in a Tennessee State Police, which does not appear 
to be engaged in patrolling the highways. 

Texas.—The department of public safety is supervised by a three- 
man public safety commission which appoints the director of public 
safety, who is in direct charge of the department. The department 
includes the Texas Rangers, a State police force with broad powers 
and general jurisdiction, and the Texas highway patrol, charged 
particularly with enforcement of the motor-vehicle laws. The di- 
rector appoints a chief of the patrol, not over 45 officers, and not over 
300 privates at salaries fixed by the legislature. 

Members of the highway patrol are clothed with all the general 
police powers of the Texas Rangers in addition to their specific au- 
thority to enforce the laws regulating the operation of motor vehicles 
and the use of the highways. The Governor may direct the activities 
of the patrol as he sees fit in the event of public disasters or riots. 

Utah.—The State road commission is in charge of the State high- 
way patrol, and may appoint and fix the salaries of as many persons 
as it deems necessary adequately to police the State highways. 

These patrols have general police powers and may arrest violators 
of any State law. 

_ Their particular functions, however, are to enforce the laws relat- 
ing to the use of the highways, the licensing of operators, the regis- 
tration of vehicles, and their operation. The Governor may call upon 
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the patrol for emergency service, and it may be required to aid in 
enforcing the liquor laws. 

Vermont.—The commissioner of motor vehicles may appoint not 
over 37 inspectors. 

These inspectors enforce all statutes, rules, and regulations per- 
taining to motor vehicles and the display of lights thereon, and to 
this end only may arrest violators of such laws. They also inspect 
garages and investigate accidents. 

Virginia.—Enforcement of motor vehicle laws is in the division of 
motor vehicles of the department of finance. The director of the 
division of motor vehicles is appointed by the Governor, and in turn 
may appoint bonded inspectors to patrol the highways. 

These inspectors have the powers of sheriffs and may enforce all 
the criminal laws of the State. They are particularly required to 
enforce the license and registration laws, the gasoline tax laws, and 
the traffic laws. They may inspect vehicles and equipment on the 
road or in garages. 

Washington—The Governor appoints the chief of the Washington 
State Patrol, an independent agency of the State government, and the 
pues employs and fixes the salaries of a sufficient number of patrol 
officers. 

These patrolmen have the police powers and duties of sheriffs and 
peace officers generally, and are particularly directed to contro] traftic 
throughout the State. 

West Virginia—The department of public safety is a State police 
force headed by a superintendent appointed by the Governor for a 
4-year term. The superintendent appoints 64 officers and from 120 
to 220 privates at statutorily fixed salaries for 2-year terms. 

These policemen have all the powers of sheriffs except in matters 
of a civil nature. They are forest patrolmen, game and fish wardens, 
and deputy prohibition officers, and must cooperate with local offi- 
cials in detecting crime. They must see that the law is enforced 
during labor disputes, but shall aid neither party to such dispute. 
They are not specifically required to enforce motor-vehicle laws, but 
apparently do so under their general powers. 

Wisconsin—The State treasury department includes a State in- 
spection bureau under a supervisor of inspectors, appointed by the 
Governor for a 4-year term. 

This bureau is specifically charged with the enforcement of all 
provisions of the vehicle code regulating highway traffic. Its in- 
spectors may weigh vehicles, investigate violations of the registration 
laws, and inspect garages. In the discharge of their duties these 
inspectors have the powers of sheriffs. 

Wyoming.—The State highway superintendent appoints and fixes 
the salaries of a State highway patrol, comprising a captain and a 
sufficient number of patrolmen. 

The patrol enforces the motor vehicle laws, performs other duties 
which may be assigned, and is subject to the call of the Governor in 
emergencies. Members of the patrol, while actually engaged in per- 
forming their duties, have and may exercise all the powers of peace | 
officers except the service of civil process. ae 

District of Columbia—The Metropolitan Police includes a traffic 
division charged with the duty of enforcing motor vehicle laws. 
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However, the peculiar status of the District of Columbia makes 
this organization more closely akin to a local police force than a State 
highway patrol, hence no discussion of its powers will be included 


herein. 


LAWS RELATING TO THE LICENSING OF OPERATORS OF MOTOR 
VEHICLES 


In 41 States no person, unless specifically exempted by law, may 
drive any motor vehicle upon a highway unless such person has a 
valid license as an operator or chauffeur. There are eight States * 
that have not enacted laws requiring that all motor vehicle drivers be 
licensed. 


PERSONS EXEMPT FROM OBTAINING OPERATORS’ LICENSES 


The following classes of persons are specifically exempted from the 
obligation of obtaining drivers’ licenses: 

1. Any person operating a motor vehicle in the service of the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps, of the United States, is exempt in 27 States.? 

2. Any person in the service of the Federal Government, when 
furnished by the employing agency with a driver’s permit and when 
operating an official motor vehicle in such service, is exempt in three 
States.® 

3. Persons operating road machines, farm tractors, or implements 
of husbandry, temporarily moved upon a highway, are exempt in 
29 States.+ 

4. Exemptions are made in favor of members of the National Guard 
of any State while in the State of Washington, members of the Penn- 
sylvania National Guard in the State of Pennsylvania, and foreign 
diplomats and New Hampshire State officials in New Hampshire. 

5. A nonresident who has in his immediate possession a valid 
operator’s license issued by his home State is exempt in 18 States® 
if he is 16 years of age, in Indiana and New York if he is 18 years old, 
in Iowa and Oregon if he is 15 years old, in Michigan if he is 14 years 
old, in California if he is 21 years old. Sixteen States ® require only 
that a nonresident shall have complied with the laws of his home 
State relating to the issuance of drivers’ licenses. 

The period of time during which such nonresident may operate 
is limited to the reciprocity period in 12 States,’ to 90 days in South 
Carolina and West Virginia, to 60 days in Indiana, and to 30 days 
in Nebraska and Ohio. 


as Florida, Illinois, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and 
‘yoming. 

* Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. 

3’ Alabama, Pennsylvania, and Texas. 

4 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
+1 at W Boot cet hag pes and Wisconsin. 

rizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Kentuck 
LS Etaapate Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginian ane 
shington. 

* Alabama, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska. New Hampshire, New Jersey. 
North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island outh Carolina ’ inia, 
Wiscoseiny art “tae? Disthieiat Col , South Carolina, Vermont, West Virginia, 

* Alabama, Connecticut, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, and the District of Columbia. 
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Massachusetts provides that the exemption will apply only to 
nonresident operators from States requiring standards of fitness for 
drivers substantially as high as its own. 

In Connecticut nonresident operators less than 18 years old must 
comply with the provisions of the insurance law applicable to resi- 
dent operators below that age. 

6. Ten States * permit a nonresident who is at least 18 years of age 
whose home State or country does not require the licensing of opera- 
tors, to operate for a specified period any motor vehicle which is 
duly registered in the home State or country of such nonresident. 

In 12 States* the age limit is 16 years; in 1 State each it is 14.1° 
15,% and 21 years; +? while in 15 States ?* it is merely required that 
the nonresident shall be of a proper age to operate lawfully in his 
home State. 

The period during which this class of nonresident may drive with- 
out obtaining an operator’s license is limited to 90 days by 11 States, 
to 60 days by 1 State, to 30 days by 14 States,° to the reciprocity 
period by 12 States,” to the time it takes to pass through the State 
by Georgia, and to such time as the State highway commission shall 
fix by South Carolina. 


MINIMUM AGE FOR UNRESTRICTED OPERATORS’ LICENSES 


In 25 States ** an unrestricted operator’s license may not be issued 
to any person under the age of 16 years; in 5 States™® the age 
limit is 15 years, in 4 States *° it is 18 years, in 4 more States 2* it 
is 14 years, in 1 State’ it is 17 years, and in 2 States?* the law 
does not fix a minimum age. It may be proper here to point out 
that of the eight States that do not have drivers’ license laws, 
Florida and Louisiana declare it unlawful for persons under 14 
years of age to operate a motor vehicle; Illinois, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming fix the minimum age at 15; Missouri fixes it at 16; while 
Mississippi and Oklahoma have no provision covering the matter. 


MINIMUM AGE FOR DRIVERS OF SCHOOL BUSSES 


The driver of any motor vehicle while in use as a school bus for 
the transportation of pupils to and from school must be over 21 years 


8 Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, New York, North Carolina, 
Oregon, and Utah. 

® Connecticut, Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

10 Michigan. 

Towa. 

2 California. 

13 Alabama, Arizona, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 


Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Vermont, West Virginia, and 
the District of Columbia. 

14 Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Texas, Utah, and West Virginia. 

16 Indiana. 

16 Arizona, California, Delaware, Iowa, Kentucky, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Tennessee, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

1” Alabama, Connecticut, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, and the District of Columbia. 

18 Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas. California, Colorado. Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, 
Idaho, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylva'nia, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, Washington, 
Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. ‘> 

19 Towa, Maine, Minnesota, Nevada, and West Virginia. 

20 Indiana, New York, Vermont, and Virginia. 

21 Michigan, New Mexico, South Carolina, and Texas. 

22New Jersey. 

23 Montana and Ohio. 
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of age in 12 States, over 18 in 7 States,?° over 17 in 1 State,?* and 
over 16 in 4 States.?7 


MINIMUM AGE FOR CHAUFFEURS 


In 3 States? no person under 21 years of age may be granted a 
chauffeur’s license (“chauffeur” is understood to mean any person 
who is employed for the principal purpose of operating a motor ve- 
hicle and any person who drives a motor vehicle while in use as a 
public or common carrier of persons or property) ; in 19 States 7° 
the minimum age for chauffeurs is 18 years, in Colorado it is 17 years, 
and in West Virginia it is 15 years. 

In some States minimum ages are also prescribed for chauffeurs 
engaged in driving certain classes of vehicles. 

For drivers of common carriers of property five States *° fix the 
age limit at 21 years, seven ** at 18 years, Colorado at 17 years, and 
Idaho at 16 years. 

In 20 States ** no person under 21 years of age may operate a 
public-passenger bus; in six States ** the age limit for such drivers is 
18 years, in Colorado it is 17 years, and in Idaho 16 years. 

The foregoing is not deemed exhaustive of this subject, nor as 
entirely accurate, since in many States the age limits and qualifica- 
tions of drivers of common carriers of persons and property are fixed 
by the public service commission or similar regulatory body. 


PERSONS NOT LICENSED 


Twenty-five States ** forbid the issuance of a license to any person 
as an operator or chauffeur whose license has been suspended, during 
the period of such suspension; or to any person whose license has 
been revoked, during the period of such revocation. 


All of the above States and, in addition, West Virginia prohibit 


the issuance of a license to any person who is a habitual drunkard 
or who is addicted to the use of narcotic drugs. 


In 24 States *° a license shall not be issued to any person who has 
previously been adjudged to be afflicted with, or to be suffering 
from, any mental disability or disease and who has not at the time 


of application been restored to competency by the methods provided 
by law. 


*4 Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, and Utah. 


ope RA ee Georgia, Missouri, Michigan, New Mexico, Oregon, and Washington. 
olorado. 

27Tdaho, Iowa, Kansas, and Montana. 

78 Indiana, New York, and Utah. 

2 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Georgia, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, 
Vermont, Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 

*° Arkansas, Indiana, Kansas, New York, and Tennessee. 

%1 Connecticut, Georgia. Illinois, Michigan, North Carolina. Texas, and Vermont. 


32 Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York. North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, and Washington. 


88 Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Louisiana, Texas, and Vermont. 

* Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California. Colorado. Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

* Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, 


Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wincor wii ; 


——————o 
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_ A license may not be issued, in 11 States,?* to any person who 
is unable to understand highway warning signs in the English 
language. 

The motor-vehicle administrator is given discretion, in 37 States,* 
to refuse a license to any person who by reason of physical or mental 
disability, or other cause, would not be able to operate a motor 
vehicle with safety upon the highways. 

In Michigan a license may not be issued to a habitually careless 
driver or to a habitual criminal; nor, in New Mexico, to any person 
who has been convicted of four charges of reckless driving within 
1 year, or to any person who has been convicted of two felonies in 
the commission of which a motor vehicle was used; nor, in North 
Dakota to any person who has been convicted of three misdemeanors 
within 2 years; nor, in Pennsylvania, to any person whose hands 
have been lost or whose vision is less than 50-percent normal when 
corrected by glasses; nor, in Washington, to any person whose vision 
is not 20/50 or better when wearing glasses. In Oregon and Wash- 
ington, persons with diseases or physical defects may be required to 
furnish a medical certificate before a license will be issued to them. 


INSTRUCTION PERMITS AND TEMPORARY LICENSES 


Twenty-six States ** provide that any person who, except for his 
lack of instruction in operating a motor vehicle, would be qualified 
to obtain an operator’s license, may have issued to him a temporary 
instruction permit, entitling the applicant, while such permit is in 
his immediate possession, to drive a motor vehicle for a prescribed 
number of days provided he is accompanied by a licensed operator 
or chauffeur who actually occupies a seat beside him. 

Seven States,’® instead of issuing learners’ permits, provide that 
any otherwise qualified person may drive if accompanied by a 
licensed operator or chauffeur who shall be civilly lable for the 
negligence of the beginner. 

The administrative agency, in 13 States,*° may issue a tempo- 
rary permit to an applicant who is apparently qualified to drive a 
motor vehicle. Such permit enables the applicant to drive without 
an accompanying instructor, while the administrative agency is com- 
pleting an investigation into all facts relative to the right of the 
applicant to receive an operator’s license. 


FORM AND CONTENTS OF APPLICATION FOR LICENSE 


Applications for operators’ licenses must, in 35 States, be verified 
before a person authorized to administer oaths. As a general rule, 


36 Arizona, Indiana, Iowa, New Mexico, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. , 

37 Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina. North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. 

88 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado. Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Towa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the 
District of Columbia. ’ 

89 Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont. } ; 

40 Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Michigan, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, and Virginia. ; P 

41 Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. 
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such applications are made on forms prescribed by the motor-vehicle 
administrator, and must show the name, age, and residence of the 
applicant, and such other information as may reasonably be required. 
In addition the applicant is required, in 31 States,‘* to show whether 
he has previously been licensed as an operator or chauffeur, and if 
so, by what State; whether his application for a license has ever 
been refused ; whether his license has ever been suspended or revoked ; 
and the date of and reason for such refusal, suspension, or Tevoca- 
tion. Specific information is required as to physical defects in eight 
States; *° as to driving experience in four States;** and as to the 
amount and type of automobile insurance carried in two States.‘ 


APPLICATIONS OF MINORS FOR LICENSES 


Twenty-five States *° require that the application of any person 
under the age of 18 years shall be signed by the parents, guardian, 
or employer of such person. In California and Nevada a similar re- 
quirement applies to all applicants under 21; in Colorado to all 
under 17; and in South Carolina to all under 14 years of age. 

Six States *’ provide that any negligence or willful misconduct of 
a minor under the age of 18, while driving a motor vehicle upon a 
highway, shall be imputed to the person who signed the application 
of such minor. Such person is jointly and severally liable with the 
minor for any damages resulting from the minor’s negligence. In 
California a similar provision applies with respect to persons under 
21; in Colorado to those under 17; and in North Dakota to those 
under 16 years of age. Maine has a statute whereby anyone who 
permits an unauthorized person under 18 years of age to drive is 
jointly liable for the negligence of such unauthorized driver, and 
Pennsylvania and Virginia have a similar provision applicable to 
persons who permit children under the age of 16 to operate a motor 
vehicle. 


EXAMINATION OF APPLICANTS 


In six States ** no examination or test of any applicant’s ability 
to operate a motor vehicle is required as a prerequisite to the issuance 
of a driver’s license. Five other States 4 that do not require an 
examination or test of every new applicant’s ability to operate a 
motor vehicle give the official issuing the license discretion to examine 
applicants whom he suspects of being unfit to drive. Thirty States °° 
require every new applicant for a driver’s license to pass such tests 


“ Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Indi- 
ana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts. Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. 


Sy Alabama, California, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, and 
isconsin. 


“ Arizona, California, Nebraska, and Wisconsin. 

46 North Dakota and Wisconsin. 

4° Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Ten- 
7 a Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and the District of 

oOlumbp1a, 

47 Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, Idaho, Kentucky, and Utah. 

# Alabama, Kentucky, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, and Texas. 

*# Georgia, Maine, Nebraska, North Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

” Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 


Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia, 
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as are prescribed by law or administrative regulation and to give an 
actual demonstration of ability to exercise ordinary and reasonable 
control in the operation of a motor vehicle. 


SCOPE OF EXAMINATION 


_ The foregoing 30 States require that every applicant for a driver’s 
license must satisfy the administrator that he has the proper physical 
and mental ability to operate a motor vehicle on the highways so as 
not to jeopardize the safety of persons or property. Tests are specifi- 
cally required in 10 States © of the applicant’s vision; in 9 States 52 
of his ability to read and understand highway signs regulating, 
warning, and directing traffic; and in 15 States * of his knowledge 
of the traffic laws of the State. The administrator is given specific 
authority in six States * to require a physician’s or oculist’s certifi- 
cate from applicants whom he has reason to believe are suffering 
from physical or mental defects. The law of Washington °° pro- 
vides for a thorough examination consisting of a general test of 
vision, color blindness, stereoscopic or depth perception, reaction 
time; a written test on motor vehicle laws consisting of 25 questions, 
80 percent of which must be answered correctly; and an actual 
driving test conducted by the Washington State patrol. 


REEXAMINATION OF PREVIOUSLY LICENSED OPERATORS 


In all States ** that require examination for drivers’ licenses, ex- 
cept Washington, the administrator is authorized to waive the exami- 
nation of any person who applies for a renewal of his license. Wash- 
ington requires that every driver must be examined at least once 
every 4 years. Some States require, or authorize the administrator 
to require, reexamination of accident-prone drivers. Four States *? 
authorize the administrator to require, when in his judgment it is 
necessary to public safety, the reexamination of any operator; while 
in Colorado all operators involved in accidents must be reexamined. 
In Delaware the vehicle commissioner must reexamine anyone whom 
the State police superintendent or the chief of police of Wilmington 
recommends. He must also reexamine all operators who reach 75 
years of age. All operators must be reexamined in Oregon when 
they attain 70 years of age. 


WHO CONDUCTS EXAMINATIONS 


In 14 States ** the administrator is authorized to appoint as exam- 
iners, sheriffs, chiefs of police, or other officials or private citizens 
whom he deems qualified. In 18 States *® the examinations are 


51 Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, New Mexico, Ohio, Tennessee, Wash- 
ington, and the District of Columbia. ; } 

‘a Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, New Mexico, Ohio, Rhode Island, and 
Tennessee. 

53 Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Washington, West Virginia, and the District 
of Columbia. , i ; 

' Connecticut, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

5 Laws of 1937, ch. 188. 

% See note 50, supra. pA 

& California, Oregon, Vermont, and West Virginia. ues j 

58 Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, Oregon, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, and Washington. ; 

5° California, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Vermont, West Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 
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conducted by full-time agents of the administrator or by the State 
police. puritio sacra | rs 

When an examination 1s required by the motor-vehicle adminis- 
trator, it is conducted in Nebraska by the county treasurer; in 
North Dakota by agents of the highway department; and in Wis- 
consin by sheriffs or chiefs of police. 


RESTRICTED LICENSES 


Nineteen States °° specifically authorize the administrator to im- 
pose restrictions suitable to the licensee’s driving ability with respect 
to the type of or special mechanical control devices required on motor 
vehicles which he may operate, or such other restrictions as the ad- 
ministrator may determine to be appropriate to assure the safe oper- 
ation of motor vehicles by the licensee. In several other States 
broad discretionary powers lodged in the administrator would prob- 
ably authorize him to impose such reasonable restrictions as he might 
see fit. Another type of restricted license authorized in a number 
of States is that which may be issued to minors not old enough to 
be eligible for an unrestricted license. In 10 States,°t such license 
may be issued to children over 14; in 2 States ® to those over 16; 
and in Texas to a person under 14 years after a hearing before the 
county judge. The restrictions most frequently imposed are that 
the licensed minor shall use a motor vehicle only to travel to and 
from school, or in the conduct. of his parent’s business, or during 
daylight hours only, or on rural roads only, or some combination of 
these limitations. 


DURATION OF LICENSES 


Operators’ licenses must be renewed annually in 18 States; ** every 
2 years in 7 States; ** every 3 years in 7 States; * every 4 years in 
1 State; °* and every 5 years in 1 State,*’ except that licenses issued 
therein after 1939 shall be renewed every 3 years. There is no 
requirement for renewal of licenses in seven States.®® 


NOTICE OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS OR NAME 


Tn 15 States,*® whenever any holder of an operator’s license shall 
move from the address named in the license issued to him, he must 
within a reasonable time notify the motor vehicle administrator of 
his new address in writing. When the name of any licensee is 
changed a similar notification is required in 10 States.7° 


60 Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Kansas, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Washington. and the District of Columbia. 
eh ta Cnet Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, Tennessee, Virginia, and 

New York and Vermont. . 

*8 Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
sland, Tennessee, and Vermont, 

“ California, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, North Dakota, Oregon, and Washington. 


Conese: Michigan, New York, North Carolina, Texas, Utah, and the District of 


® South Carolina. 
& Virginia. 
Arlen Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
PTROmAeA, California, ( olorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Michi- 
et ho Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Carolina, Utah, and the District of 


Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Kans | i ci 
South Carolia, and Deh: é as, Michigan, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, 
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LICENSE RECORDS 


In 31 States," the administrator is required to keep a record of 
all applications for licenses granted or denied and of all licenses 
suspended or revoked, with the reasons therefor. 


CANCELATION OF LICENSES 


It is provided in 16 States” that an operator’s license automati- 
cally becomes void, or may be summarily canceled by the adminis- 
trator, upon determination that the licensee was not entitled to the 
issuance thereof or that said licensee committed any fraud in making 
his application. In Texas, a license is automatically canceled upon 
adjudication of the licensee’s insanity, epilepsy, habitual drunken- 
ness, or drug addiction. 


SUSPENSION OF NONRESIDENTS’ DRIVING PRIVILEGES 


The motor-vehicle administrator is specifically authorized, in 29 
States,’* to suspend or revoke the driving privileges of nonresidents 
for the same causes and in like manner as similar privileges of 
residents may be suspended or revoked; and in 25 States? the 
administrator is further authorized, upon receiving a record of the 
conviction of a nonresident of an offense against the motor-vehicle 
laws, to forward a certified copy of such conviction to the motor- 
vehicle administrator of the State wherein such person is a resident. 


SUSPENSION OF LICENSE UPON CONVICTION IN ANOTHER STATE 


In 28 States,” the administrator is specifically authorized and 
directed to suspend or revoke the driver’s license of any resident 
upon receipt of notice of the conviction of such resident of an offense 
against the motor-vehicle laws of another State, if conviction of 
such offense would in the home State be sufficient ground for the 
suspension or revocation of his license. 7 

To facilitate the operation of such laws, the courts of 37 States 7 
are required to forward to the administrator a record of every 
coragtion of an offense that requires the suspension of a driver's 
icense, 


7 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Ten- 
muha Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of 

olumbia. 

@ Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Kansas, Maine, Nebraska, New: 
Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Wisconsin, 
and the District of Columbia. 

*% Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut. Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. 

* Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and 
the District of Columbia. 

*® Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. 

Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. 
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MANDATORY REVOCATION OF LICENSE ** 


In 30 States 78 the motor-vehicle administrator or the court hav- 
ing jurisdiction must forthwith revoke the license of any operator 
convicted of manslaughter resulting from the operation of a motor 
vehicle; and in 36 States *® must revoke the license of any operator 
convicted of driving while under the influence of intoxicating liquor 
or narcotic drugs. 

Revocation of license is mandatory in 25 States ®*° upon convic- 
tion of any felony in the commission of which a motor vehicle was 
used; in 31 States ** upon conviction of failure to stop and render 
aid or disclose identity in the event of a motor vehicle accident 
resulting in the death or personal injury of another; and in 26 
States * upon conviction of perjury or the making of a false affi- 
davit or statement required by any law relating to the licensing of 
drivers or to the ownership or operation of motor vehicles. 

In 17 States ** revocation of a driver’s permit is mandatory upon 
three convictions for reckless driving within a period of 12 months; 
in 2 States ** upon conviction of two charges of reckless driving 
within 12 months; in 5 States *° upon the first conviction of reckless 
driving; and in Washington upon conviction of three charges of 
reckless driving within a period of 2 years. 

Revocation is also mandatory in five States ®* upon conviction of 
permitting a person under the influence of intoxicating liquor or 
narcotic drugs to drive; in three States *7 upon conviction of drunken 
driving resulting in the death or injury of another; in three 
States ** upon conviction of misuse of license; in three States %° 
upon conviction of a violation of any motor-vehicle law constituting 
a misdemeanor; in three States ®® upon conviction of assault com- 
mitted with a motor vehicle; in Delaware when death results from 


™ Mandatory revocation of license for failure to satisfy a judgment resulting from 
negligence in the operation of a motor vehicle ig discussed in connection with financial 
responsibility laws, at p. 63. 

8 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan,,Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South’ Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

™ Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California (applies to both drunkenness and drugs if per- 
son convicted is less than 18; if person is over that age, applies to drugs only), Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine. Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New J ersey, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
eda pele ee Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 
‘See note 62, p. 81. "TTT 

* Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Minnesota, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
case LEE South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and 

isconsin. 

* Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Mex- 
ico, New_York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
rican etn eee Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of 

olumbia. 

82 Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. 

83 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Oklahoma, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee. 

% North Carolina and Virginia. 

8° Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Utah, and Wisconsin. 

% Alabama, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and West Virginia. 

; ane Nebraska, and Wisconsin. (This is a different offense than drunken driv- 
ng, note 79. 

eS Colorado, Connecticut, and Massachusetts, 

8 New Hampshire, New York, and’ Texas. 

® Kentucky, New York, and West Virginia. 
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an assault committed with a motor vehicle; in Texas upon two con- 
victions of aggravated assault with a motor vehicle; in Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts upon conviction of racing on the highway; 
and in New Hampshire and Rhode Island upon conviction of using 
a motor vehicle to carry away stolen crops or garden produce. In 
California the license of any operator under 18 years of age must 
be revoked upon conviction of two charges of speeding within 6 
months, or of one charge of reckless driving or of failure to stop 
after an accident. In Connecticut unauthorized use of a motor 
vehicle, operating while license is suspended, tampering with a 
motor vehicle, or operating an overweight vehicle requires revoca- 
tion of license. 


DISCRETIONARY REVOCATION OF LICENSE 


In 18 States*! the administrator may suspend or revoke a driver’s 
license upon sufficient evidence that the licensee has committed any 
offense, conviction of which in court would require mandatory 
revocation of license, and in 22 States * upon sufficient evidence that 
the driver has been involved in any accident resulting in the death 
or personal injury of another or serious damage to property. 

The administrator in 23 States ** may suspend the license of any 
driver if he has sufficient evidence that such driver is habitually 
reckless or negligent, or that he is incompetent to operate a motor 
vehicle, while such license may be suspended in 11 States * for any 
cause deemed sufficient by the administrator. 

However, in two States* the administrator may suspend a 
driver's license only after conviction of specified offenses, and in 
four States °* the power to suspend licenses is apparently vested 
exclusively in the courts. 


PERIOD OF REVOCATION 


Revocation of an operator’s license must be for a period of at 
least 1 year in 22 States; °*’ for a period of not less than 6 months 
in two States; °* and for a period of not less than 3 months in two 
other States.°® Ina number of States the period of revocation varies 
according to the seriousness and frequency of recurrence of the offense. 
For specified serious offenses, in five States a driver’s license may 
be revoked for the remainder of his life; in three States 2 for a 
maximum period of 5 years, and in two States* for a maximum 
period of 3 years. 


91 Ari , Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Mincmachs New York, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, 
and Washington. ; : ; pe 

92 Ari kansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
engi Michigan Minnesota, Nebraska, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, and Washington. d a 

98 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Towa, | ansas, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Ore- 
gon Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, and Washington. 

4 % Connecticut, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, Rhode Island, Vermont, West. Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 

% Alabama and ene Se ery a 

90 i a, io, an F ; 

nde eee erence: California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Towa, Banse®, 
Kentucky Michigan, Minnesota, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and West Virginia. 

% New York BBeeepneeees 

Alabama and Maryland. is AGT 

EE cuoehieeces. New Jersey, New York, Vermont, and West Virginia. 

? Connecticut, Maine, and Rhode Island. 

3 New Hampshire and Virginia. 


36696—38—pt. 1 5 
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PERIOD OF SUSPENSION 


Nineteen States‘ provide that a driver’s license shall not be sus- 
pended for a period of more than 1 year; and in 19 other States * 
no maximum period of suspension is fixed. Two States® set the 
maximum period of suspension at 6 months; and in Massachusetts. 
the minimum period is 6 months. 


SURRENDER AND RETURN OF LICENSE 


In 33 States? the administrator upon suspending or revoking a 
license shall require that such license be surrendered to him for re- 
tention for the duration of the suspension or revocation. A correla- 
tive provision has been enacted for 34 States * making it a misde- 
meanor for any licensee to fail or refuse to surrender to the admin- 
istrator, upon his lawful demand, any operator’s license which has: 
been suspended, revoked, or canceled. 

Twenty-five States ® specifically prohibit the operation of a motor 
vehicle therein under a license permit or registration certificate 
granted by any other State during the period for which such permit 
has been suspended by the issuing State. 


OFFENSES AGAINST THE LICENSE LAWS 


It is a misdemeanor in 30 States?° for any person to display, or 
to cause or permit to be displayed, or to have in his possession, any 
canceled, revoked, suspended, fictitious, or fraudulently altered op- 
erator’s or chauffeur’s license. It is likewise a misdemeanor in the 
aforesaid States for any person to lend his operator’s or chauffeur’s 
license to any other person, or knowingly to permit the use thereof 
by another, or to display or represent as his own any operator’s or 
chauffeur’s license not issued to him. In 29 States™ it is a misde- 
meanor to use a false or fictitious name in any application for an 
operator’s or chauffeur’s license or knowingly to make a false state- 
ment, conceal a material fact, or otherwise to commit a fraud, in. 
such application. 





4 Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minn 
sota, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio Ore on, T s ec ‘tah, Virginia, 
nop Wa eimEton: y ’ gon, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, 

abama, Connecticut, Georgia, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South’ Casoliaat 
Texas, Vermont, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. 
ramps. pad New weak 
Z rizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Indi 
Kansas, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, icperetilan 
New Rene ts York, North pero Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Islan 4 

ou arolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virgini ashi Wi i i 

fhe District oF columbia, ginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
abama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Geor 

Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, "Michigan, irinmeesie 

al iy Ser ae ra Berea pl hs New York, North Carolina, Ohio Oregon, 
sylv , Tennessee, Texas, rah, Vermont, irgini yYashing ‘Wisconsi i 

the District of Columbia, l Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and: 
rkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Kentuc 

Maryland, Massachusetts, Nebraska, Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, Onis’ reat 

pois Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of 

10 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, G j 

d k ? ' ado, : , Georgia, Idaho, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jerky ON 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas "Utah 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. 

Arizona, Arkansas, California, ‘Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey 
New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee Texas, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington, and the District of Columbia. ; j - 
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FALSE AFFIDAVITS 


Sixteen States # specify that any person who makes any false affi- 
davit, or knowingly swears to or affirms falsely any matter or thing 
relative to the licensing of motor vehicle operators required by law 
to be.sworn to or affirmed, shall be guilty of perjury. 


PENALTIES FOR DRIVING WHILE LICENSE IS SUSPENDED OR REVOKED 


The penalties for driving a motor vehicle upon the highways while 
the license of the operator is canceled, suspended, or revoked, are 
shown in table 2. 

It may be noted that 8 States ** have identical penalties for this 
offense, and that in 15 States ™ a person convicted of driving while 
his license is revoked must be imprisoned and is also subject to a fine. 


PERMITTING UNAUTHORIZED MINOR TO DRIVE 


It is a misdemeanor in 19 States* for anyone to cause, or know- 
ingly to permit, his child or ward under the age of 18 years to drive 
a motor vehicle when such minor is not authorized by law to drive. 
Nevada has a similar provision with reference to minors under 21 
years of age, Nebraska and Virginia as to those under 16, and South 
Carolina as to those under 14. 


TABLE 2.—Penalties for driving while license is suspended or revoked? 


nt 
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fine and fender 
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1 Florida, Dlinois, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Wyoming have no 
drivers’ license law. 

2 State has no law on this point. 

3 Only on second offense. 


# Arkansas, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Utah,. Virginia, and Washington. 

18 Arkansas, Idaho, Kansas, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. ; : 

14 Arkansas, Idaho, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, and Washington. : 

© Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, Utah, and Washington. 
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TABLE 2.—Penalties for driving while license is suspended or revoked—Con. 





Fine Imprisonment May both | Must of- 
____| fine and fender 
imprison- | be Ese 
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ADISETICHOMC ONIN DIA costae oes seen 100 500 30 12°} Yes: 222224 No. 





4 Only if revocation was for drunken driving. 


PERMITTING UNAUTHORIZED PERSON TO DRIVE 


In 27 States ** it is a misdemeanor for any person knowingly to 
permit any motor vehicle owned by him or under his control to be 


driven upon any highway by any person who is not authorized by 
law to drive. 


EMPLOYING UNLICENSED CHAUFFEUR 


It is a misdemeanor in 22 States?” to employ as a chauffeur any 
person who is not licensed as provided by law. 


RENTING MOTOR VEHICLE TO ANOTHER 


In 18 States ** it is a misdemeanor to rent a motor vehicle to any 
person unless such person is at the time duly licensed according to the 
law of his domicile, except to a nonresident whose home State does’ 
not require that motor-vehicle operators be licensed. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF DRIVERS OPERATING MOTOR WEHICLES UNDER THE 


JURISDICTION OF THE UNITED STATES INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION 


On and after July 1, 1937, no motor carrier shall drive, or require 
or permit any person to drive, any motor vehicle operated in inter- 


state or foreign commerce, unless the person so driving possesses the 
following minimum qualifications : 29 


© Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgi Idah 
aa FOR, S toware Tort Wivethese Massachusetts, Michigan, New recente 

ew Jersey, Nor arolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rho : : 
Virginia, Washington, and West Virginia. Y Ge Island, Utah, 


7 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware r 

Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New hese we 

ga erie ity as ee ling ager Virginia, and Washington. F 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Maine, Massa-. 

chusetts, Michfgan, New Hampshire, New Jerse , New York, Sou 

Utah, Seeing our the District of Catemrar: yon Canoe ee 

; ’ Prescribed by e interstate Commerce Commission in 

Safety Regulations, decided December 23, 1936 ox erte MCS ee 
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(a) Good physical and mental health. 

(6) No physical deformity or loss of limb likely to interfere with 
safe cae | 

(c) Good eyesight in both eyes (either without glasses, or by cor- 


ala with glasses), including adequate perception of red and green 
colors. 


5 Adequate hearing. 

(e) Experience in driving some type of motor vehicle (including 
private automobiles) for not less than 1 year, including experience 
throughout the four seasons. 

(7) Competency by reason of experience or training to operate 
safely the type of vehicle or vehicles which he drives. 

(7) Knowledge of rules and regulations issued by the Commission 
es the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, pertaining to the driving of motor 
vehicles. 

(A) Shall not be addicted to the use of narcotic drugs. 

_ (z) Shall neither use, nor be under the influence of, any alcoholic 
liquor or beverage while on duty, nor otherwise make excessive use 
thereof. 

(7) Must be not less than 21 years of age, unless the person was 
engaged in so driving on July 1, 1937, or within 1 year prior thereto, 
but in no case shall be less than 18 years of age. 

(4) Must be able to read and speak the English language, unless 
the person was engaged in so driving on July 1, 1937, or within 1 
year prior thereto, but in any case must have ability to understand 
traffic and warning signs. 

Regulatory bodies in many States have prescribed more or less 
similar qualifications for drivers of vehicles within their respective 
jurisdictions, 


HOURS OF SERVICE OF COMMERCIAL DRIVERS 


A large number of States, either by statute or by public service 
commission regulations, have prescribed certain limits on the hours 
of service for drivers of one or more of those classes of vehicles 
known as common carriers, contract carriers, motor carriers, or 
commercial carriers. — 

The maximum length of time that any one person may drive 
such vehicles without resting is 7 hours in North Carolina, 8 hours 
in 5 States,?° 10 hours in 9 States,24 12 hours in 17 States,?? and 
14 hours in 2 States.” 

The maximum number of hours a driver may be on duty, when 
driving is not continuous, is limited within any 24-hour period to 
8 hours in 2 States,* to 10 hours in 8 States,*> to 12 hours in 7 
States,2° to 14 hours in 8 States,?7 and to 16 hours in 10 States.?® 


20 , Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, and Utah. ‘ 

wea California, Georgia, Illinois, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Wash- 
i ing. pie 
ee eransas connceteut Florida, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, and the District of Columbia. 

23 Ohio, and pesne ieiean dobareintn 

4 es only), a a. \ 

een est ery Exar Montana (motor carriers only), North Dakota, Oklahoma, 

Washington. é : 

ae roe oe pn Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 

27 Arkansas, Georgia, Kansas, Michigan (private trucks), North Carolina, Ohio, Texas, 
ang “ete Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts (for hire trucks), 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, and Rhode Island. 
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The maximum permitted time on duty is limited to 8 hours in any 
period of 12 hours in Alabama, to 10 hours in a period of 14 hours 
in New York, to 10 hours in a period of 15 in California and Utah, 
to 10 hours in a period of 16 in Illinois and Massachusetts (bus 
drivers only), to 12 hours in a period of 15 in Nevada, and to 12 
hours in a period of 16 hours in New Jersey. 

Virginia, in addition to the restriction on drivers of common car- 
riers, limits the operator of any motor vehicle to 13 hours of driving 
in a 24-hour period. 

The minimum period of rest which drivers must have before 
starting a new period of duty is 6 hours in Oklahoma, 8 hours in 26 
States,” 9 hours in California (applies only to bus drivers), 10 hours 
in 6 States,*° and 12 hours in South Dakota. 

The foregoing information is shown by States in table 3. 

The Bureau of Motor Carriers of the United States Interstate 
Commerce Commission has prescribed the following regulation for 
drivers of vehicles within its jurisdiction: 

No vehicle shall be driven by any driver while his ability or alertness is 
so impaired through fatigue, illness, or any other cause as to make it unsafe 
for him to drive or to continue to drive a motor vehicle, nor shall he be re- 
quired or knowingly be permitted to drive while in such condition, except in 


case of grave emergency where the hazard to passengers would be increased 
by observance of the foregoing provisions.” 


TABLE 3.—Hours of service for drivers of commercial vehicles 


—— OO es Oe 


Maxi- Maximum per- Mini- 





mum per- mitted duty 
mitted piso 
State consecu- _‘! | between 
tive hours Time on Within dut 
of dut any pe- . ia 
driving uty | riod of— | Perio 





ere Hours bag Hours 


ARIE ce rjtercn dros eects Je eee tae eet wn ee 8 8 
PARISONS SI SILT. Ct eo Wel Pe ie eee 10 10 24 8 
py a Ne CT. eal ae Reet ee, ot oY pa PT ge 12 14 24 8 
Walifornia lt D382, ad NEED TE ee 1S SPORE Ie ALS 5 eke 10 10 15 28 
Roloretos.-bey.iseclo oes. J seereee step. Aten da oes 10 24 8 
NMMPOMICH Serre contd ee DR Ee ON eaten 12 16 24 8 
Delawime le bi. TlOck. 21a ties. Pp ents oot 8 16 pe eee oe: es 
Cie a ERS a eee LITO PB SY eet eos 12 bowtie neue lee ee 8 
OE IG re cor nica Aces oh tn 5 wi Pe Rs 10 14 24 10 
GARD, rr fee es cic at Oe tos beers ee ee 8 10 24 Nes § 228 
FAT fe aR US Sah SAS CR i NIE oi 5 OT i 10 10 16 8 
Waidiatin 2 pie PCT yey tk ee SE 8 16 24° Sie 
a le tee ee ee aN (ane Oe Mee Wes WY Ai) Weems 12 24 8 
ee ES SSO ESA) OPES nee ote) 1 I 12 14 24 | 0 eee 
LSS at mn Sb). SER UE ECE rae 12 16 24 8 
Onis aM en wate ininne a raneew be cae ounioce a pieee. | cose ae Seg Re Sines 
LL EE EO ERGs Me VaR IT a 12 16 24 8 
eet ba tc RE nL Te ESOT SCI er MR ff 
Wiassechasetts 220222 t a oF a eri 12 316 24 8 
Sobigate soy sh— ot too 2aih iy, Lee ee LE 12 412 24 10 
ald at, eR NR ARR i le ik he VN tags. LA De ae VE en Oe 
Missfamippl ti) CG OTe eit as rae 12 16 24.4 SS 
UOT cliente chow inne nbiauce aa te ete eee, fang | a 10 20). a 


1 Part of the data presented in this tabulation is similar to a table in the Commercial Car Journal, vol. 
LIII, No. 2, p. 72, April 1937. 


29 hours for busses. 
$10 hours in 16 for busses. 
414 hours for private trucks. 





* Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Montana (motor carriers), Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Washington, Wyoming, and the District of Columbia. 

* Georgia, Michigan, North Dakota, Oregon, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

* Safety regulations, ex parte MC-4, decided December 23, 1936 ; at pt. II, see. 5, p. 20. 
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TABLE 3.—Houwrs of service for drivers of commercial vehicles—Continued 
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5 8 hours for busses. 
6 12 hours for busses. 
7 Common carriers only. 


LAWS RELATING TO THE CIVIL LIABILITY OF MOTOR-VEHICLE 
; OPERATORS 


CIVIL LIABILITY OF STATES AND THEIR SUBDIVISIONS 


Nine States *? have laws that expressly make either the State, 
counties, cities, towns, or other public corporations therein, or cer- 
tain of them, civilly liable for damages on account of the death or 
bodily injury of persons or damage to property resulting from the 
negligent operation of a motor vehicle by any employee or agent 
of such State or subdivision thereof, while acting within the scope 
of his office, agency, or employment. Of these States, only 6 ** pro- 
vide for State liability, 6 ** for county liability, 8 *° for municipal 
liability, and 6 ** for the liability of any other public corporation. 

In New Jersey, all political subdivisions of the State must insure 
their motor-vehicle operators; and municipalities and counties are 
liable for damages incurred when any officer commandeers a car to 
pursue a law violator. Colorado authorizes school boards to pro- 
cure liability and property-damage insurance to cover the operation 
of school busses. Ohio provides that it shall be a defense to any 
action brought against a municipality for damages resulting from 
the operation of a publicly owned motor vehicle that such vehicle 





22 Alabama, Arkansas, California, Delaware, Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. : 

33 Alabama, Arkansas, California, Delaware, Minnesota, and South Dakota. 

% Arkansas, California, Delaware, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and South Dakota. 

3 Arkansas, California, Delaware, Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and 


“Wisconsin. ‘ : 
36 Arkansas, California, Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and South Dakota. 
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was operated by the police while engaged in official duties, or by 
firemen while proceeding to or extinguishing a fire, or while answer- 
ing any other emergency alarm. Minnesota authorizes municipal- 
ities to indemnify police- and fire-department employees against 
liability arising out of the operation of motor vehicles by such 
employees while in the performance of their duties. Arkansas has 
prescribed by statute rules of procedure that must be followed in 
the presentation of claims against the State or any public corpo- 
ration therein, and four States ** have expressly authorized public 
corporations to carry insurance against liability arising from the 
operation of motor vehicles. 7 


LIABILITY OF OWNER OF MOTOR VEHICLE DRIVEN BY ANOTHER WITH OWNER’S 
EXPRESS OR IMPLIED CONSENT 


Kight States ** have adopted legislation whereby the negligence 
or willful misconduct of any person operating a motor vehicle with 
the express or implied permission of the owner shall be imputed to 
said owner to render him civilly liable to the same extent as the 
operator, subject to certain limitations as to the amount of damages 
recoverable. Most of these States limit the liability of the owner 
under such circumstances to $5,000 for the injury or death of one 
person and $10,000 for the injury or death of all persons involved 
In any one accident and to $1,000 for property damage in a single 
accident. Such limitations, however, do not apply with respect to 
the liability of an owner for the negligence or willful misconduct 
of an agent or servant operating a motor vehicle within the scope 
of his employment. 

Legislation has been enacted in six States 2? explicitly making the 
owner liable for damages resulting from the operation of his motor 
vehicle by a licensed or unlicensed minor with his consent. 

The above type of legislation nowhere operates to relieve the oper- 
ator of a motor vehicle from the primary hability for his own negli- 
gence. In fact, four States ¢° have expressly provided in their auto- 
mobile civil liability laws that the owner shall be subrogated as to 
judgments for damages resulting from the operation of his motor 
vehicle by another and that such owner may recover from the negli- 
gent operator to the extent he has been compelled to pay any such 
judgment. ; 


LIABILITY TO GRATUITOUS GUESTS 


There are at present 27 States 1 that have legislation limiting the 
liability of the owner or operator of a motor vehicle to a gratuitous 
guest injured while riding in such vehicle to cases of gross negli- 
gence, wanton or reckless disregard of the rights of others, willful 
misconduct, or intoxication on the part of such operator or owner. 





*7 Arkansas, California, Minnesota, and New Jersey. 

88 California, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Rhode Island, Tennessee, and the 
District of Columbia. ’ 

*° Idaho (applies only to minors under 16 years), Kansas (under 16), Maine (under 
18), Pennsylvania (under 16), Utah (under 18), and Virginia (under 16). 

“© Arizona, California, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

“ Alabama, Arkansas, California’ Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho. Tlli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Sort eee Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washington, 

ming. 
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These limitations do not apply in seven States 4? while a motor 
vehicle is being demonstrated to a prospective buyer. 

In 24 States ** the owner cannot claim this statutory exemption 
from liability if he is guilty of gross negligence or of wanton or 
reckless disregard of the rights of others; in another group of 24 
States “4 if he is guilty of willful misconduct; and in 9 States 4° if 
he is driving while under the influence of intoxicating liquor. 


SERVICE OF PROCESS ON NON RESIDENTS 


Forty-one States “* have enacted laws making the operation of a 
motor vehicle by a nonresident, or by his agent or employee,*? upon 
the highways of the State equivalent to the appointment, by such 
nonresident, of the motor-vehicle commissioner, or some other desig- 
nated State official, as his agent or attorney to accept service of 
process in any action growing out of the operation of a motor vehicle 
upon the highways of that State by such nonresident. 

The usual procedure in this substituted service of process is to 
leave a copy of the summons and complaint with the proper State 
official who will receive it upon payment of a fee ranging from $1 
in Texas to $3 in Alabama. The fee in 32 States 48 is $2. 

Process must be served in 26 States *? upon the Secretary of State; 
in North Dakota upon the commissioner of insurance; in Massa- 
chusetts upon the-registrar of motor vehicles; in Minnesota, Texas, 
and West Virginia,®°° upon the commissioner of highways; in North 
Carolina and Pennsylvania upon the department of revenue; and in 
the other States** upon the motor-vehicle commissioner or corre- 
sponding officer. 

In a few States ** a bond must be filed by the plaintiff in an action 
against a nonresident, conditioned to reimburse the defendant for 
any expenses incurred by him in defending the action if the plaintiff 





“2 Arkansas, Idaho, Indiana, Montana, New Mexico, Texas, and Washington. 

48 California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and Wyoming. 

4 Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washington, and Wyoming. 

Wes California, Colorado, Iowa, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, Utah, and 
yoming. 

46 Alabama, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming, and the District of Columbia. Unofficial information has been received 
that the 1937 Legislatures of Colorado, Georgia, and Montana have enacted laws pro- 
viding for substituted service of process on nonresidents. Since the texts of these laws 
were not available, they have not been included in this analysis. 

47 This qualification applies only in Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, West Virginia, Wyoming, 
and the District of Columbia. ‘ pe ; 

Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
and the District of Columbia. ; etes ’ 

49 Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, New York, Ohio 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, Washington, Wisconsin, and 

oming. 
wy Unofficial information indicates that this function was transferred to the State audi- 

r by the 1937 Legislature of West Virginia. , 
ar California, Comeenent New Hampshire, New Jersey, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia. “tat ; 

52 Tilinois, Maine, West Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 
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fails to win his case. This bond is set at $500 in Illinois and West 
Virginia, $100 in Maine, while in the District of Columbia it rests 
in the discretion of the court to fix the amount of such bond. 

All States,** except South Dakota and Minnesota, that have adopted 
legislation regulating the service of process on nonresidents, require 
that the defendant shall be notified by registered mail of the action 
instituted against him. In the two excepted States, notice of such 
action forwarded by ordinary mail is sufficient. 

In 19 States ** such notice and a copy of the complaint and sum- 
mons may be served personally upon the defendant wherever found 
outside the State by any public officer qualified to serve process in 
the jurisdiction where the defendant is found. 

In 33 States ©° proof of service on the defendant by registered mail 
is made by affidavit of the plaintiff, or of the State official on whom 
a copy of the process is served, and it generally must be accompanied 
by a return receipt of the United States post office showing delivery 
of the registered letter to the defendant. In five States °° an affidavit 
of compliance will suffice and no post-office return receipt 1s necessary 
while in four others *’ the post-office return receipt is a sufficient proof 
of service without a supporting affidavit. 

Thirty-seven of the States ®* which sanction substituted service of 
process provide that all necessary continuances shall be allowed to 
afford the defendant a reasonable opportunity to appear and answer 
the complaint. 


LIABILITY OF OWNERS OF “FOR-RENT” VEHICLES 


In six States °° any person planning to enter the business of renting 
motor vehicles without drivers, commonly referred to as the “U-Drive- 
It Car Business,” must notify the motor vehicle department of such 
intention. | 

Proof of financial responsibility or a public liability insurance 
policy is required in eight States °° before a person is permitted to 
engage in the business of renting motor vehicles without drivers. 
In Nebraska, owners of “for-rent” automobiles must file with the © 
State railway commission an insurance policy or surety bond in such 
sum and under such terms as may be approved by the commission. 

Liability under such policies is generally limited to $5,000 to one 
person and $10,000 to all persons for personal injury or death and 
to $1,000 for damage to property, resulting from any one accident. 
In Illinois, liability is restricted to $2,500 per vehicle kept for rental 
purposes. Three States ** do not require that the insurance policy 


58 See note 46 for these States. 

*t Alabama, California, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas. Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Rhode Island, Texas, Wash- 
ington, Wyoming, and the District of Columbia. 

* Alabama, Arkansas, California, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

 Tilinois, Nebraska, Vermont, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

5? Ohio, Pennsylvania, Washington, and West Virginia. 

_ Alabama, Arkansas, California, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming, and the District of Columbia. 

Arizona, Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, Nevada, and Wisconsin. 

Mt opr Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Massachusetts, Nevada, New Jersey, and 

scons . 

& Delaware, Illinois, and Massachusetts. 
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shall cover liability to passengers in rented vehicles. Arizona pro- 
vides for joint and several liability of the owner and the person rent- 
ing an automobile, or others operating with his permission, for dam- 
age to passengers unless the owner has given the person renting the 
vehicle written notice that his insurance policy does not cover such 
passengers. 

In five States ° it is a misdemeanor for the person renting a motor 
vehicle to permit its operation by another. The courts of three 
States °* are required to dismiss actions against the owner of a “for- 
rent” vehicle upon a showing that liability insurance is maintained 
in favor of the operator of such vehicle. Registration of a “for- 
rent” vehicle will not be granted in five States *+ unless hability in- 
surance has been obtained or proof of financial responsibility is 
given. In Minnesota such proof of financial responsibility or liability 
insurance is required only after a judgment or conviction because of 
ao accident resulting from the operation of such “for-rent” motor ve- 

icles. 

Liability insurance is not required from the owner of “for-rent” 
vehicles in seven States if he can demonstrate financial ability to 
respond in damages within the limits prescribed by law. These lim- 
its are generally $5,000 for the injury or death of one person and. 
$10,000 for the injury or death of all persons in one vehicle involved 
in any one accident, and $5,000 for each vehicle available for rent 
in excess of one, but.not exceeding $100,000 in all. 

Five States °° explicitly deny a right of action to passengers in 
rented vehicles against the owners thereof. In six States ° the owner 
of “for-rent” vehicles is jointly liable with the driver thereof for 
damages occasioned by the driver’s negligence if such owner does 
not carry insurance protection in favor of such driver. Nine States °° 
cancel the registration of such “for-rent” vehicles upon ascertaining 
that the owner has not complied with the requirements of law as to 
liability insurance. Illinois provides that if the insurance or bond 
becomes inoperative or expires, it shall be unlawful to rent motor 


vehicles thereafter. 


LAWS RELATING TO PROOF OF FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF 
MOTOR-VEHICLE OPERATORS 


WHEN PROOF OF FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY IS REQUIRED 


Laws providing for some proof of the financial responsibility of 
motor vehicle operators have been enacted in 30 States ®® since 1925. 
Nineteen of these States * require proof in the following cases: 

(a) From persons convicted of serious violations of the motor 


vehicle laws. 


62 Alabama, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Nevada, and New Jersey. 
6 Colorado, Delaware, and Nevada. " ; 
64 Arizona, Delaware, Massachusetts, Nevada, and Wisconsin. . : 
® Arizona, Connecticut, Delaware, Minnesota, Nebraska, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. 
* Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Massachusetts, and Nebraska. ; j 
87 Delaware, Maine, Nevada, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. 
® California, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nevada, New 
i nd Rhode Island. 
et Culitoccia. Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of 
1 4 : : . 
MU eetitornia, Colorado, Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Vermont, West 


Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. 
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(6) From persons who, within a statutory period, have failed to 
satisfy any final judgment in amounts and upon causes of action 
specified by law. ; hind: i 

The offenses against the motor-vehicle laws, conviction of which 
makes the offender subject to the financial responsibility laws, vary 
considerably but the most serious of such offenses specified in a large 
majority of the States which have such laws are the following: 

1. Manslaughter or negligent homicide resulting from the opera- 
tion of a motor vehicle. 

9. Driving while under the influence of intoxicating liquor or nar- 
cotic drugs. 

3. Any felony in the commission of which a motor vehicle is used. 

4, Failure to stop, render aid, and disclose identity, as required by 
law, after being involved in an accident resulting in the injury or 
death of any person. 

5. Reckless operation of a motor vehicle. 

In the 19 States referred to above and in 7 others,” an operator’s 
or chauffeur’s driving privileges are also suspended upon nonpayment 
of a final judgment exceeding an amount fixed by law. Such judg- 
ment must, in most States, exceed $100 and remain unpaid for 30 
days before the State may proceed to suspend the delinquent de- 
fendant’s driving privileges. Such suspension remains in effect un- 
til the judgment is satisfied, or stayed, and the judgment debtor gives 
proof of future financial responsibility. 

The sizes and types of judgment, nonpayment of which necessitates 
the posting of proof of financial responsibility, are shown by States 
in the accompanying table 4. 

_ A graphic presentation of the types of financial responsibility laws 
in effect in various States is given in figure 1. 


71 Arizona, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, North Carolina, South Dakota, and Virginia. 
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66 STUDY AND RESEARCH OF TRAFFIC CONDITIONS 
WHEN PROOF IS REQUIRED IN PARTICULAR STATES 


Virginia and North Carolina require no proof of financial respon- 
sibility because of conviction of a serious violation of the motor- 
vehicle laws but do require such proof on failure to satisfy a final 
judgment rendered for damages resulting from the operation of 
a motor vehicle. The Virginia law provides that if any such judg- 
ment shall remain unsatisfied after the expiration of 1 year, the | 
director of the division of motor vehicles, upon application of the 
judgment debtor, must review the case and hear such competent 
evidence as may be produced; and if, in his opinion, such debtor 
has made a bona fide effort to satisfy such judgment or to make 





[] NO FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY LAW. 
PROOF OF FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY a 
— REQUIRED UPON CONVICTION OF CERTAIN 
EXISTING JUDGEMENTS MUST BE SATISFIED WITHIN 
Ee aot RA URE: fo eeatettas [ZZ STATUTORY LIMITS, BUT NO PROOF OF FUTURE 
cod oc Als Ah RESPONSIBILITY REQUIRED. 
ith bps Pinte pen a ho ea PROOF OF RESPONSIBILITY REQUIRED UPON CON- 
VICTION OF CERTAIN OFFENSES, BUT NOT ON 
TIT] PROOF REQUIRED ONLY UPON NON-SATISFAC- SSS NON-PAYMENT OF JUDGEMENT. LICENSE 1S 
TION OF EXISTING JUDGEMENT. SUSPENDED UNTIL JUDGEMENT IS PAID. 
EXISTING JUDGEMENTS MUST BE SATISFIED PROOF OF RESPONSIBILITY REQUIRED OF ANY 
f=) AND PROOF OF RESPONSIBILITY INFUTURE FEE PERSON JUDICIALLY DETERMINED TO BE CAUSE 
FURNISHED OF A PAST ACCIDENT. 


FIGURE 1.—Status or STATES AS TO FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY LAWS. 


the required payments thereon and has been unable to do so, the 
director may restore his registration certificates and reissue his oper- 
ator’s license, provided that he shall furnish proof of his ability 
to respond in damages that may thereafter be adjudged against him 
on account of a motor-vehicle accident. 

Arizona does not require proof of financial responsibility because 
of conviction for violation of the motor-vehicle laws, but the divi- 
sion of motor vehicles is required to suspend the driver’s license and 
all registration certificates and plates issued to any person who shall 
fail to satisfy within 30 days any final judgment of $100 or more 
for damage to property or for any amount on account of death or 
bodily injury resulting from the operation of a motor vehicle. Such - 
suspension remains in effect and no other motor vehicle may be 
registered in the name of the judgment debtor or a new operator’s 
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certificate issued to him until such judgment is satisfied and proof 
of future financial responsibility is furnished. 

The fundamental difference between the law of Arizona and that 
of Virginia or North Carolina is that while in the latter two States 
the judgment debtor can either satisfy the outstanding judgment or 
give proof of future financial responsibility, in Arizona he must 
satisfy the judgment and also give proof of ability to respond to 
future damages before restoration of his operating privileges. 

Connecticut requires proof upon conviction of certain offenses. 
specified in the statute or when the operator’s record is such that 
the commissioner deems it necessary to require evidence of financial 
responsibility for the reasonable protection of other persons. The 
most serious offenses, conviction for which makes the posting of proof 
of financial responsibility necessary, are: 

1. Operating a public service motor vehicle without first having 
obtained the special license provided by law. 

2. Reckless driving. 

3. Racing on the highway or evading responsibility by failure 
to stop, render assistance, and disclose identity, after being involved 
in an accident resulting in the injury or death of any person. 

4. Failure to give name and show license upon the lawful request 
of a police officer while in uniform or any other person with legal 
authority to make such request. 

5. Operating a motor vehicle while under the influence of intox- 
icating liquor or narcotic drugs. 

6. Failure to come to a full stop within 10 feet from the rear of a 
street railway car that has halted to receive or discharge passengers. 

¢. Leaving a motor vehicle stationary upon the highway with its 
engine running and unoccupied by a person able to control the same 
without setting the brake so as to prevent the automobile from 
moving. 

8. ane a motor vehicle without the owner’s permission. 

9. False swearing to any oath or affirmation required by the motor 
vehicle laws. 

10. Improper use of any number plate, marker, registration cer- 
tificate, or license. ; 

11. When an operator is held responsible for an accident resulting 
in the death or injury of any person. 

In Rhode Island and North Dakota any operator convicted of 
certain specified offenses is required to give proof of financial respon- 
sibility for future damage. 

Massachusetts has enacted a law relating to property damage to 
supplement its compulsory insurance legislation which covers only 
liability for death or bodily injury. This supplementary law does 
not provide for proof of financial responsibility after a person is 
involved in an automobile accident, but apparently is designed to 
compel a defendant, in any action brought within the Commonwealth 
to recover damages for injury to property arising out of the use, 
operation, or maintenance of any motor vehicle, to pay any final 
judgment rendered against him or suffer the penalty of suspension 
of driver’s license and registration certificate if such final judgment 
is not satisfied within 60 days after it 1s entered. . 

It is provided in Iowa that the driving and registration rights 
of anyone who has failed to satisfy a final Judgment for injury to 
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or death of any person or for damage to property within 60 days 
after the entry of such judgment, shall be suspended until the judg- 
ment debtor can prove that such judgment has been satisfied, stayed, 
or otherwise discharged. The Iowa law does not require proof of 
financial responsibility to respond for future damage. _ 

New Hampshire provides for the revocation of the license of a 
driver after an accident if the motor vehicle commissioner or a 
justice of the superior court shall find, upon investigation or hear- 
‘ing, that said accident was probably due, in whole or in part, to 
the negligence of such operator and not due, in whole or in part, to 
the negligence of the other operator; and if said operator, upon 
being found probably liable is unable to furnish such security as 
shall seem to the court to be proper for the payment within 30 days 
after rendition of any final judgment of that portion of such judg- 
ment as shall not exceed $5,000 for bodily injuries or death and 
$1,000 for damage to property. The owner’s license and registra- 
tion may also be revoked if the vehicle was being operated with his 
express or implied consent. 

Maine and South Dakota require proof of financial responsibility 
after conviction of certain offenses among which are reckless driv- 
ing, operating while under the influence of intoxicating liquor or 
drugs, failure to stop and disclose identity after being involved in 
an accident resulting in personal injury or property damage; but 
not after a civil judgment, although upon nonpayment of any 
such judgment the department suspends the licensee’s driving 
privileges. 

Pennsylvania requires proof of financial responsibility from per- 
sons with certain poor accident records, without reference to any 
conviction or unsatisfied judgment, and from any driver whose 
license has been suspended or revoked under any provision of the 
motor vehicle law. 

Like proof is required in Rhode Island after the motor vehicle 
administration department ascertains that a person involved in an 
accident has violated any of certain named provisions of law. It 
also requires proof for all automobiles registered in the name of a 
minor. Connecticut has enacted a similar provision concerning 
minors and prohibits any minor from driving an uninsured vehicle. 

New Jersey will exempt an owner or operator from furnishing 
the required proof after being involved in an accident which causes 
damages of over $100 if, in the opinion of the motor vehicle com- 
missioner, such operator was not at fault. 


PROOF REQUIRED UPON CONVICTIONS FOLLOWED BY SUSPENSION OF LICENSE. 


Six States require proof of future responsibility from persons. 
convicted of offenses for which revocation of the operator’s permit 
under the drivers’ license laws of the State is made mandatory. 


EFFECT OF PLEA OF GUILTY TO VIOLATION S OF MOTOR VEHICLE LAWS 


Proof of responsibility is required in 11 States ** from persons. 
who plead guilty to offenses for which the law requires revocation 





7 Colorado, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Oregon, and Pennsylvania. 


78 Colorado, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Nebraska, New rk, Ohio, Oregon 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin.’ > . * D ’ bahia diireore 
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of drivers’ licenses or to charges of certain other designated offenses 
against the motor vehicle laws. 

Rhode Island requires like proof from persons who have entered a 
plea of nolo contendere to specified charges, while Connecticut makes 
a similar requirement of those against whom charges of certain of- 
fenses have been nol-prossed upon payment of money or those who 
have received a suspended sentence, 

Fifteen States ™ require such proof from persons who forfeit bail 
upon charges of violating designated motor vehicle laws. 


EFFECT OF CONVICTION IN ANOTHER STATE 


In four States ’* proof of responsibility is required from persons 
convicted of certain violations of the motor-vehicle laws of other 
States of the United States or who have indicated by their conduct, 
after being formally accused of such offenses, the probability of their 
guilt. Eleven other States 7° have the same provisions applicable to 
cases arising in the United States but go further and extend them to 
Canada as well. There are, however, nine States7 which expressly 
provide that conviction of a motor vehicle law violation in another 
jurisdiction shall not be grounds for requiring proof of financial - 
responsibility. . 


PROOF REQUIRED FROM NONRESIDENTS 


Twenty-four States 7* require such proof from nonresidents who 
are therein convicted or otherwise deemed guilty of certain charges 
of motor vehicle law violations. Fourteen States 7 have legislation 
providing that when a nonresident is convicted therein, the proper 
authorities of the State issuing the license of such nonresident shall 
be notified. 


EFFECTIVE DATE OF REVOCATION OF LICENSE 


Fifteen States *° summarily and immediately suspend both driv- 
ing and registration rights after conviction until proof of financial 
responsibility is furnished. In 10 States ** a period of grace is given 
in which to comply with the required proof before operation and 
registration rights are taken away and in four States * only the 
personal right to operate a motor vehicle is suspended upon failure 
to furnish such proof after conviction. Maine will suspend only 
the registration of the vehicle involved. Rhode Island requires such 
proof both from the person convicted of a motor vehicle law violation 
and the owner of the automobile involved in such violation. 


74 onnecticut, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
RG New jersey, New York, Oregon, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of 
Columbia. RAR} 

7 icut, Nebraska, Rhode Island, and the District of Columbia. 

iad Eeerace, Vodiens, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New Jersey, New York, 

irginia, and Wisconsin. 7 , 
Gr eaiiord. ‘Delaware Maine, Maryland, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South 
nt. F f 
Mer Haiithiaia Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, ‘Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Vermont, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
istri olumbia. chil . 
ang itiede tielewnee, Indiana, Kentucky. Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nebraska, New York, Oregon, Rhode Island, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

80 Colorado Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
New York Ohio Oregon, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. 

& Arizona, Connecticut, Delaware, Iowa, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 

rolina, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 
Nee California: North Dakota, Pennsylvania, and South Dakota. 
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OWNER MAY GIVE PROOF FOR CHAUFFEUR 


Thirteen States ** permit restoration, within certain limitations, of 
the driving rights of a chauffeur or member of the family of a motor 
vehicle owner who furnishes proof of the responsibility of* such 
operator whose license has been revoked. In such event the chauffeur 
or member of the family is generally authorized to drive only the 
vehicle or vehicles that are covered by the proof of financial respon- 
sibility furnished by such owner. 


AMOUNT OF PROOF REQUIRED 


In 23 States ** a showing of ability to respond in damages to the 
amount of $1,000 for property damage, $5,000 for the bodily injury 
or death of one person, and $10,000 for the injury or death of all 
persons involved in any one accident is considered adequate proof 
of financial responsibility. 

North and South Dakota require a bond for $2,000 conditioned to 
pay all lawful claims for bodily injury, death, or property damage, 
. resulting from negligent driving. 

Connecticut requires proof of ability to respond in damages result- 
ing from any one accident in the amount of $10,000 for all injuries 
and deaths and $1,000 for property damage. 

Delaware and Maine limit the amount required to $5,000 for per- 
sonal injuries or death and $1,000 for damage to property resulting 
from a single accident. 

In Massachusetts proof in the sum of $1,000 is required to assure 
responsibility for damage to property. 

Montana requires proof of financial responsibility in the amounts 
of $500 for the injury or death of one person, $1,000 for the injury 
or death of all persons involved, and $250 for property damage in any 
one accident. 


DAMAGES INCURRED IN A FOREIGN STATE 


Thirteen States *° have laws which cover claims for damages orig- 
inating either within their own borders or in a foreign jurisdiction. 


INSURANCE CARRIED IN A FOREIGN STATE 


Hight States ** permit nonresidents, when proof of financial re- 
sponsibility is required of them, to furnish a certificate of a forei 
Insurance company not admitted to transact business within the State 
on condition that the policy be amended to conform to the law of the 
State and provide for substituted service of process on the insurance 


*8 Colorado, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana Nebraska 
New Jersey, New York, Oregon, West Virginia, and ‘the District of ‘Columbia. ’ 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, 
sareamatne Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District 
®& Arizona, Colorado, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland Michigan, Minnesota, New Ham 
shire, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, West Witginia’ “ne Wisconsin, ; # 


*° Colorado, Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Michi i 
emer ‘ky, Michigan, Montana, Oregon, and the District 
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company; while in 4 other States *? the certificate of a nonadmitted 

insurance company is accepted as proof without any further condi- 

tion. Six States ** limit this privilege to persons from States that 

Ene peally grant similar privileges to the citizens of the enacting 
tate. 


LENGTH OF TIME PROOF MUST BE MAINTAINED 


In 8 States *° proof of financial responsibility must be maintained 
for 3 years unless the person furnishing it has been convicted of cer- 
tain statutory offenses during that period, in which case it shall be 
maintained indefinitely. 

In 11 States *° such proof is required to be maintained for 3 years 
and may be released thereafter if no conviction of a motor vehicle 
offense or judgment has been rendered or no motor vehicle accident 
suit is pending against the person concerned. 

Ohio and Rhode Island require that such proof shall be maintained 
for 1 year, North Dakota and South Dakota for 2 years, Nebraska 
for 5 years, and Arizona, California, Iowa, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Virginia for an indefinite period. 


NOTICE REQUIRED OF CANCELATION OF INSURANCE POLICY 


Legislation has been enacted in 9 States * requiring that insurance 
companies shall notify the officials charged with administering the 
motor vehicle laws of the expiration or cancelation of any policy 
issued as proof of ability to respond in damages to any owner or 
operator of a motor vehicle who, by reason of having been involved 
in an accident or having failed to pay a judgment, has been com- 
pelled to offer proof of financial responsibility. 


METHODS BY WHICH PROOF MAY BE GIVEN 


Proof of future financial responsibility may be given in several 
ways in each of the States that require it. Among the most popular 
approved methods are a certificate of an insurance company that it 
has issued an automobile liability policy to the person offering proof, 
a surety bond executed by an approved corporate surety, a bond with 
individual sureties, and the deposit of cash or securities with the 
proper agency. The methods that are approved in each State are 
shown in table 5. 


87 Ari Minnesota, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. _ ny eey P : 
88 Maryland Mion tatin, New Jersey, North Carolina, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
8 Colorado, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Oregon, West Virginia, and 


Oe Conneticut, Delaware, Maine, Minnesota, Montana, New Jersey, New York, North 


i lvania, Vermont, and the District of Columbia. : , 
Smrehiiecdeat racine: Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 


West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
e 
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TABLE 5.—Methods by which proof of financial responsibility may be offered in 
different States 
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1 Iowa does not require proof of financial responsibility but suspends operating privileges if a judgment 
remains unsatisfied after 60 days from date it was entered. 

? Requires compulsory insurance against liability for bodily injury or death as a prerequisite to registra-- 
tion. Requires no proof of financial responsibility to answer for property damage but a judgment must 
be satisfied within certain limits or operating privileges will be suspended. 


LAWS RELATING TO TRAFFIC ON THE HIGHWAYS 
SCOPE OF THE TRAFFIC LAWS 


The statutes of 45 States,°? in general terms, require obedience to 
all the traffic laws of the State, and in 42 States %? to the commands. 
of police officers as well. In Mississippi, Missouri, and Nebraska 
obedience is specifically required to all the traffic laws, but not to 
the orders of police officers. Refusal to comply with any provision 
of law that has no specific penalty attached is generally made a 
misdemeanor. Three States ** have no such general statute but pro- 
vide an individual penalty for each offense against the. traffic laws. 





* Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New ~ 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, - 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. 

* Same as note 92, except for Mississippi, Missouri, and Nebraska. 

Florida, Georgia, Wyoming. 
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~ Compliance with the traffic laws is specifically required of bicycle 


riders in 25 States °° and of persons riding horses along the highways 


- 


in a few States. 
The driver of an authorized emergency vehicle may disregard the 
traffic laws in all but 9 States.%° 


POWERS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


Every State delegates some measure of authority to local enforce- 
ment officers over traffic within their respective jurisdictions. ‘The 
power to regulate the movement of traffic by officers or automatic 
signals is expressly given in 42 States,°’ and by designating arterial 
highways in all except 8 States.** One-way streets may be pre- 


scribed in all but 6 States.% 


The right to establish limitations on the size and weight of vehicles 
at variance with those fixed by the State is given to county or 
municipal authorities in 19 States and expressly denied them in 9 
States,? while 21 States * have no legislation on this subject. 

The power of local authorities to vary State-wide speed limits is 
discussed in the section on speed limits on page 88. 


TRAFFIC CONTROL DEVICES 


The motor-vehicle department, or corresponding body, is author- 
ized to adopt a manual of uniform traffic-control devices in 27 
States ¢ and, in all of these States and 9 others,’ may place such de- 
vices wherever it shall consider them necessary to regulate traffic. 
The laws of Alabama and Idaho require that such devices conform as 
nearly as possible to the systems adopted in other States. All but 
10 States* permit local authorities to erect control devices within 
their respective jurisdictions. In New Jersey local authorities can- 
not erect traffic signals themselves but may request the State high- 
way commission to do so at dangerous intersections within their 
boundaries. 





% Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and the District of Columbia. 

% Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, and 


Ohio. 

7 All States except Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Nevada, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Wash- 
ington. FY yn net) 

8 Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Nevada, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Virginia, and 
Wyoming. ; . 

% Morida, Georgia, Mississippi, Nevada, Oklahoma, and Wyoming. , 

1 Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, and Utah. é | 

2 California, Connecticut, Delaware, Minnesota, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. rien : ct ‘ 

qistande, Colorado, Idaho, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, Wyoming, and _ the District of Columbia. 

4Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Louisiana, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and the District of Columbia. ’ 

® California, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, South Carolina, South 


Dakota, and Wisconsin. ¢ ) 
@ Georgia, Kentucky, Maine, Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, New York, Oklahoma, Wyo- 


ming, and the District of Columbia. 
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Erection of unauthorized or imitation traflic controls is prohibited 
in 30 States,’ and in 33 States * interference with or damage to high- 
way-traflic devices is made a misdemeanor. 

Twenty-two States ° have enacted laws which prescribe to a greater 
or less degree the meaning of traffic hght signals. A red light, shin- 
ing alone, means that traffic is to stop outside the nearest crosswalk 
in all of these States. A variation of this rule has been adopted in 
two States, which permits a right turn to be made against the 
red light. Ten States‘ authorize the combination of a red light and 
a green arrow, which permits vehicles to enter the intersection against 
the red light, but only to move as directed by the arrow. 

New York State authorizes this combination to permit a right 
turn after coming to a complete stop. An intermittently flashin 
red signal is recognized in the laws of 10 States,” in all of whic 
a complete stop must be made before proceeding across intersections 
so controlled. Similarly, in 14 States? a flashing yellow signal indi- 
cates caution is necessary in passing through the intersection. In 
19 States ** a yellow signal, shown in conjunction with green, com- 
mands vehicles to stop if this can be done in safety. In Michigan 
all vehicles must stop when this signal appears, and no discretion 
to pass through the intersection is given. In 15 States? pedestrians 
are warned by this signal that there is insufficient time to cross the 
street and that they must remain on the sidewalk. In Illinois 
pedestrians may cross while the yellow light shows, but must yield 
the right-of-way to all vehicles. Yellow is shown together with red 
in Massachusetts to indicate a period during which the intersection 
is reserved for the exclusive use of pedestrians. A green light in 
16 States ** indicates that traffic is to proceed through the inter- 
section, or turn right or left at will. The right-of-way, however, 
must be yielded to vehicles lawfully in the intersection when the 
green light appears. In 21 States” pedestrians must wait for the 
green light at intersections, then proceed within the proper cross- 
walks, according to the rules discussed under the heading “Pedes- 
trians” on page 100. 


7 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New. 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

8 Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey New Mexico, New York, North, Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the 
District of Columbia. 

° Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York. Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
wee South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of Co- 

mbia. 

10 Arkansas and Utah. . Many municipalities also authorize this movement. 

. 1 Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode jeland, Yreinia, ped the Diateict of Columbia. 

* Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut linois, Massachusetts, Ne rsey, P 
Rhode Island, Utah, and Virginia. j val oe oo ae 

#8 Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Massachusetts, New 
sormey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Virginia, and the District of 

4 Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. 

° Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
the District of Columbia. . 

16 Arkansas, California Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
athe New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, 

7 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Tllinois 
Minnesota, North Carolina, Ohio Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South’ Carolina, 

outh Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. 
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ACCIDENTS 


It is specifically provided in every State that the driver of a motor 
vehicle involved in an accident resulting in death or injury to any 
person must stop and return to the scene of the accident. In 387 
States ** he is explicitly required to render reasonable assistance to 
anyone injured, and to aid in getting the injured person to a physi- 
cian or hospital, if that be necessary. 

The operator of a motor vehicle, in 13 States,!® must stop, return 
to the scene of any accident, and identify himself to persons present 
or leave his name and address. In 8 States 2° he must do so if he 
strikes an unattended vehicle, and in 31 States*! if he causes any 


damage to property. ‘The laws of six States *? contain no provision 
for stopping after an accident when the only damage done by a 
collision is to an unattended vehicle or to property. 

The penalties for conviction of failure to stop are often severe, 
varying from $10 to $5,000 fine, and 30 days’ to 5 years’ imprisonment, 
both of which may usually be imposed. In many States 2* an oper- 
_ator’s license may be forfeited for this offense. 

Upon returning to the scene of a collision, the duties of the oper- 
ators involved are to a certain extent uniform in the various States. 
After administering aid to the injured, in the States 24 where this is 
required, each driver must, in every jurisdiction, give his name and 
address to the other and in all but 11 States ?° must show his driver’s 
license, if he comes from a State which requires such license. 

Every accident involving death or injury to any person must be 
reported immediately in 11 States, within 24 hours in 20 States,?* 
and within 48 hours in 3 States,?* while 14 States ?® require no report 
at all. In North Dakota such report need be made only if the acci- 
dent occurred within a city or town. An accident involving only 
damage to property must be reported if the apparent damage is over 
$100 in 1 State,?° $50 in 14 States,** $25 in 4 States,°? and $10 in 3 


18 Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Min‘ne- 
sota, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
South Carolina, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. ; ; 

19 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, 
South Carolina, Utah, Washington. and Wisconsin. ; 

20 Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, Utah, and Wisconsin. 

21 California, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming. : 

2 Kansas, Nevada, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Texas. ; 

23 Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. 
(See note 81, p. 52.) , 

*4 See note 18. ° “fret ; 4 

2 Florida, Georgia, ws ne eretmeaa a Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, Texas, 

ming, and the District of Columbia. : 
i Shenae Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, 
Rhode Island, West Virginia, and the District of Columbia. un. Ts 

2 Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Carolina, New Mexico, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Utah, eons Nereis and Washington. 

28 Michi New Jersey, an isconsin, ret sarniK ‘ : ; 

Wetec Florida, Gegrwit: Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Wyoming. 

30 

pos eae Delaware, Idaho, Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 


1 Arizona, Arkansas, il 
Mesice, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, and Wisconsin. 


8 Connecticut, Iowa, New Jersey, and Washington. 
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States.** In 5 States ** an accident which causes any damage at all 
must be reported. In Michigan a report is required only if a car is 
disabled, while in 21 States ** no report is required to be made in 
cases involving only property damage. 

The accident report must always be made to the motor-vehicle de- 
partment or corresponding agency in 15 States.** In 11 States * 
such report must always be made to the police or sheriff of the local- 
ity in which the accident occurred, and in 5 of these States ** a cop 
is sent to the department by the local authorities. In nine States 
accidents in cities and towns are reported to local authorities and 
rural accidents are reported directly to the department. The motor- 
vehicle department or corresponding agency ‘May require supple- 
mental reports in 23 States.t° In 10 States 44 witnesses to an accident 
can be compelled to file a report, while in 14 States #2 other occupants 
of vehicles involved in an accident must report if the operator is 
physically unable to do so. ! 

The department is authorized to prepare accident report forms 
and distribute them to local authorities on request in 28 States,** 
while all accident reports are required to be on such approved forms 
in 24 States.“* Coroners in 12 States ** are required to report to the 
department all deaths resulting from motor-vehicle accidents. In 
Rhode Island and South Dakota this duty is imposed on local police 
authorities. In 18 States ** garages must report vehicles brought 
in for repair which bear bullet holes or signs of a serious collision. 
The reports required to be made in accident cases are expressly de- 
clared to be confidential documents, not for public inspection or use, 
in 23 States.” In 16 States “* the department is authorized to tabu- 





38 North Carolina, Vermont, and Virginia. 

** California (to unattended vehicles only), Colorado, Nevada, New York (only if 
owner of damaged property is not present), and Oregon. 

* Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia, Wyoming, and the District of Columbia. 

*¢ Arkansas, Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylva'nia, Rhode Island, Vermont, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. 

37 Arizona, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington, and the District of Columbia. 

88 Arizona, Michigan, Oregon, South Dakota, and Utah. 

*° California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Louisiana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, and Virginia. ‘ 

“ Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Maine, Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 2 

“ Arkansas, California, Colorado, Illinois, North Carolina, Oregon, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. 

# Arkansas, California, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Maryland (applies only to owner of 
vehicle), New York, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, Washington, 
and Wisconsin, 

“* Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho (supplemental 
reports only), Illinois, Indiana (to police departments), Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts (to police departments), Michigan, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas (to police departments), 
Utah, Vermont (supplemental reports only), Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

“4 Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut. Delaware (supplemental reports only), 
Idaho (supplemental reports only), Illinois, Indiana (police department reports), Iowa, 
Louisiana (supplemental reports only), Massachusetts (police department reports), Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, New Mexico (supplemental reports only), New York, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah (supplemental reports only), Vermont (supple- 
mental reports only), Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

45 Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, New Jersey, New York, 
Oregon, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

“6 Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Maine, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania (bullet holes 
only), South Dakota, Utah, and Virginia. 

4" Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Maine, Michigan, Nebraska. New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

# Arizona, Arkansas, California. Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Minnesota, North Carolina, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
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late, analyze, and publish statistical information compiled from the 
accident reports which it gathers. 

In 14 States *° specific penalties are provided for failure to make 
the requisite accident reports. These penalties generally include fines, 
which range from $1 to $5,000, and imprisonment for terms which 
vary from 1 day to 5 years. In all the remaining States *° that re- 
quire them, except Massachusetts, failure to submit accident. re- 
ports is punishable only under a general provision that failure to 
perform any act for which no penalty is specified shall be a mis- 
demeanor. The penalties which follow conviction of such a mis- 
demeanor include fines of $1 to $300 and imprisonment for terms up 
to 6 months, in various States. 

It is generally provided that either a fine or a prison term, or both, 
may be imposed, and that heavier penalties shall follow upon second 
or subsequent convictions of failure to report accidents. 

In Massachusetts revocation of the operator’s license is the only 
penalty provided, while in Delaware, and on a third conviction in 
Rhode Island, such revocation must be made. In Maryland, New 
Jersey, and New York, revocation may be added to the fine or prison 
sentence. 

DRUNKEN DRIVING 


The laws of every State make the operation of a motor vehicle 
by one in an intoxicated condition, or while under the influence of 
liquor, a criminal offense. 

In 43 States ** it is unlawful to drive while under the influence 
of intoxicating liquor. In the remaining six States ° it is unlawful 
to drive while in an intoxicated condition. The laws of 13 States * 
in the first group contain both provisions. | 

In 383 States ** it is criminal to drive upon the public highways 
while intoxicated or under the influence of intoxicants, while in 
16 States** it is forbidden to operate a motor vehicle anywhere 
within the State while in either condition. The latter is the broader 
provision, since it apparently permits conviction for drunken driv- 
ing on private ways, alleys, and similar places, as well as on the 
highway. 

Efforts have been made in a few States to make less difficult the 
problem of determining when a motor-vehicle operator is under 
the influence of liquor. Kansas has provided that the taking or 
use of any intoxicating liquor or drug, within a reasonable time 
prior to operation of a motor vehicle, shall be prima facie evidence 
of being under the influence thereof. Oklahoma and South Dakota 
provide that the having of any intoxicating liquor on or about one’s 





49 i j Connecticut, Delaware, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Nevada, New 
et irs Ponneyivania. Rhode Island, Vermont, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the 
District of Columbia. ape as ; on ; 

50 Ari nsas, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minne- 
sota mi iraska. tNew Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, 

h, Virginia, and Washington. ‘° Sr arake ; 
Un All States Beckae ved, ‘en ticky, Mississippi, Missouri, New York, and North Dakota, 

52 Towa, Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, New York, and North Dakota. i ; 

88 Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Ue Montana, Nevada, North Carolina, Ohio, 

, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 
Pe tratere” Arincn’, California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky Louisiana Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. ; ’ Gi ew ehraskav New 

55 ticut, Delaware, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Feeer NGG York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Virginia, Wyoming, and the 


District of Columbia. 
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person or in the motor vehicle being operated shall be prima facie 
evidence of a violation of the statute. This provision was held 
unconstitutional in Oklahoma * as substituting for factual evidence, 
to make possible a conviction under a criminal statute, a statutory 
presumption from which the fact sought to be proved does not 
necessarily follow. : 

Washington has recently passed a law making it a misdemeanor 
to operate a motor vehicle while under the influence of or while 
affected by intoxicating liquor. In still another State *’ no convic- 
tion can be had unless it is shown that the accused was informed 
of his right, given by statute, to be examined immediately upon 
arrest by his own physician, to determine whether he was intoxi- 
cated. 

The penalties that follow conviction of driving while intoxicated 
or while under the influence of intoxicants fall into several classes, 
the first of which consists of fines and terms of imprisonment. 
These are shown for the various States in table 6. 


54 Simkins v. State (249 Pac. 168 (Okla.)). 
7 Rhode Island, Laws of 1934, Ch. 2109. 
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It may be noted that the courts of five States 5 must impose a 


prison sentence for first conviction of drunken driving, and that 
many States provide substantial minimum fines for such conviction. 
However, two States ® provide no prison sentence at all. Upon a 
second conviction it is mandatory for the court to impose a prison 
sentence in 23 States.°° However, there are 15 States * which impose 
a gener penalty for the second conviction of this offense than for 
the first. 

The second class of penalty consists in withdrawing the privilege 
of operating a motor vehicle by suspension or revocation of the 
driver’s license, or by order of the court. Forfeiture of the driving 
privilege upon a first conviction is mandatory in 40 States °? and in 
the discretion of the court in three others.*? The length of such for- 
feiture varies from a minimum of 1 month to 3 years to a maximum 
that is generally left to the discretion of the court or motor-vehicle 
commissioner, and seldom is less than 1 year. 

A third type of penalty is found in seven States, in four of 
which ** the court may, and in the other three must,°> impound the 
vehicle operated by a drunken driver, if it is registered in his name. 
This is accomplished in four States & by taking up the registration 
plates of the vehicle, and in the other three % by actually locking up 
the vehicle in an approved place other than at the home of its owner. 
The period for which such vehicle is impounded varies from 1 to 6 
months, and where the registration plates are taken up it usually is 
for the remainder of the registration year. 

If death or serious bodily injury results from an accident involv- 
ing a person operating a motor vehicle while intoxicated, the offense 
is an aggravated one and subject to heavier penalties in 11 States.% 
Prison sentences, ranging from 30 days to 20 years, may be imposed, 
as well as heavy fines. 

In five States °° it is a misdemeanor for the owner of a motor 
vehicle to permit it to be driven by one under the influence of intoxi- 
cants, for which the penalty upon the owner is generally the same as 
though the owner himself were driving while intoxicated. 


DRIVING WHILE UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF NARCOTIC DRUGS 
The offense of driving while under the influence of narcotic drugs 


is very generally accorded the same treatment as that of drunken 
driving. 





58 Arizona, Florida, Indiana, Nebraska, and Oregon. 
ississippi. ae. p Ae 
02 ition. Be ice oleeado) Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maine "Maryland ” Michigan, Nebraska, nel Fe ro eee Mexico, 
. ‘ ' olina, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, an : 
ay ee es. Kansas, Massachusetts, Missouri, Nevada, North Carolina, 
N th Dakota Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and Wyoming. we 
“ce ‘Alabama "Arizona, Arkansas, (California mh Dect is Heohecs toner Tua ee), alt oi 
ti laware, Idaho, Illinois (chauffeurs’ ice y), thd 4 
Fea RB rccoracky. pees (chauffeur’s license only), Maine, Massachusetts, | wceeaD, 
Riraeiaeot Montana. Nebraska, Nevada (revoke registration of guilty operator s ay . ty 
bile) N Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North a bed 
bile), ao a Doritashvaatk Rhode Island, South Dakota (cancel i cs aut 
Dob jateiicasse Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming 
Peaigin operation by guilty driver), fay Ce TENE g of SN ae ten 
63 i ia (if operator is over ye } ; : 
64 Seu ontane, New York, and South Dakota. 
6 Nevada, Oregon, and West Virginia. he 
6 Maine, Nevada, New weet ta he Dakota. ; 
¢ es : s > : , = 
Dees Gonaceticut; Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Nebraska, Nevada, Was 
i j isin, and Wyoming. P ; 
sees icaaicas, Michigans ane J ersey, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 
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In 15 States “ it is unlawful for an habitual user of narcotic drugs: 
to operate a motor vehicle, even though such person may have been 
issued a driver’s license (26 States prohibit issuance of a license to 
such persons).7* To operate a motor vehicle while under the influ- 
ence of drugs is criminal in 41 States.”2 Six other States 7 limit the 
inhibition to driving while in an intoxicated condition, whether from 
drugs or liquor. In Oklahoma habitual users of drugs are forbidden 
to drive, but those who are only occasionally under their influence are 
not mentioned, while in Massachusetts the law contains no prohibi- 
tion against driving by drug addicts. 

The penalties imposed on those convicted of operating a motor 
vehicle while in a drugged condition are the same as for driving 
while in an intoxicated condition or while under the influence of 
liquor in every State except California, which imposes considerably 
heavier penalties for the former offense. 


RECKLESS DRIVING 


There is considerable variance in the laws of the several States. 
as to what constitutes reckless driving. 

In eight States,’ no such offense is found in the statutes. In 
four of these States,’® an absolutely fixed maximum speed limit is 
declared, and any speed in excess of such limit is a misdemeanor,. 
whether reckless or not. Reckless driving was declared to be a mis- 
demeanor in Oklahoma, and the constitutionality of this provision 
was attacked and upheld in the case of Brock v. State.* Neverthe- 
less, this section of the law was later repealed by the Oklahoma 
legislature, and the offense no longer exists. In Texas a statute 
requiring motor vehicle operators to drive carefully in passing other 
vehicles was declared unconstitutional as being too indefinite to 
furnish a standard of conduct in the case of Ladd v. State,” and 
no subsequent legislation has been enacted, reliance being placed 
upon the fixed speed limit. The law of Missouri requires the motor- 
vehicle operator to exercise the highest degree of care at all times 
but does not define a departure from this standard as reckless driv- 
ing. No provision intended to curb reckless driving was found in 
the laws of Kansas ** or Wyoming. 

The remaining States have adopted varying definitions of reckless 
driving, which, in general, fall into two classes. 

In the first class, three variations of the same basic idea are found. 
A group of 18 States *® declare, in substantially the same language, 
that any person who drives a motor vehicle in such a manner as to 
indicate either a willful or a wanton disregard for the safety of 
persons or property, or without due circumspection, and at a speed 


” Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Louisiana, Michigan, Minne- - 
Sota, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, and Wisconsin. 

71 See note 34, p. 46. 

7 All States except Florida, Iowa, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New York, - 
North Dakota, and Oklahoma. 

73 Florida, Iowa, Kentucky, Mississippi, New York, and North Dakota. 
we Georgia, Kansas, Missouri, Mississippi, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Texas, and 

yoming. 

*® Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Texas. 

7 263 Pacific Reporter 1115. 

7115 Texas Criminal Reports 355 ; 27 Southwestern Reporter (2d) 1098 (1930). 

7% The driver’s license of an habitually reckless driver may be revoked in Kansas, but 
the statutes nowhere define what constitutes reckless driving. 

” Alabama, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. 
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or in a manner so as to endanger, or be likely to endanger, any 
person or property, shall be guilty of reckless driving. Four other 
States *° omit the latter part of the definition and restrict the offense 
to driving in such a manner as to indicate either a willful or a 
wanton disregard for the safety of persons or property. A third 
group of States *! in this same class prohibits reckless driving sub- 
stantially in the following manner: No person shall operate or cause 
to be operated any motor vehicle upon the public highways reck- 
lessly, or at a rate of speed greater than is reasonable and proper, 
having due regard to the width, traffic, and use of such highways. 
or so as to endanger property or the life or limb of any person. 
States in this group vary somewhat from this language, some set- 
ting out more definite guides to determine what is reckless, and 
some merely declaring that to drive recklessly is unlawful, but the 
language given above is fairly typical. 

The three types of definition which fall within this class make no 
attempt to specify what driving practices constitute reckiess driving, 
being content merely to set up more or less. vague standards of con- 
duct to guide the enforcement officer. 

A second class of statutes enacted in 6 States * declares specific 
acts to be reckless driving. Such enactments usually define the of- 
fense in general terms, as in the first class, and then particularize it 
by setting out a more or less complete category of bad driving prac- 
tices that fall within the scope of the statute. This enumeration of 
offenses is rather fragmentary in most of these States, but in 
Indiana ** and Virginia ** comprehensive lists of practices that con- 
stitute reckless driving are set out. Pe 

The penalties imposed for conviction of reckless driving are shown 
in table 7. It will be observed that they vary considerably. 


80 California, Illinois, and Nebraska. 

Sete Te Connecticut Florida, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, Nevada, New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, and Vermont. : 

8 Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Washington. 

83 Baldwin’s Revised Statutes (1934), sec. 11173. 

& Acts of Assembly (1936), ch. 125. 
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In addition to the penalties shown in table 7 it is provided in the 
drivers’ license laws of many States that upon a certain number of 
convictions within a designated time the operator’s license shall be 
suspended or revoked.** It is further provided, independently of 
such drivers’ license laws, by at least 12 States that the operator’s. 
license may,*° or must,*’ be forfeited for a designated period upon. 
a first conviction for reckless driving. 


NEGLIGENT HOMICIDE 


A crime, usually called negligent homicide, has been created py 
the legislatures of 19 States ** to cover the situation where a person 
is killed through the negligent operation of a motor vehicle by 
another, not motivated by malice. In general, less severe penalties. 
than for manslaughter are provided. The penalties prescribed usually 
include. a fine varying from $5 to $5,000, and a prison sentence of 
from 10 days to 20 years, both of which may generally be imposed. 
In two States *° indictment for this offense will stand in the event a. 
person is seriously injured, even though death does not ensue. 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE SPEED OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


The laws of the various States regulating the speed of motor ve- 
hicles very generally contain different requirements for privately 
operated passenger vehicles and for commercial vehicles. This dis- 
cussion of the subject, therefore, will follow this division and treat. 
separately the two types of law. 

In legislation designed to control the speed of privately driven 
passenger automobiles, 44 States °° have adopted by statute the com- 
mon-law rule that no person shall drive a vehicle an a highway at, a. 
speed greater than is reasonable and prudent under the conditions 
then existing. Most States enumerate certain conditions that are to. 
be considered in determining whether the speed of a vehicle was rea- 
sonable and prudent, those most frequently named being the width, 
type of surface, alinement, and traffic of the highway, the type and 
condition of the motor vehicle, the frequency of intersections, and 
the weather. However, 21 States ®* have gone farther and provide 
that no one shall drive at a speed which endangers the life, limb, or 
property of any person, while in 6 States °2 it is provided that no 
person shall drive a vehicle upon a highway at a speed greater than 
will permit the driver to exercise proper control of the vehicle and to 
decrease speed or stop, as may be necessary, to avoid collision. In 
Wisconsin, the same thought is found phrased as follows: “Every per- 


son shall at all times have the motor vehicle operated by him under 
absolute control.” 


8 See notes 83, 84, and 85, p. 52. 

®° Maryland, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, Oregon, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin,. 
and the District of Columbia. 

87 Alabama, Massachusetts, and Utah. 

* Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Louisiana, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, New-- 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming, and the District of Columbia. 

8 Nebraska and Wyoming. 

® All States except New Mexico, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 

™ Alabama, California, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas,,. 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, New .Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota,. 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Washington, and Wyoming. 

“ Arizona, Delaware, Oregon, South Carolina, Utah, and West Virginia. 
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Five States ** require that the operator must be able to stop his 
vehicle at all times within the assured clear distance ahead. The op- 
erator of a motor vehicle must not drive at a rate that will unreason- 
ably damage the highway in Maryland. One driving in excess of a 
reasonable and prudent speed in Louisiana is prima facie responsible 
for all damage, if he is involved in an accident. The statute in Mis- 
sourl requires the motor-vehicle operator to exercise “the highest de- 
gree of care.” 

The foregoing provisions have been regarded by the courts as im- 
posing a higher standard of caution on the motor-vehicle operator 
than the “ordinary care” required of him under the common-law 
standard of reasonable and prudent driving. 

Of the five States that have not enacted the basic common-law 
rule, New Mexico requires that passenger automobiles shall be oper- 
ated at such speeds as will be consistent at all times with safety and 
the proper use of the roads and the Tennessee law has incorporated 
one of the generally used supplemental clauses, that no person shall 
drive a motor vehicle upon any road, street, or highway at such a 
speed as to endanger the lives or property of others. It then adds 
that, where an accident is caused by a vehicle running in excess of 
20 miles per hour, there shall be a lien on the vehicle to satisfy any 
judgment recovered, whether it was driven at the time of the accident 
by the owner or another. Vermont and Wisconsin provide only that 
a motor vehicle shall not be operated in a careless or negligent man- 
ner, or so as to endanger or jeopardize life or safety. Local authori- 
ties, however, are given discretionary powers to fix maximum speed 
limits in these two States. . 

In Texas it is unlawful to drive faster than certain enumerated 
speeds, but the basic rule of the common law is not found in the 
‘statutes. This is probably due to the decision in the case of Ladd v. 
State,*’ mentioned in connection with reckless driving, in which the 
Texas Court of Criminal Appeals held that the requirement, that 
no person shall drive in a manner so as to endanger life, limb, or 
property, was void for uncertainty. 

To furnish a more definite standard of permissive speed for the 
motorist, most States have prescribed maximum lawful speeds to 
apply in various areas. 

In seven States °° it 1s unlawful to exceed a fixed maximum speed. 
The motorist who drives faster than the statutory speed limit in a 
particular district is precluded from arguing that he was driving 
reasonably and prudently. The speed law may also be violated in 
all these States except Texas, while driving at a lower speed than 
the statutory maximum, if the existing conditions make such rate 
of speed greater than is reasonable and prudent. _ 

A larger group of 26 States °’ set prima facie maximum legal 
speeds. In these States the motorist charged with exceeding the 
speed limit may show that, while he was driving faster than the 
statutory speed, he was exercising reason and prudence in so doing 





93 ichigan, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania. — 

BE et sn” Tennieasce, Texas, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 

115 Criminal Reports 355, 27 Southwestern Reports (2d) 1098. LK 58 

% Georgia, Maryland, Mississippi, South Carolina, Texas, West Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia. E ete oS 

j i olorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Kentucky, aine, Massa 

a Fe ee iseonrl Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Caratina North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, 


Virginia, Washington, and Wyoming. 
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and thus escape conviction. The burden of proof, however, is on 
the motorist who exceeds the prima facie limit. 

Another group of 16 States ®* have no fixed maximum speeds, 
relying solely on the basic rule of reason and prudence to guide 
the motorist. In two of these States, Arkansas and Connecticut, 
the proper authorities may mark the highways for maximum safe 
speeds, which are then binding on the motorist. In the absence of 
such signs no limits are specified. 

The power of local authorities to alter the speed limits within 
their respective jurisdictions varies widely. In 11 States * the right 
to alter the State-wide limits is expressly denied, while in 10 States? 
local authorities may revise the State limits upward or downward 
at their own discretion. In 10 other States? the local authorities 
may raise or lower speeds, but only within certain limits. In 14 
States ® the State-wide speed limit can be raised, but not lowered, 
while in South Carolina it can be lowered, but not raised. The laws 
of three States‘ are silent on this point. 

In recognition of the traffic hazard created by the driver who will 
not drive at a reasonably rapid speed for personal reasons, or who 
cannot due to the condition of his vehicle, a growing number of 
States have passed minimum-speed laws. Such laws follow three 
general patterns. A group of 12 States® provides that no person 
shall drive a vehicle so slowly as to impede traffic. In nearly all of 
these States it is expressly stipulated that the slow driver may be 
arrested only if he continues to impede traffic after having been 
warned to speed up by an officer. Arrest and conviction after such 
warning usually subjects the guilty driver to the same penalty as 
conviction for speeding. In six States® the basic rule states that 
speed shall not be greater or less than is reasonable and prudent. 
This apparently makes driving too slowly equally as grave an of- 
fense as speeding, and subjects the offender to the same penalties. A 
more moderate rule is found in four States’ which provides that 
slow-moving traffic shall drive at the extreme right edge of the high- 
way, and shall not impede or hinder trafic approaching from the 
rear. 

The provisions respecting speed limits and the penalties that follow 
conviction vary so widely that they can be presented best in tabular 
form, which is done in tabes 8 and 9 and graphically in figure 2. It 
will be noted that in only 12 States * is the offense of speeding regarded 
as sufficiently serious to justify forfeiture of the operator’s license. Of 
particular interest also is the provision in Maryland whereby viola- 
tion of the basic rule subjects the operator to a fine of $1 to $100, 


% Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 

# Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, Texas, and Wyoming. 

1 Alabama, Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, and Virginia. 

2 Arkansas, Colorado, Ilinois, Mississippi, Nevada, New York, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Vermont, and Washington. 

3 Arizona, Idaho, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of 
Columbia. 

4 California, Florida, and Kentucky. ; 

5 Arkansas, California, Colorado, Illinois, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Utah, Washington, and West Virginia. 

® Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

7 Georgia, Kentucky, Nevada, and Texas. 

8Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Rhode Island, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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while conviction of driving between 45 miles per hour, the legal 
maximum, and 60 miles per hour is followed by a fine of $10 to 
$100. One convicted of driving faster than 60 miles per hour must 
be fined at least $100 and not over $1,000. P 

The penalties for violation of the speed limit are generally milder 
than for reckless driving, and indicate that the offense is regarded 
almost everywhere as less serious than driving recklessly. 


TABLE 8.—Speed limits for privately operated passenger vehicles 
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1 Speed limit 5 miles per hour higher when traffic is controlled by signals. 

2 No limit. 

* Highway commission may designate speed limits by placing appropriate signs. 

4 Must decrease speed as necessary to avoid collision. 

5 Restricted to 40 miles per hour on mountain highways. 

6 For 14 mile. 

7 Local authorities may prescribe speed. 

§ For 44 mile. ae me 

9 Must be able to stop within 1 of range of driver’s vision. 

10 District of Columbia Commissioners may raise to 30 miles per hour by so marking particular streets. 
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* INDICATES ABSOLUTE MAXIMUM SPEED LIMIT 


{a NO SPEED LIMIT IN MILES PER HOUR. Ge? 
» REASONABLE AND PRUDENT ONLY. 


FER 60 Mites PER HouR [J] ]]] 50 MILES PER HOUR B27] 40 MILES PER HOUR 30 MILES PER HOUR 
Ej 55 MILES PER HOUR KSSq 45 MILES PER HOUR [XNA 35 MILES PER HOUR 25 MILES PER HOUR 


WicuRE 2,—SprEeD LIMITS FOR PRIVATELY OPERATED PASSENGER VEHICLES. SPEED - 


Limits ARE Prima Factke MAxIMuM Lecat SpeeD Limits UNLESS OTHERWISE 
DESIGNATED. 
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__ The speed limits of commercial vehicles vary widely with the type, 
Size, and weight of vehicle. The speed of passenger busses is fixed 
at 45 miles per hour in 10 States, at 40 miles per hour in 3 States, 
and at 35 miles per hour in 3 States," while Nevada fixes the limit 
at 30 miles per hour and Florida at 25 miles per hour. 

_. In nine States? the speed of all trucks on the open highway is 
limited to 35 miles per hour, while in three States the limits are fixed, 
respectively, at 30, 40,4 and 455 miles per hour. A group of 21 
States *° fix separate speed limits for trucks of various gross weights 
and net loads. These speeds range from 10 to 45 miles per hour 
and provide for gradual decrease in speed with increase in load. 

In the remaining States‘? no separate provisions regulating the 
speed of motor trucks were found, thus apparently leaving them 
subject to the same limits as private vehicles. It is realized that 
speed restrictions exist in many of these States, by virtue of rulings 
or regulations of the public utilities commission, motor vehicle de- 
partment, or corresponding agency, but they were not found in the 
statutory law. 

Certain classes of vehicles are further restricted in speed in some 
States. For instance, trucks drawing trailers are limited in nine 
States ** to speeds varying from 15 to 35 miles per hour. Likewise 
the speed of solid-tired trucks of various weights is restricted in 25 
States,’® and that of metal-tired trucks in 16 States.2° 

It should be noted that truck speed limits are generally fixed, 
rather than prima facie, and usually are considerably lower than those 
provided for private passenger vehicles. 

In concluding this discussion of speed limits for commercial vehi- 
cles, it should be emphasized again that a large body of commercial- 
vehicle regulations, having the force of law, exists in the rulings or 
regulations of the commissions of various States which control com- 
mon and contract carriers operating intrastate and in promulgations 
of the several motor vehicle departments. Such rulings or regulations 
are not easily obtainable in complete form and have not been included 

rein. 
at he United States Interstate Commerce Commission, under author- 
ity of the Motor Carrier Act of 1935,?* issued certain. safety regula- 
tions on December 23, 1936.72 The rule adopted therein in regard to 
the speed of common and contract carriers operating in interstate 





9 Arizona, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
nd Utah. 
10 Delaware, Missouri, sales eens ies 
i ; ia, and Vermont. : 
2 lowe ies MATa New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
and West Virginia. 
18 Mississippi. _ 
14 South Carolina. 
15 New Mexico. : rr < eates { aca 
i i ia, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, y 
Pee cckchisctts, Michigan, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont Washington, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. ; ri , 
17 Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, 
clea Nevada, New "Hampshire, New Jersey, North Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
rena California, Florida, Nebraska, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
{ Distri Solumbia. ; 
South Dakota, and the District of Co ) ry Matapia Game Maia eho tinee 
i iforni laware, Florida, Georgia, inois, : : f 
4 eee Michigan tiatoaeh New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, oan Penn- 
Sei Rhode Island, ‘South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, 
ate Wyoming. i i ‘gia, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
eetinice pina Brecon Rhode Island, Utah, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 


543. ; 
Se antatsinie SALEM eee pa Reports, ex parte MC-4, Motor Carrier Safety 


Regulations, December 23, 1936. 
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commerce provides only that speed shall be reasonable and prudent 
under existing conditions and shall not exceed that permitted by the 
jurisdiction in which the carrier is operating.2* In commenting on 
this rule, the Commission said, “We are of the opinion that no com- 
pletely satisfactory solution has yet been found for the problem of 
controlling motor-vehicle speed upon the open highway. Accord- 
ingly, after careful study of all the evidence submitted and in the 
absence of adequate data or unified opinion among competent author- 
ities, we have been impelled to refrain for the present from specify- 
ing a limit in miles per hour speed.” 24 


RULES OF THE ROAD 


The statutes of every State contain, in greater or less detail, a col- 
lection of rules governing the operation of motor vehicles on its 
highways. In the discussion of this subject which follows, only 
those rules that seem of importance from the standpoint of traffic 
safety are included. 

Drive to the right—The fundamental rule of the road in the 
United States is that all vehicles shall be driven on the right side 
of the highway. In 40 States *> the law requires that vehicles shall 
be driven to the right at all times, except when overtaking other 
vehicles or where it is impossible or impractical so to drive. In all 
of these, except Maryland, the law explicitly states that when vehicles 
approach each other, each must reasonably turn to the right, and 
yield one-half the highway to the other in passing. This rule is also 
present in seven of the States 7° that do not explicitly require vehicles 
to be driven to the right at all times. In Nevada, vehicles must be 
driven to the right only on curves and at the crest of hills, while in 
Kansas no provision at all was found on this point. It has been 
declared by the highest court of Kansas that “the driver of a vehicle 
is not necessarily negligent when he drives to the left of the center 
of the highway, as he is at liberty to use any part of the highway 
except in the case of meeting another vehicle or person, and then, 
under the rule of the road, he is required to keep to the right.” 27 

Slow-moving vehicles must be driven at the extreme right-hand 
edge of the road in 32 States ° and in a few jurisdictions are required 
to be taken off the road entirely if they are unreasonably impeding 
traffic. 

Overtaking another vehicle—When the driver of a motor vehicle 
approaches a less swiftly moving vehicle from the rear and desires 
to pass it, in 86 States *° he must first signal his intention by sound- 
ing his horn. In 16 of these States,*° this provision does not apply 
in a residence or business district. 


La di 


°3 Safety Regulations, rule 7, cited supra, note 22. 

*4 Safety Regulations, page 8, cited supra, note 22. 

*° All States except Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Mississippi, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

** Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Mississippi, New Hampshire, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

7 Giles vy. Ternes, 143 Pacific Reporter 491 (Supreme Court of Kansas, 1914). 

* Alabama, Arizona, California, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District 
of Columbia. (See p. 88.) 

*” All States except Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, 
ni Hampshire, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, and the District of 

olumbia. 

® Alabama, Arizona, California, Delaware, Idaho, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, 
ae Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and 

isconsin. 
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As a general rule, he must pass to the left of the overtaken 
vehicle, as provided by the statutes of 43 States, and shall not re- 
turn to the right side of the road in 39 of these States* until safely 
clear of the overtaken vehicle, and in the other 4 States ® shall not 
return until he is from 20 to 50 feet in front of it. 

In 33 States ** no vehicle shall be driven to the left side of the 
road in overtaking another unless the road is visibly free of oncom- 
ing traffic for a sufficient distance ahead to permit passing in safety. 
In six of these States ** the overtaking vehicle must return to the 
right of the road before coming within 100 feet of approaching 
traffic, In Indiana the overtaking vehicle must return to the right 


before coming within 500 feet and in Texas within 150 feet of an 
approaching vehicle. 


Other limitations placed upon the right to overtake and pass are 
that no, vehicle shall be driven to the left side of the road to pass 
another under the following conditions: At the crest of a hill, in 
35 States; °° on a curve, in 36 States; ** where the driver’s view is 
obstructed for a specified distance, in 34 States; %? within a limited 
distance of a bridge, tunnel, or other highway structure, in 9 
States; ** at an intersection with another highway, in 34 States; % 
at a railroad grade crossing, in 30 States; * or where authorized 
markers direct traffic to keep to the right, in 13 States. 

It is permitted to pass another vehicle on its right if it is pre- 
paring to make a left turn in 16 States; * or if it is in a center lane 
on a multiple-lane highway, in 15 States.** In two of these States *4 
this latter right can be exercised only in business and residence 
districts. é at? 

An overtaken vehicle is explicitly required to give way to the 
right upon signal from a vehicle desiring to pass it in all but 2 


31 All States except Sonnpeieud, Blonds Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Nevada, 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, an yoming. } 

Bee entiecticut: 20 feet; Iowa and Kansas, 30 feet; and Wyoming, 50 feet. ; 

83 Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. 

% Arkansas, California, Colorado, Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska. if 

8% Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oregon, ‘Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, and i eee ae has ann i 

36 i in note . xas. d : ; y 

37 Where A Re tae obstructed for: No distance specified in Arkansas, California, Gow 
necticut, Georgia, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, Vermont, Virginia, Vest 
Virginia. and the District of Columbia; 150 feet in Arizona and Kentucky; 3800 feet in 
Maine Pennsylvania, and Tennessee; 500 feet in Alabama, Delaware, Idaho, nana 
Louisiana Minnesota, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ox egon, South 
Dakota and Utah; 700 feet in Iowa; 750 feet in Colorado; 800 feet in Washington; 
en 400 fect, in. Arkansas, California, Illinois, Minnesota, and Nebraska ; cA, eet 
in Colorado; 500 feet in Washington; approach, no given distance in Georgia and oe y 

3 Alabama Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, TED. 5 pies 
Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, — Naess Ka, 
N ‘Jersey New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, enn- 
ayidiia South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and the District of Columbia. ; , ( ear ran Hlinois 

iy ‘kansas, California, Coloradg, Delaware, Georgia, aho, : 

I - ee ee Mery land, Michigan, Minneuctat Montana, Nebraska, New J eteey 
ayy ft Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Sou 
Dak ta, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. | Raine Nath 

feat kansas Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, and Washington. nti ie re Fr deeo"ORio 

42 Ark aebe California, Colorado, Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, ew : y; . one 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Washington, an 

istrict Columbia. : 
Bee esiie as note 42, except Washington. 

44 Pennsylvania and South Dakota. 
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States “* and in 28 States ** the overtaken vehicle is forbidden to 
increase its speed. ; 
Multiple-lane highways—On highways that have been .divided 
into 3 or more lanes for traffic, 16 States‘? have enacted that a 
vehicle must be driven within a single lane, and shall not be moved 
from that lane until such movement can be made with safety. These 
same jurisdictions sanction the erection of signs on such highways 
directing slow-moving traffic to use only designated lanes. | 
In 15 States,** the center lane of a 3-lane highway is not for 
general use, but for passing other vehicles proceeding in the same 
direction. Thirteen of these States *® provide that it may be allo- 
cated exclusively to traffic moving in one direction, and 13° also 
declare that it may be used in preparing to make a left turn. 
Starting, stopping, and turning.—The laws of 41 States ** expressly 
provide that the driver of a vehicle intending to turn at an inter- 
section shall make the approach for a right turn and the turn itself 
as close as practical to the right-hand edge of the roadway, and 
shall make the approach for a left turn in that part of the right half 
of the roadway closest to the center line thereof. As regards the 
method of making a left turn, 28 States *? provide that it shall be 
made by passing to the right of the center of the intersection, which 
is defined as the meeting point of the medial lines of the 2 roadways, 
while 12 States ** permit passing to the left of the center, as defined 
above, as long as the vehicle leaves the intersection to the right of 
the center line of the road being entered. The State of Washington 
recently enacted a law which is a compromise between the methods 
just described, providing that if a marker be installed at the center 
of an intersection vehicles shall pass to the right of it, but that if 
no marker is provided they may pass to the left of the intersection’s 
center. 
Turning so as to proceed in the opposite direction is prohibited at 
certain places in many States. In 11 States ** such U-turns are for- 
bidden on curves, in 10 States ®* near the crest of a hill, and in 9 
States °° where the driver’s view is obstructed for various specified 
distances. Four States *? do not permit. such turns in residence and 
business areas except at intersections, whereas one State ** prohibits 


45 Connecticut and Tennessee. 

46 Alabama, Arkansas, Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. 

“7 Arkansas, California, Colorado, Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and the 
District of Columbia. 

8 California, Colorado, Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, Ohio, 
i alt Rhode Island, Utah, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and the District of 
Columbia. 

“Same as note 48, except Massachusetts and the District of Columbia. 

50 Same as note 48, except Rhode Island and Wisconsin. 

*t All States except Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Nevada, Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming. 

* Alabama, Arizona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, and Virginia. 

8 Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Kentucky, Minnesota, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. 

* Arkansas, California, Colorado, Illinois, Louisiana, Minnesota, New Jersey, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

5 Same as note 54, except Wisconsin. 

% Same as note 54, except Louisiana and Wisconsin. 

5? Arizona, California, Virginia, and Washington. 

68 Wisconsin. 
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them only at intersections. In two other States °° sions may be erected 
by the proper authorities prohibiting U-turns, 

It is provided in 39 States © that a vehicle shall not enter or leave 
the stream of traffic on a highway unless such movement may be ac- 
complished with reasonable safety. If pedestrians may be affected by 
aun movement in 25 States," they must be warned by sounding the 

orn. 
_ Before starting, in 23 States;*? or stopping, in 87 States;** or turn- 
ing right or left, in 39 States;°* a signal of such movement, must be 
given to warn the operators of other vehicles. Such signal, where 
required, may be given by the hand and arm or, in all but 3% of 
these States, by means of a mechanical or electrical device approved 
by the proper authorities. 

The manner in which hand signals are to be given varies greatly. 
To indicate an intention to stop or suddenly decrease speed, the left 
arm is to be extended beyond the side of the vehicle; horizontally in 
17 States,*° downward in 14 States,*? and waved up and down, in 2 
States.° 

An intention to turn to the left is to be conveyed to others by 
extending the left arm horizontally, in 27 States; °° by extending 
the arm and pointing to the left, in 6 States; 7° by holding the left 
arm upward, in 1 State;"* and downward in another. A forth- 
coming right turn is to be signalled in 14 States’ by extending the 
left arm horizontally, in 16 States by holding it upward, in 3 
States“ by a circular motion of the left hand, and in 2 States 7 by 
a sweeping motion of the left arm from rear to front. The manner 
in which hand signals are to be given is left to the discretion of the 
operator, in 4 States.77 _ 

It may be noted that in 12 States‘® the same signal, the left hand 
extended horizontally, is used to indicate a stop, a right turn, or a 





58 New Jersey and the District of Columbia. IOsoe) 
60 All States except Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Maine, Mississippi, Nevada, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 4 i348; Rf 
* Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, and 
Vermont. F 4 : ; fi 
62 Alabama, Arizona, California, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Virginia, Washington, and the 
istrict of Columbia. ; Oe wore 
eS except Florida, Kansas, pain, ; pein Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. : A 
rae except Florida, Kansas, Maine, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Wisconsin, aad Wyoming. 
65 rgia, Nevada, and West Virginia. | aie ’ 
he Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
, = -; . . x . 
he District of Columbia. wal av y 
Sh seaas Arkansas California, Colorado, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, Oregon, Utah, Virginia, and Washington. 
sad iana and West Virginia. > : ay yn 
eee Arivona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Mlinois, 
Indiana Kentucky Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, New 
vork North Dakota Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Washington, 
) 22 iJ . F = ve 
Tirginia, and the District of Columbia. ; Aha an 
er caaneeuent Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, North Carolina, and Vermont. 
2 ’ 
71 Kentucky. 


72 i i _ . . . ~Y . ‘ 
73 “ch eapelatien Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, New Mexico, 


New York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Vermont, and the District of 
, 


oo ures i j rado, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
ra c<ansas, California, Colorado, Illinois, ] ana, | , Louisiana, Mi: 
ce Norte Govolne Oregon, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and West Virginia. 
is ehe + € ’ = 3 fi 
Lie Connecticut, Maryland, and Massachusetts. 
7% Tllinois and New Jersey. 
y i Island, and Texas. | iss ed ugh 
=p ei SLE At Raa Georgia, Idaho, Michigan, Minnesota, New Mexico, New. York, 
a , ’ : 


North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and the District of Columbia. 
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left turn, leaving to the ingenuity of other operators the task of 
determining which movement is contemplated. 

Right-of-way.—The fundamental rule governing the right-of-way 
between vehicles approaching each other on intersecting highways is 
substantially the same in nearly every State. When two vehicles 
approach an intersection from different highways at the same time 
the driver of the vehicle on the left must yield the right-of-way to 
the vehicle on the right in 46 States.7° In the remaining three States, 
no statute was found regulating the right-of-way between vehicles 
at intersections. In 36 States *° the driver of a vehicle approaching 
an intersection must yield the right-of-way to a vehicle which has 
already entered the intersection from a different highway, without 
regard to the direction from which it came. 

In 42 States *! specified agencies are given the power to designate 
“through,” “arterial,” “preferred,” or “stop” highways. All vehicles 
approaching such roads from intersecting ones must come to a 
complete stop before entering them. Having stopped, in 14 
States,’ such vehicle shall yield the right-of-way to all vehicles 
approaching on the main highway so closely as to constitute an 
immediate hazard, but may then enter or cross the through highway, 
having preference over approaching vehicles, which must slow down 
to permit such entrance. The converse of this rule, giving prefer- 
ence to traffic on the through highway at all times was noted in 
four States.8* It is provided in 37 States ™ that the driver of a 
vehicle entering a highway from a private road, driveway, or alley 
must stop and yield the right-of-way to all vehicles approaching 
on the highway. 

It is specifically provided in 24 States ** that the driver of a 
vehicle, having entered an intersection with the intention of making 
a left turn, must yield the right-of-way to oncoming traffic. In 
13 of these States,** if a proper signal of such intention is given, 
oncoming vehicles not yet in the intersection must yield the right- 
of-way to the driver about to turn left and permit him to leave the 
intersection. 

Authorized emergency vehicles are given the right-of-way over 
all others by the laws of 37 States.87 It is generally provided that 
on the approach of such vehicle all others must pull to the side of 
the road and stop until the emergency vehicle has passed. 

In a number of States ** a vehicle that 1s operated at an unlawful 
speed forfeits whatever right-of-way it would otherwise have had. 


7 All States except Florida, Mississippi, and Montana. 

8 All States except Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Mississippi, Montana, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 
~ 5. All States except Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Nevada, Oklahoma, West Virginia, and 

Jyoming. 

82 Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
ye ee Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, Virginia, and the District of 
Solumbia. 

83 Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, and Washington. 

84 All except Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Mississippi, Nevada, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

8 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Wisconsin, and the 
District of Columbia. 

8° Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, New Jersey, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Utah, Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 

TAIL States except Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, Ohio, Oklahoma, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

8 Colorado, Idaho, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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Miscellaneous rules—In almost every State, the rules of the road 
contain a number of enactments, more or less unrelated, which have - 
seemed desirable to the legislature at one time or another. A number 
of such miscellaneous rules in general use are discussed here. 

In 27 States °° motor vehicle operators must exercise due care not to 
frighten horses being ridden or driven along the road and must, upon 
signal from a horseman, bring their vehicles to a halt to permit 
restive horses to pass in safety. 

In 27 States °° vehicles proceeding in the same direction shall not 
follow each other more closely than is reasonable and prudent, havin 
due regard for their respective speeds and the condition of the high- 
way. Trucks are forbidden, in 28 States, to follow each other more 
closely than certain specified distances,” except when overtaking and 
passing. 

In 22 States * it has been explicitly provided that vehicles must be 
driven only in the proper direction on one-way streets, and in nine 
States ** that they must be driven only to the right at rotary traffic 
islands. 

The driver of a motor vehicle must not permit it to stand unat- 
tended without first stopping the engine, in 28 States; °° setting the 
brake, in 29 States; °°.turning the front .wheels to the curb, in 21 
States ;°" locking the ignition, in 9 States;% and removing the key, 
in 7 States. 

It has been provided in 12 States! that no vehicle shall be driven 
while more than three persons occupy the front seat, or while the 
driver’s view is obscured, or his control of the mechanism obstructed. 
It is provided in Nebraska that a vehicle shall not be driven while 
its front seat 1s occupied by more than 3 persons over 12 years of 
age. 





89 Arizona, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Mary- 
Seeitansachasetts, Mississippi, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, West 

irginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. Sas 
ane Arion. ERASE California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
Mexico North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and_the District of Columbia. pr 

% Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
I Louisiana Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
Mexted New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

22 See the following: lie cone eperetes 


Distance between trucks : having AF dag old 
100 De See T AtONeR. Marth DAhSiar tiem ial Phe bos | ame Raeaaae ine : 
150 CR Cei te ee gers hap TM) TLE SHER MEY a re 7 
200 Leche ora omen TT MeO + FEE is Le ae kine ae gs ot : 
800 feet __—_---_-~----~.---—- = -- + = - =~ — = = = 


bak Cee a 
500 feet_-~------~--—--<--5- == += 55-2 2 ine, Maryland, Massachusetts 
i , Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, i? 
ichigan, Minnesota, Sisson", Montana,” New Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
ST d South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, and the District of Co at = 
Beek reansas’ Colorado, Illinois, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vermont, an 
the District of Columbia. ‘ i do, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, 
; sas, California, Colorado, Cc Vale a4 : 
ve penne, sal pen leva er) Massachusetts, Michigan, Nana a en 
Ee Be Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsy 
Pree ee U tah, Vermont, Washington, and the District of Columbia. 
a Same as ate BaP ean scolneadat Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, POU ACA RRULDE. 
of peas New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, acth Dakota, gon, 
gan, Be cr Virginia, Washington, and the District of cola aa WR josh PP 
te ona, ‘Arkansas Colorado, Illinois, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Mexico, 
riz sere hae. : ‘ i 
: : i t of Columbia. ; Pel d Washington 
Washington, and the District Illinois, New Hampshire, New Mexico, and Washington. 
ov eaaeee Beer at ataiio, Connecticut, Delaware, ahaa: New York, Oregon, 
Paaiayivania Utah, West Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 
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While operating on mountain highways, a driver must keep his 
-motor vehicle under absolute control, in 24 States;? as close to the 
right-hand edge of the road as possible, in 25 States;* and must 
sound his horn when approaching any curve where his view is 
obstructed for a specified distance,‘ in 21 States.° It is further pro- 
vided in a few States that on mountain highways where the road 
is too narrow to permit easy passage a vehicle descending the grade 
must yield the right-of-way to an ascending one. 

It is prohibited in 26 States ® to permit a vehicle to coast down a 
grade with its gears in neutral, and in 14 States? to coast with the 
clutch disengaged. This latter requirement is often applied only to: 
commercial vehicles. 

The laws of 29 States * prohibit the throwing of glass, tacks, or 
other substances likely to injure persons or vehicles, upon the 
highways. 

A number of States® have enacted laws prohibiting the driver 
from embracing another person while operating a motor vehicle, In 
New York it is the law that the driver must keep at least one hand 
on the wheel while his vehicle is in motion. 

The increasing use of busses for the transportation of school 
children has led many States to enact measures to promote their 
safe operation. In 21 States? it is provided that all vehicles ap- 
proaching from either direction must stop when they come upon 
a school bus loading or discharging passengers and, in 10 more 
States,4t must reduce their speed. Four States ” require school 
busses to pull over to the right-hand side of the roadway to load and_ 
unload. In 15 States1® such busses are required to be distinctly ° 
marked for ready recognition. In many States, periodic inspection 
of school busses is required and their drivers must possess higher 
qualifications than operators of other vehicles. . 


PEDESTRIANS 


The laws of a number of States ** contain no provisions concerning» 
the rights and duties of the pedestrian on the highway, leaving 
him subject only to his common-law obligation to exercise due care. - 


2 Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Louisiana, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming. =a 

’Same as note 2, and Georgia. 

4 Generally 200 feet. 

° Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washington, and West Virginia. F 

° Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, 
Illinois, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Utah, Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 

7 Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Louisiana, Maine, Nevada, New 
Jersey, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 

* Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota,. 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

® Nebraska, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

” Alabama, California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. ; 

4 Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, Illinois, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Oregon, Texas, 
Utah, and Virginia. 

2 Arizona, Maryland, Montana, and-Ohio. 

18 Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, New York, Ohio. and Oregon. 

** Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, Oklahoma, 
and Wyoming. 
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In the majority of States, however, some laws concerning pedes- 
trians are to be found. The pedestrian is required by statute, in 
30 States,” to obey traffic-control signals at intersections. At inter- 
sections where such signals are not in operation, a pedestrian crossing 
at a marked or unmarked crosswalk has the right of way over 
vehicles in 28 States.1° Vehicles must slow down or stop, 1f neces- 
sary, to permit such crossing in these jurisdictions. 

Where traffic control signals are in operation at adjacent intersec- 
tions, it is unlawful for pedestrians to cross the roadway between 
Intersections in 23 States.’ Where such signals are not in operation. 
at the adjacent intersections, the pedestrian may, in 32 States,'® cross 
the road at any place but must yield the right of way to all vehicles. 

Pedestrians are forbidden, in 17 States,” to stand in the roadway 
ior the purpose of soliciting a ride; and in some States 2° to sell or 
beg in the roadway. 

Twelve States ** have enacted legislation requiring pedestrians to 
walk to the left on the highway in order to face oncoming’ traffic. 
These laws are sometimes expressly declared to be safety measures 
only, and have been generally held by the courts to be declaratory of 
a safety policy and not mandatory, thus avoiding the necessity of 
finding the pedestrian negligent where he is injured while walking 
on the right side of the road. 


SPECIAL STOPS 


Many States provide, as a part of their law governing the opera- 
tion of motor vehicles, that all or certain types of vehicles must be 
brought to a stop under specified circumstances. 

It is the law of 24 States ** that every vehicle must stop at a rail- 
road grade crossing when warned by a mechanical or electric device 
or a human flagman of the approach of a train. In 20 States author- 
ity is delegated to certain agencies to erect “stop” signs at particu- 
larly dangerous crossings; and where such signs are erected every 
vehicle must come to a complete stop,?* or slow down so as to be 
able to stop,?* on the near side of such crossing. 





16 bama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, 
matic ipuibiiata, Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota ‘Texas Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. - 

16 Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Ili- 

ois Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
Mexico New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Tennessee Utah, Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. gi 

17 Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 
L uisiana Maine Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District 
of Columbia. ; a C mene meted ies 

ij , Arkansas, California, Colorado, onnecticut, elaware, Idaho, 

iii Gietiacisians, Malbe, Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 

te th Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 

Gerolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 

and the District of Columbia. : et amen oy Abs el he 

; P ; ecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, 1 a, 

pees hee York North Chrotina. Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, Wisconsin, and 

the District of Columbia. ord ee 
i yar w Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

as Se oe ia. winnesata. rent eae ye Beat Sys Oregon, Rhode Island, 

irgini fashing’ Visconsin, and the District of Columbia. y po ; 
Vigginia, Washington, Machi ror ia IColorntld, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Louisiana, Maine, 

» Alabama, Reta hebredka New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Penn- 
at eal eon sid: South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and Wash- 
ington. | ‘j ' isiana, Michigan, Minnesota, North Mexico, 

ae Cee ee regan, SOurH Dak) Tennesvec, Utah, and Washington. 
North Carolina, Nor akota, zon, 


pshire, Texas, < yyoming. 
24 Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Texas, and Wyo g 


36696—38—pt. 1 8 
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In a large number of States designated types of vehicles must stop 
before proceeding over any railroad grade crossing. Among those 
most widely included in this class are passenger busses, in 24 States; ?° 
busses carrying school children, in 29 States ;?* trucks bearing inflam- 
mable or explosive cargo, in 22 States; 7 and all cumbersome, slow- 
moving equipment in 11 States.** In Nebraska all trucks must stop 
at all crossings and in New Jersey this rule applies to all trucks 
with trailers attached. Rather extensive regulations governing the 
passage of slow-moving equipment over grade crossings are found 
in many States. These generally include notification of the railroad 
of intention to cross and waiting until it is determined that no trains 
will approach during the time necessary to make such crossing. 

A law enacted in 40 States 2° provides that a motor vehicle follow- 
ing a streetcar must stop at distances from 5 to 10 feet *° to the rear 
of the car when it stops to load or discharge passengers. In 35 of 
these States *! an exception is made to this rule when safety zones 
are provided for streetcar passengers. As corollaries to these rules, 
it is provided in 26 States ** that a motor vehicle shall not be driven 
through a safety zone at any time; and in 27 States ** that a motor 
vehicle shall not overtake and pass a streetcar to the left. In 21 
States ** exceptions are made to this last requirement on one-way 
streets where the car tracks are on the side of the road and under 
certain other circumstances. 

The necessity of bringing motor vehicles to a stop when approach- 
ing arterial highways or emerging from private roads or driveways 
has been previously discussed in connection with right-of-way and 
will not be repeated here. 


STANDING AND PARKING 


Every State *° prohibits parking of motor vehicles on the highway 
outside business and residential areas unless certain conditions can 
be met. The conditions under which parking may be permitted vary 


* Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Washington, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming. 

* Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, Ilinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

7 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

*8 Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Louisiana, Minnesota, Montana, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Oregon, Rhode Island, and Utah. 

2° All States except Florida, Kansas, Mississippi, Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. 

#5 feet to rear of car, 10 States; 6 feet to rear of car, 1 State; 7 feet to rear of car, 
1 State; 8 feet to rear of car, 1 State; 10 feet to rear of car, 16 States; no distance 
specified, 11 States. ; ‘ 

81 All States except Connecticut, Florida, Indiana, Kansas, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Wyoming. 

® Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, 
Illinois, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. ae 

33 Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. p nan 

%4 Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Narth Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

85 District of Columbia not included. 
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widely, the most usual being that a designated width ** of highway 
must be left unobstructed and that the parked vehicle must be 
visible for a specified distance *? along the road. In four States ° 
it is forbidden to park on the traveled part of the roadway; in 
two States *° a vehicle must be parked as close to the right of the 
highway as possible; two States *° provide that a vehicle shall not 
be parked so as to obstruct traffic; and in five States # parking on 
the highway is prohibited without exceptions or conditions. Dis- 
abled vehicles are specifically excepted from this ban in 31 States.#2 

A number of States, which will not be enumerated, have enacted 
legislation prohibiting parking in various specified places. It is 
prohibited to park within a specified distance of a fireplug in 25 
States, in front of a private driveway in 23 States, within a certain 
distance of a cross walk at intersections in 23 States, within 15 to 
25 feet of a fire-house entrance in 22 States, where prohibited by 
official signs in 20 States, in front of a public driveway in 15 States, 
at a marked cross walk in 15 States, on a sidewalk in 14 States, 
within a certain distance of an arterial highway “stop” sign in 11 
States, opposite safety zones in 11 States, and at certain other places 
in a few States. 

Parking on the roadway side of other vehicles, commonly termed 
“double parking,” is banned in 10 States. In 24 States police officers 
are specifically authorized to compel vehicles standing in the traveled 
part of the roadway to be moved. In 18 States the wheels of a motor 
vehicle must be within 6 inches to 18 inches of the curb when parked 
parallel to the curb. 

While legislation of this type 1s somewhat local in nature, being 
effective chiefly in cities and towns, attention is called to it because 
of the desirability of uniformity in these matters. 3 


LIGHTING REQUIREMENTS 


When displayed.—lt is provided by statute in every State that 
motor vehicles must be provided with headlights, rear lights, and 
various other lighting equipment. The required lights must be dis- 
played, in 22 States,** by all vehicles upon the highway at any time 





36 he following : Number of States 
Widit ot highway to be left clear: having provision 
6 feet_____--_---------------------------------------------------------- : 
10 feet___------------------------- == == - = 5 5 5 rn en en n= ‘ 
12, feet.__-~+—-— --- - -- = = = = = — - 5 en ne nnn ea 14 
15 feet____------------------------------- - - -- - = = 5 5 5 ee = 4 
aa feet) (sss ta ee ee oe 6 Se + ne SES Rn ete 12 
PReL@Ot ott k= 8 baie 4 He he RSE Soo GO asm a ans fais meee | 

No distance specified_-_-------------------------- -- === ------------- === == 
seit, Number of States 
Pere ica othion ‘the wehicles must be visible in order to park: having provision 
RR ern an ee odes nd Weer eae ge Lae 25 
200 a a ce aca MR aaa ac ina od Gi aa o> 2 
I) (Gs ce ee ee ee eee 3 


Naidistance specified- 2 -1+----- 43-4 sh ane pe a mn re mr = 


38 Connecticut, Indiana, Michigan, and Wyoming. 
39 Missouri and West Virginia. 
40 Ohio and Vermont. 
ississippi York, and Rhode Island. Pat ; 
e eke Peer inues, Least Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
fae wtaine Maryland Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New “haaed 
Ree Mexico North Carolina North Dakota, beg See Sa ine South Dakota, 
, j n *roinia, Washington, Wisconsin, an 4 ng. a 
ONE eee earala, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Louisiana, spre ee 
et ta, N braska, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, lhe reams 
Shade isiand, South’ Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Wyoming, and the District of Columbia. 
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from a half hour after sunset to a half hour before sunrise, and. 
whenever there is not sufficient light to reveal substantial objects at 
a distance of 200 feet along the highway. In Pennsylvania the time- 
is from 1 hour after sunset to 1 hour before sunrise, and when there 
is insufficient ight to see 500 feet. Several States retain the half- 
hour provision, specifying different visibility distances, as follows: 
160 feet in Massachusetts, 800 feet in New Jersey, 500 feet in 2 
States,** and “when visibility is poor” in 3 States.* 

In 10 States *® lights must be displayed from one-half hour after- 
sunset to one-half hour before sunrise, with no qualification as to. 
visibility, and in 2 more States #7 the same provision prevails with a 
1-hour limitation. Three States ** provide that lights must be dis- 
played at night, while in Oklahoma they are required between “dusk 
and dawn,” in Illmois from “sunset to sunrise,” in Virginia when 
needed to see 300 feet ahead, and in Maryland when necessary to see 
200 feet ahead. | 

Headlights —KEvery State requires that motor vehicles must be- 
equipped with at least two headlamps, one to be on either side of the: 
front of the vehicle. In a few States the height at which these lamps 
are to be mounted is specified.*® Many States make provision for the. 
color of headlights. This is done affirmatively in 19 States,°° by re- 
quiring white, amber, or yellow lights; and negatively in 17 States,™ 
by prohibiting red or green lights visible from in front of the vehicle. 
It 1s provided in many States *? that headlights must be visible for- 


44 Arkansas and Colorado. 

4 Kentucky, Missouri, and South Carolina. 

46 Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Texas, Vermont, . 
and Wisconsin. 

47 Montana and Nevada. 

48 Georgia, Washington, and West Virginia. 

#2 See the following table: 


—$—$—$—$—$—————— eee 


Height of center of. 
lamp above road | 


State in inches 
Maxi- Mini- 
mum mum 
Clalifletyin Coe oe = ert eo) a en ee 42 30: 
OConnectivut (top of lamnp)..2. ae ea OTS ee SI oe eee 56" | eee < 


Missouti Sa 023) Oe. OL ere 0) Tan i See EA LS a ee 4212) Fae. ee: 





* California, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New York, Rhode Island, . 
South Carolina, Texas, and Wisconsin. 

‘Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Louisiana, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and the District of Columbia. 


% See the following : Distance ahead lights 
States having provision : must be visible in feet 
GOOrgin. =. oO SE ee ee eee 100° 


Florida, Maryland, Mississippi, Montana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Ohio, 

and South Dakotas. <x ioe emeere nn ba here eee ae 
FRBTA BOS a ea Se Se nm ng es A ig ae ere os neo sun Fo er ee 3800» 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, Nevada, New York, 

and Texas... -s0 3 ee eo ee 
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‘specified distances ahead, and in most States ** that they must illumi- 
nate objects a certain distance away. Glaring headlights are explic- 
itly prohibited by the laws of 37 States,** and in 2 others headhghts 
must be dimmed on approaching other vehicles, 

In an effort to define glaring lights more exactly, it has been 
‘provided in 28 States ** that the high-intensity portion of the upper- 
most headlight beam shall not rise above the center of the head- 
lamp, and in 39 States °’ that it shall not be aimed higher than a 
Specified distance, usually 42 inches,°* above the level on which the 
vehicle stands at a given distance, usually 75 feet,°® in front of the 
vehicle. The maximum bulb candlepower is fixed by statute or 
commission ruling in Missouri at 36, in 25 States °° at 32, and in 3 
‘States * at 21. Six States have also set minimum bulb candlepower 
requirements—five *? specifying 21 and one,®? 10. 

_A few States have enacted detailed specifications governing head- 
hghts, particularly in reference to modern multiple-beam lights. 

_ fear lamps.—Every motor vehicle, or the last unit of a combina- 
tion of vehicles, must show a lighted rear lamp during the time 
specified for headlight display. This law prevails in every State. 
In all States but Florida, in which no color is specified, this rear 
lamp is required to be red. It must be visible from the rear for 
500 feet, in 28 States;* for 300 feet, in Virginia; for 200 feet, in 
‘2 States;°° and for 100 feet, in 4 States;°* while 14 States ° require 
no specific distance for visibility. It is generally provided that the 
rear license plate shall be so illuminated by the rear lamp, or by a 
separate lamp, that it shall be legible from a distance of 50 feet. This 


3 


53 See the following : Distance ahead in feet 
States having provision: objects must be discernible 
EmEeBrMM INC VA dat Cty ee tore yey fey PETITES Gey rier ary eA re yet 75 
PR CCR Es gl agian CA Bash bea ods ee a ne, | nce a 100 
Peeenonrt Ati sv Crmont.. ou oe ed IU i BIOS ead AIL a 150 
eee lt SC tic eres Seen are: Sane eS re eM AT aia’) Bap Siler Maal 160 
eee ste ge ee ees ee eee Se NA er be ibaa" 


Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Myouune:- and the District ofiColumbiaule es 5 eh ei ania aa 200 

Georgia and Washington; reasonable distance. 


54 All States except Illinois, Maine, Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, New Jersey, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

55 Tllinois and Wisconsin. ht 

56 Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico. New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Wyoming, and the District of Columbia, | 

57 All States except Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Mississippi, Montana, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Texas, and Wisconsin. 

58—In 1 State the provision is 48 inches at 200 feet. 4 ; ; 

59 This distance is 200 feet in 2 States and any distance the lights will reach in 2 others. 

6 Alabama, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota,*New Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin, and the District eee a 

3 iana, Nevada, and New York. ' erties 

62 California Massachusetts, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Washington. 

63 Maryland. » ‘ ‘ Bar ae 

64 ¢ j Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Lllinois, Louisi 
ana Seen. Minnesota: Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Washington, pseonat, Wyoming, and the District of Columbia. 

6 Kentucky and Maryland. P te 

66 j i ampshire, and West Virginia. S dittangce 

eetiectieut, Florida, ceding Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Montana, 


Nevada, New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, and Vermont. 
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rule prevails in 29 States,°* while the distance is 60 feet in 4 States,°® 
100 feet in 1 State, and 25 feet in 2 others.1_ No provisions upon 
this point were found in the remaining States.” 

Reflectors—Many States require that certain types of vehicles be 
equipped with a reflector on the rear so placed ™ as to intercept the 
‘ays of the headlights of oncoming vehicles. This reflector may gen- 
erally be independent of or combined with the rear hght. In New 
York State every vehicle must be equipped with such reflector. In 6. 
States all new vehicles and all commercial vehicles must be so 
equipped, while in 25 States’ all or certain types of trucks must 
carry reflectors. Red is the most widely adopted color, being specified 
in all but 4 of the States ** that require reflectors. Yellow, green, or 
amber are occasionally permitted as alternate colors. 

Clearance, side-marker, and identification lights—Many States, by 
statute, require that vehicles over a certain width be equipped with 
clearance lights to mark their position on the highway at night. Such. 
lights are prescribed for vehicles over 70 inches in width in 3 States,” 
over 72 inches in 7 States,’* over 76 inches in 1 State,’ over 80 inches: 
in 14 States,®°° and over 84 inches in 4 States,* while in 4 States * all 
commercial vehicles must be so equipped. In 29 of these States ** 
one light must be provided on the left front and one on the left rear,, 
visible from 200 to 500 feet to the front and rear, respectively. In 
the remaining four States ** hghts are required on the right and left,. 
in the front and in the rear. . 

It is everywhere required that the lights on the rear shall be red, 
but the approved color of the front lights varies considerably. Green 
is permitted in 15 States,°> white in 14 States,°° amber in 3 States,%* 
yellow in 3 States,* and blue in 1 State.8® A considerable number 
of States permit the substitution of properly colored reflectors for 
lights in this classification. 


6 Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois,. 
Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont,,. 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming, and the District of Columbia. 

6® Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. 

7 Montana. 

71 Maryland and Missouri. 

72 Connecticut, Florida, Kansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Texas, and Wisconsin. 

73 Must be between 24 and 42 inches above the road in 6 States, 24 to 48 inches in: 
5 States, and other distances in 11 other States. The remaining States specify no par- 
ticular positions. 

7 Colorado, Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, South Dakota, and Washington. 

7 Arkansas, California, Connecticut, [llinois, Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Wis- 
consin, and the District of Columbia. 

7 Kansas, New Hampshire, and South Dakota specify no color and Michigan requires: 
a green reflector. ‘ 

7 Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Wyoming. 

i scsi ote Iowa, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, and Washington. 

7 Texas. 

8° Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho, Indiana, Minnesota, Nebraska, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Utah, and Wisconsin. 

81 Kentucky, Maine, Mississippi, and Virginia. y 

®2 Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, and South Carolina. 

8% Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine,. 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

8 Towa, Kansas, South Carolina, and Virginia. 

8 Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Utah, Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

8} Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho, Kentucky, Minnesota, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and Washington. 

8? Maine, New Mexico, and Wisconsin. 

88 Mississippi, New York, and Washington. 

& Wisconsin. 
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Vehicles or combinations of vehicles are required to display side 
marker lamps at night, in 14 States.°° These lights are to be dis- 
played on all vehicles over 20 feet in length, in five States; over 
33 feet, in one State; on all truck and trailer combinations, in three 
States; °* and on vehicles of unusual width, in five States.* One 
light, placed on the left side of the vehicle, is required in five States. 
a light on each side in three States,* and two lights on each side in 
six States.’ These marker lights are required to be white. red. or 
green, in various States. sae 

A group of 9 States °* provides that unusually large vehicles 
must also carry identification lights, consisting of 3 green lights in 
front and’ 3 red lights on the rear, spaced in a horizontal line 6 to 
18 inches apart at the top of the vehicle. 

Miscellaneous lights——Spotlights may be used on motor vehicles in 
most jurisdictions but their operation is generally drastically limited 
to prevent glare to oncoming drivers. One spotlight is permitted 
on a vehicle, in 24 States;+ and 2, in 11 States.2 In the remaining 
States no laws regulating the use of such lights were noted. 

A vehicle carrying an overhanging load on the highway at night 
must, in all but 11 States,? display a lighted red lantern at the 
extreme rear end of the load. 

Statutes limiting the permissible number of auxiliary driving 
lamps to 2 were noted in 14 States,‘ and to 3 in 8 States.®5 These 
statutes generally prescribe the method of mounting{such lamps, a 
usual provision ® being “on the front of the peter} not less than 
24 inches from the ground.” 

Approval of lighting devices—Most States give to the motor 
vehicle commissioner or corresponding official the power to approve 
or disapprove lighting equipment, and require that only approved 


* California, Colorado, Delaware, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Montana, 
New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 

oy leita Pennsylvania, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 

owa. 

*8 Kentucky, Michigan, and New Hampshire. 

4 California, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, and Montana. ; 

® Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, and New Hampshire. 

% Towa, Washington, and Wyoming. ; 

% California, Colorado, Delaware, Montana, Pennsylvania, and Utah. ; 

% Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Michigan, Mississippi, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, and Utah. 

See the following table: 
i Ne A a eS a ag PSP SS a a a SS oe 


Width of vehicle | Length of vehicle 


State having provision ininahes initaot 
cel I a la rece ee ce St See ae ei 
Arkansas, Colorado, Pennsylvania, and Utah_--_--------------- 80 30 
Illinois. . -.------------------------------nnnenene nena 80 25 
Wahi Ses yO ey ce ee ee ee ee 48 “ 


Sorvaytiny TOSSES CO| RR sleeqme de as pet Sah ey, 2 pla ari Set 5 ae ae ae ps ee a 
Seton USS awn chs uaa —> vaste oie own et sweserh to- 
oe oe ore oe an nn penn n seem eres weer aa- 


All property carriers. 
All vehicles over 2 tons. 





1 Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, 


he District of Columbia. W Ike ; 
Ber intawe. Arizona, California, Delaware, Idaho, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, North 


rolina, West Virginia, and Wyoming. |. I 
ae Plorida, Iowa, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Nevada, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, South 
li nnessee, Vermont, and Wyoming. | 0 t 
Re asia Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, and Wyoming. | 
5 Arkansas, California, Colorado, Illinois, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Virginia. 

6 Alabama, Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Louisiana, Michigan, New Mexico, North Dakota, 


Washington, and Wyoming. 
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equipment be sold or used within the State. Some measure of such 
authority is vested in the commissioner or other official in 35 States.* 
A few States have enacted in detail the specifications to be enforced 
by the commissioner, but most jurisdictions have been content to 
place a wide discretion in the hands of the administrator to approve 
only suitable lighting devices. No effort to depict the extent of 
such discretion has been made in this report. 


RESTRICTIONS ON MOTOR-VEHICLE SIZES AND WEIGHTS 


Six States, Connecticut, Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Washington have no restriction on the. height of 
vehicles. In the remaining States heights are restricted as follows: 


Maximum height 


States: in feet 
Arizona, Montana, Pennsylvania, and’ Utah 22 022 [2_ oS 14% 
Tdahot 22th SD ee eee 14 
California’ and Nevadats2i._o. Sete ee Be 13% 
New York and. South) Dakotas 2-22.22. 1S ee 13 


Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, and the Dis- 


trict-of Columbia... nee Oe ae oe eee 12% 
Alabama, Delaware (12 feet, 2 inches), Florida, Indiana, Iowa, 

Kansas, Nebraska, Tennessee, and Vermont_______-______--______ 12 
Reéntucky Lag DO FO STL See Se ee eee 11% 
Oregon_tae Usui ee eee de ee a? ee 11 


In 45 States *® the total outside width of any vehicle or the load 
thereon may not exceed 8 feet; in 2 States® the maximum is 814 
feet ; in 1 State *° 714 feet; and in 1 State ™ it is 7 feet. 

There is no restriction on the length of a single vehicle in Mary- 
land and Rhode Island. In other States the restriction is as follows: 


Maximum length of a 


States: single vehicle in feet 
Nevada 1.226. eee ee em enire SO ee eee 60 
Vermont oo. oo ee re Be bee oe ee ee 50 
Oklahoma..and .Utahdteqwsd) 184 eee eet ile ee 45 
Connecticut, Minnesota, North Dakota, and Wyoming______________ 40 
Maing 60 uo dk ee ge ee oe eee ee 36 


Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, 
Texas, Washington; and° West Virginia-——_—-— eee 519 

Arizona, California, Delaware, Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Wis- 


consin, and the District -of Golumbia__+—_--2- 2. =. 2 ee 83 
Alabama, Georgia, Iowa, New Hampshire, and South Dakota_______~ 30 
Massachusetts and New Jersey.i2i20 LL Ue Re a 28 
Meéennessee_o ak ee en = ee 27 
Kentuck ¥.ns 2 ees Se ie, See BS Se ee 261% 


_ The over-all length of tractor-semitrailer combinations is not lim- 
ited in Maryland. In other States the limitations are as follows: 


7AIl except Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Mis- 
sissippi, Montana, Nevada, Oklahoma, South Carolina, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 
§ All States except Connecticut, Florida, Rhode Island, and South Carolina. 
® Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
19 South Carolina (modified by Barnwell Bros. et al. v. South Carolina State Highway 
age Sine et al. (District Court of U. S., BD. D. of S. C., decided Jan. 20, 1937)). 
“lorida, 
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Maximum length of 
tractor-semitrailer 


Bake : , Le combinations in feet 
rizona, Georgia, Rhode Island, and Washington________ 85 
eit ee ee te Oe ee pet eae TACNG IE. og 70: 
New SOO aR 1. etl Meld al hl iy Mali SA call idee ded altel alan chia 65 
California, Delaware, Montana, Nevada, and Utah_____._...._...______ 60 
BERUGT Roy. er pe uh yen pote i ee cena CE ON OTS BR IGE 56 
Bemeeeoticihiven: anid *Vermontzcn or tte aren Pere ss Roeren oe 50 


Arkansas, Iowa, Louisiana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Texas, Virginia, West. Virginia, Wisconsin, and 


oo LEW EE remands betel 2 Dee alee 1S arte ie ya fede ee wali > Senelby act tesa es ileal 5 45 
Alabama, Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 

Missouri, North Dakota, Ohio, and South Dakota____________-______ 40 
IN ic nc ee ne en eg et. ee eee 36. 
Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Nebraska, Oregon, South Carolina, and Ten- 

SMCs Haenire te Petter PE te ee eg 8 ee Ee 35 
Berean) and ther districtwoleCol umbid sides SE nt ese eee ss oo 
(eo at a pli a5 iain at in miact 8 ata Ny a melee ie? sitet 2 30 


_In Alabama, Connecticut, Kentucky, and South Carolina combina- 
tions of vehicles other than tractor-semitrailers are not permitted. 
In other States limitations on combinations of vehicles coupled 


together are as follows: . 
Maximum length of 
combinations of 


States: vehicles in feet 
. Rene wviatd. and) Massachisettwe. Ieecdivi roto 2: tori gee et ek Gy 
Arizona, Georgia, Rhode Island, Washington, and the District of 
OUR OE RR pat RS 0, 5 OR | I RIP Silt eda: leh rec 85 
Saye eit enemies oa gu faptpcipty pon py’ ainda eae siee buen iter hailed oe 70 
Beameand New York... Se Oe ORE 65 
er mreeeens 111°) IB TRG Wie Ie i ee psy ere ee eee 62: 
California, Delaware, Montana, Nevada, Ohio, and Utah--~----------- 60 
Beemer coy. a eh Oe 2 ee a see cee ce aaa ames 56 
Colorado, Kansas, Michigan, Mississippi, Oregon, and Vermont-------~~ 50 


Arkansas, Florida, Iowa, Louisiana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, 


Wisconsin, and Wyoming__----#.452 .-s0¢2. ..-+4-4=--+4+-4----—=---- 
Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota, and South 
ome Ol Set aero CY PU AS BOSE hd 2 | Na Rene en Sel eras 
Mannessee _.____-_____-___-__.---~--__-__-s.—=--+-~---++-=---------——+-- 35 
1No limit. 


Restrictions on the gross weight on any one axle are as follows: 


Gross weight on a single 
axle in pounds 


States: “ 

Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, Oklahoma, and Texas___------------------------------ +) 
Seerricreor CO ouimpia en a a 24, 640: 
New York and Rhode Island_---------------~------------------- 22, 400 
UMC Ty sete eee eee ale -— 19, 000 
Washington ______-___-_--__---_-------------~---------44-<--=--=-=++ 18, 500 

Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Penn- 

sylvania, Tennessee, Utah, West Virginia, and. WYOmin2 2p 18, 000 
(e0rele on ee ap nS 17, 600° 
California_______--_-----_-__--_-+----+-------------~++-+------------= 17, 000 
Montana. 2020202 2 ee te - -s -- 2 -  e-- 16, 800 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, New 

Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, 

and Virginia___------------------------------------------------ 16, 000 
Arkansas._-__------»-------------------+-+++------------$------- 15, 200 
New Hampshire and Vermont_------------------------------------ ie he 
Mississippi-_- Aicnit9 


South Carolina____-_--------------------------------------------- 
1No limit. 
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In Connecticut the weight on each axle must be at least 20 percent 
of the gross weight, while in New Jersey the permissible axle loading 
varies with the size and pressure of the tire used, reaching a maximum 
of 22,000 pounds under specified conditions. 

The gross weight of any four-wheel single-unit motor vehicle is 


limited as follows: 
Limit on gross load 
of a 4-wheel single 


States: unit in pounds 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, and Wyoming---------------__- 36, 000 
Connecticut, Nebraska, North Dakota, and Rhode Island------------ 32, 000 
Wistrict/ of) Columbia ee nS ae ee ee eee 30, 800 
Massachusetts and New’ Jerseyl-_232_ 2) ee 30, 000 
Delaware-and -Pennsylvania===---2=---=- = s-2a2aS- SS == SS See 26, 000 
Maryland and Nevada_------------------------------------------ 25, 000 
Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Missouri, Montana, Ohio, 

Oklahoma, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin_---------~--~-~-- 24, 000 
New’ Hampshire. =-22soseseeenaiase 55 e5-s5555555sese5se eee 23, 000 
Arizona, California, Georgia, and Mississippi--_-_------------------- 22, 000 
Alabama, North Carolina, South Carolina, and South Dakota_------~- 20, 000 
Kentucky and Tennessee__----~---------------------------------- 18, 000 
Wlorida’ and ’ Vermont2.2222 1020. 0 _ ee ee 16, 000 
Louisiana and Texas (pay load is limited in these States to 

7,000 pounds) ----------------_-_--—-------+---------—-__--- == +55 14, 000 


In Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, and West 
Virginia the maximum is determined by a formula in which the type 
of tires and spacing of axles are factors. Formulas are given on page 
112. Four-wheel trailers are not permitted in Alabama, Connecticut, 
Kentucky, and South Carolina. 

The maximum gross weight of six-wheel single-unit motor vehi- 
cles is limited as follows: 


Maximum gross weight of 6-wheel single-wnit vehicles in pounds 


States: 
Michigan (estimated) and New York-~--~---+---__--__-___-_-ass 44, 000 
Minnesota (estimated 2225. Steet 42, 000 
Connecticut, Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, and Rhode®* Island====2222s*===+----5 5-2 a ease 40, 000 
Georgia and District of Columbia__..____-_____-______-____ == ae 39, 600 
NeV 808 cee oe Bid See ink ee 38, 000 
Delaware, Maine, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin-_--_-__-_-______--+---- 36, 000 
North .Dakota .and®Virginis.._.. 2... - 33-3 i ee = 35, 000 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Kansas, Montana, and Washington_-_ 34, 000 
Ce Sele: ee nS Is ee MR Tk 32, 000 
Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, and South Dakota_--__------__---------= 24, 000 
New ~Hampshire=. 7 ee ee Se ee 23, 000 
Mississippi 202252355 Sen cee ease ra ee 22, 000 
Alabama and South -Garolina--=-- 52253 ee eee 20, 000 
Kentucky and Tennesse@ssn2----ss-s sons aap eseeens==45- See ee 18, 000 
Florida and - Vermonticescs 2a so ee eee ee 16, 000 
Louisiana and Texas (pay load is limited in these States to 7,000 
POTNdS) we ee ee ee oo 14, 000 


In Arkansas, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming the maximum is determined by the 
formulas given on page 112. 

A combination of a four-wheel truck and a four-wheel trailer is 
not permitted in Alabama, Connecticut, Kentucky, and South Caro- 
lina. In other States the maximum weight of such a combination 
is as follows: 
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Maximum weight of a combination of a 4-wheel truck and a 4-wheel trailer in 


pounds 
‘States: 

Arkansas, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, New Mexico, New York, Oregon, 

ieee esr ireinia, ana Wyoming =oo) kek 
Sreerrsrmeiicns WusInObOt an 2. rt ek 72, 000 
SLD ie peepee 9 a MT, La ih Rl i A Aes i A A fle 64, 000 
end Eek a ae OE lS Mia il llc vei Ree eats 61, 600 
Re te ear re nn eh on eae 60, 000 
Tre Tel se ek te) Pie est te te A Sk 56, 000 
i EB a ee ee OF ae ie 1 Bia st EA oem 52, 000 
EC TCE Sl SS A al ch AI 50, 000 
Colorado, Delaware, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma 

Ree coe WISCONSIN = wee. So TN eee eee ee 48, 000 
EEE Er nice es ee. iS Set ot eee ee 46, 000 
inreauLOlninoinds Georeiassa ee es 44, 000 
Ss ag IE yell AD ir LD ap lcm i aan lh al agen A Pers, 2 itt 40, 000 
ay Sa PRP ei eat A lg Sle pl lia Ep Bi a en 6 ee 36, 000 
North Dakota (this combination of vehicles is prohibited for com- 

Semraierice PAaNOAVirginign ores. Se Seer rey oe cae ae 35, 000 
Peremaranirer Massachuséettsuset gio) oo) edt tole rl od pest 32, 000 
Peer SOUL, Dakota $080 mole, aoe ot tek eee oh ree 30, 000 
Louisiana (pay load is limited to 14,000 pounds) —---_______-__-____ 28, 000 
eg Stcte a Gee Seat SM RAIL ine An 5.5 a ee OR tg bak ie FN al Vl ben 18, 000 
nner pra peepee eer re? es Fe ee a ee in ee Pee pe 16, 000 
@Mexas (payeloadzis limited; to:'7,000; pounds), 222222-L2252222__-__-__ 14, 000 


1 By a gross-weight formula. 
The maximum gross weights of any permissible combination of 

vehicles are’as follows: 
Maximum gross 


‘States: weight, pounds 
Deerinne raids vnodey Islandsie} 05 is2 Peer te hel el Sy 120, 000 
me OLC OMIM iat es i oe oe Nee ta 118, 800 
| awe ye peat bontedbabel Eeeeteaty Seniesa: Siete meanest eee emia atahiits 114, 000 
oo Eth ilies ee Pile ea eee) Ls a See ee as ll hea Lahey ohh 92, 000 
erie re ese Ate ET) ee ete iis re Ee See 90, 000 
ICP ANA AN AGCONSI Mec Soe oe els Ot el ek ey eee ce. 72, 000 
Seem aa tris nir ee. eh ee SPW Seek eee Sey 69, 000 
alitornia, Idaho, Kansas, and’, Washington __-_--_________-____ 68, 000 
neat trots fie RL CME TEE RT OTE Peo ee eee 66, 500 
ti Ms 0 meee Rag ede ee ee RC rs mis 0 Se heed EE Se SR 8S 66, 000 
Berra variate a Pee oe es ee 65, 000 
OSS MOE ROE a RS a ee pee PEE Tee ae OES S| 63, 000 
(Syl Linea aul 4 legal ohana pat tela ih Ratan: i Sled fille pmamnepanpmnnca el’ eat bre 62, 000 
Georgia. __i_--_-__----_------=---+---------~------=---------- 61, 600 
Bey? JOTSCY 2 ot ce ee re ee 60, 000 
RI (Tae Fn reenter 55, 000 
Oregon____-_---_--~--~----------~------------------~----------- 54, 000 
Missouri, Nebraska, and Wyoming-~------~-------------------- _._ 48,000 
9 a (ne ne Mere pee Use a eee bagetetis. iste t Ve Peeper 44, 000 
Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts (plus 1,000 pounds net load 

in trailer), and North Carolina______---------~-----~----------- 40, 000 
ee i a ea te ype ee 36, 000 
North Dakota, Vermont, and Virginia__-------------------------- 35, 000 
Mississippi and South Dakota-------~-~------------------------ 30, 000 
Alabama and South Carolina.__--------~--------~--------------- 20, 000 
Kentucky and Tennessee__---~-------------------~-------------- 18, 000 


In Louisiana and Texas there is a limit of 14,000 pounds on the 
eee gross weight of combinations of vehicles is deter- 
mined only by formula in Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, New Mexico, 
New York, Utah, and West Virginia. Five other States also pre- 
scribe a formula applying to those combinations of vehicles pre- 
viously referred to as being controlled by formula. 
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The formula, where used, consists of a variation of the gross-weight 
formula proposed by the American Association of State Highway 
Officials. The formulas prescribed by statute in various States. 
follow: 


Arkansas: W=700(2+40), or W=650(Z2+40). 

California: W=1750(L-++8). 

Colorado: W=700(L+40). 

Idaho: W=+600(L+40). 

Indiana: W=600(2+40). 

Iowa: W=450(L2-+53%4). 

New Mexico: W=600(L-+40). 

New York: W=750(2+40). 

Oregon: W=700(L+40). 

Utah: W=700(L+40). 

West Virginia: W=138380(0+40), 1000(Z2+40), or 670(2+40). 

Wyoming: W=+600(L-+40). 

In all of the above formulas W=maximum gross weight in pounds and L= 
distance in feet between the first and last axles. 


It should be noted that the maxima set forth above for height, 
length, width, and weight are subject to qualifications and exceptions 
too numerous to set forth in this report.?? 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT REQUIREMENTS 


Brakes.—In all of the States but 1,1° the law requires that every 
motor vehicle shall be equipped with brakes adequate to control the 
movement of and to stop and hold such vehicle. 

Thirty-one States ™ require that every motor vehicle, other than a 
motorcycle, shall be equipped with two sets of independently oper- 
ated brakes, so constructed that no part which is lable to failure 
shall be common to the two. Twenty-three States +® specify stop- 
ping distances within which brakes must be effective. 

It is required by 22 States *° that every trailer or semitrailer over 
a specified gross weight shall be equipped with adequate brakes, and 
15 of these States ‘7 require that such brakes be so designed‘as to be: 
apphed by the driver from the cab of the towing vehicle. 

‘Horns.—All but two States * require that motor vehicles operated 
on the highways shall be equipped with horns or other suitable 
warning devices. Fourteen States? prohibit the use of sirens, ex- 
cept on emergency vehicles. 


2 An accurate, concise, and readily understandable analysis of the detailed restrictions 
on the size and weight of vehicles in the various States will be found in a publication 
of the National Highway Users Conference entitled ‘“‘State Restrictions on Motor Vehicle: 
Sizes and Weights,’’ and data supplemental thereto. 

Another publication of the same organization entitled “Equipment Requirements for 
Motor Vehicles’ contains similar detailed data concerning equipment requirements of the: 
various States. 

18 Wyoming. 

14 Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the 
District of Columbia. 

1 Alabama, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn-. 
Sylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
the District of Columbia. 

1 Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New Mexico, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

WArkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

18 Oklahoma and Wyoming. , 

19 Alabama, Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. 
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Muffiers—Mufflers are specifically required by all> but eight 
States.2° Muffler cut-outs are forbidden in all but four States.24 

Mirrors.—Twenty-two States * require rear-view mirrors on every 
motor vehicle so constructed or, loaded as to obstruct. the driver’s 
view of the rear. In six additional States ** the requirement applies 
only to specified classes of commercial vehicles. Nine States 24 re- 
quire rear-view mirrors on all motor vehicles regardless of whether 
or not the vehicle is so constructed or loaded as to obstruct the 
driver’s view of the rear, and 14 States °° make a similar requirement 
for specified types of carriers regardless of construction or loading. 

Windshield wipers—tIn 20 States,?* windshield wipers are statu- 
torily required equipment on all motor vehicles. 

Safety glass—Twenty-one States *? require that all motor vehicles 
manutactured after a specified date, in order to be eligible for sale, 
registration, or operation, must be equipped throughout with safety 
glass. In five additional States ** the requirement covers all pas- 
outing vehicles. In Oklahoma it applies to school busses 
only. 

Flares.—Twenty-two States ®® require that specified types of com- 
mercial vehicles shall carry flares, or similar warning devices, to be 
displayed when such motor vehicle is disabled at night and cannot 
be immediately removed from the traveled portion of the highway. 


INSPECTION STATIONS 


In 23 States *° provision is made for official inspection stations at 
which all motor vehicles (or those types specified by law) are re- 
quired periodically to undergo an inspection which usually includes 
brakes, ighting equipment, steering mechanism, horns, mirrors, wind- 
shield wipers, and other equipment, and to have same adjusted if 
found faulty. In six of these States *t the requirement is not State- 
wide, but applies only to specified cities or classes of municipalities. 
The number of inspections required varies from one to three per 
year. In 11 States ** the inspections are made by employees of the 
State or municipality; in the remaining States they are made by 
authorized privately owned garages or service stations. One of the 


2 Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Montana, Ohio, South Carolina, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming. ; 

21 Kansas, Montana, Ohio, and Wyoming. 

22 Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, Tlinois, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, and the District of 

umbia. 
ar Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Nevada, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 

24 Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Ohio, Oregon, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, and 

i in. 

We Torida, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas, and Wyoming. “en 

28 Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. 

27 California, Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

28 Connecticut, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, and North Dakota. Py 

2 California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. | 

2% Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
Oregon Pennsylvania, Texas, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and Washington. 

81 T]linois, Iowa, Minnesota, Oregon, Tennessee, and Texas. ie RR Pia oe 

Arkansas (or by privately owned stations), Connecticut, De aware, Iowa, Massac He 
-setts (also by privately owned stations), Minnesota, Nebraska (or by privately owne 
stations), New Jersey, Tennessee, Texas, and Washington. 
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States ** having inspection laws requires only specified types of 
commercial vehicles to be inspected, whereas in the other States all 
motor vehicles are subject to inspection. In three States ** the estab- 
lishment of inspection stations by municipalities is authorized but. 
not required. 


83 New York. 
34 Arkansas (by regulation), Minnesota, and Nebraska. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, January 6, 1988, 
The SPEAKER OF THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Dear Mr. Speaker: There is transmitted herewith a report en- 
titled “Skilled Investigation at the Scene of the Accident Needed to 
Develop Causes.’’ This is the second of a series of reports based 
upon investigations conducted by this Department under authority 
of the act of June 23, 1986 (Public, No. 768, 74th Cong.), which 
authorized $75,000 for a study of traffic conditions and measures 
for their improvement. 

Other reports in the series deal with the following subjects: Non- 
uniformity of State Motor-Vehicle Traffic Laws, Inadequacy of State 
Motor-Vehicle Accident Reporting, Official Inspection of Vehicles, 
Case Histories of Fatal Highway Accidents, and the Accident- 
Prone Driver. 

Very truly yours, 
| H. A. Wauuace, Secretary. 
Enclosure. 
Vv 
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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Burzav or Pustic Roaps, 
Washington, January 5, 1938. 


The SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: In accordance with the requirements of 
the act of June 23, 1936 (Public, No. 768, 74th Cong.) which authorized 
$75,000 for a study of traffic conditions and measures for their im- 
provement, intensive studies have been made by this Bureau in 
ea Ors with agencies of recognized standing in the field of traffic 
satety. 

The results of these investigations have been included in a series 
of six reports. The second of the series entitled ‘Skilled Investigation 
at the Scene of the Accident Needed to Develop Causes,” is submitted 
herewith. Other reports in the series deal with the following subjects: 
Non-Uniformity of State Motor-Vehicle Traffic Laws, Inadequacy 
of State Motor-Vehicle Accident Reporting, Official Inspection of 
Vehicles, Case Histories of Fatal Highway Accidents, and the 
Accident-Prone Driver. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas H. MacDonatp, 
Chief of Bureau, 


Enclosure. 
VII 
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SKILLED INVESTIGATION AT THE SCENE OF THE ACCI- 
DENT NEEDED TO DEVELOP CAUSES 


_ Available reports on rural-highway accidents have usually been 

made by the drivers involved or by police officers untrained in methods 
of investigation. Reports on accidents resulting from serious viola- 
tions of law cannot be depended upon to supply reliable evidence of 
a sort which tends to incriminate or which requires the observation of 
circumstances not superficially obvious. Police departments in an 
increasing number of cities have found that the investigation of motor- 
vehicle accidents on the spot, by specially trained mobile squads is a 
most effective means of determining the facts and establishing legal 
evidence against the persons at fault. Similar investigation of rural 
accidents, it is believed, would be very desirable for research into 
accident causes and as an aid to law enforcement. 

Clearly, there are differences between urban and rural conditions, 
especially in regard to the relative areas to be covered and in the 
facilities for prompt reporting of accidents, which make the problem 
of accident investigation in rural areas much more difficult than that in 
cities. A telephone is not always accessible, and when the investigat- 
ing officers are notified they may be many miles from the scene, and 
much of the evidence may be lost before they arrive. 

To test the feasibility of studying rural-accident causes through 
technical investigations at the scene of accidents as soon as possible 
after their occurrence, the research project here reported was organized. 

While the plans*were being made, an opportunity developed for 
cooperation with the International Association of Chiefs of Police 
and the Michigan State police in a larger program of study, involving 
additional phases of the problem of accident.reporting. The coopera- 
tion of the Michigan State police made possible the prompt investiga- 
tion of accidents, with the assistance of its personnel, motor equip- 
ment, and radio-communication system. Also, representatives of the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the Highway Research Board were 
enabled to study the functioning of a typical State police organization 
in its accident reporting, accident analysis, and traffic law-enforcement 
activities and to advise with the State officials regarding possible 
improvements. 

As an incidental piece of research, it was possible to analyze a large 
number of violation tickets and summonses previously issued by the 
State police, to discover any relationship that might exist between 
drivers’ law violations and accident proneness. The International 
Association of Chiefs of Police assumed the responsibility for educating 
and training the troopers in approved methods for investigating and 
reporting highway accidents. 

Although the study of Michigan State police accident reporting and 
analysis procedure occupied a large part of the investigators’ time, it 
was concerned primarily with questions of technique in the handling 
of records, with a view to improving the then existing methods 
throughout the organization. It was accordingly of limited interest 
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and will not be discussed here at length. The general problem of 
accident reporting and analysis is dealt with in another report of this 


series. 
FINDINGS 


1. Accident investigation on a State-wide highway system com- 
parable to that in cities where accident prevention bureaus have been 
formed will require more adequate personnel and equipment than are 
now generally available in a State highway patrol. 

2. The work of a highway patrol on accident investigations cannot 
be most efficiently performed when the time of the officers is divided 
among many matters. 

3. Because of the large mileage of roads to be covered, and inade- 
quate means of communication, the immediate investigation of rural 
accidents by an ‘‘on call” accident squad except in limited areas is of 
doubtful feasibility. 

4. A serious handicap to accident investigation on rural roads is the 
time that usually must elapse before accident investigators can reach 
the site, during which much evidence may be obscured or obliterated. 

5. In order to assemble all the facts concerning a highway accident 
it is necessary that the physical evidence be accurately noted and 
competently interpreted along with the statements of participants and 
witnesses. 

6. Case histories of accidents secured in this manner will be of great 
value in a fundamental study of bighway-accident causes. 

7. Of 143,600 drivers recorded by the Michigan State police since 
1931 as having received violation tickets or summonses, or having 
been involved in accidents, only 2.8 percent have more than one 
record card against them. No significant relation was found between 
the number of violation tickets or summonses recorded against a 
driver and his recorded accident experience. 


MICHIGAN STATE POLICE ORGANIZATION 


The Michigan State police had its inception in a program of public 
protection during the World War and functioned for several years as 
the Michigan State troops. During 1919, 1,285 arrests were made 
and 28,491 miles of road patrolled. Six automobile wrecks were re- 
ported. In 1921 the State troops were reorganized as the department 
of public safety, including a uniformed corps to be known as the 
State police. By 1931 the annual mileage for State police patrols 
reached 1,680,000 miles, and in 1935 it exceeded 3,000,000 miles. In 
1935 a further reorganization created the present Michigan State 
police. Among the duties of its safety and traffic division are to 
direct campaigns of safety and traffic education and to supervise the 
activities of the department in administering the laws pertaining to 
bie proper recording of accident reports and statistics pertaining 
thereto. 

For police work, the State of Michigan was, as of June 1, 1937, 
divided into 8 districts, each containing one or more posts, with a 
total of 37 posts in all. The total strength of all the posts was less 
than 200 officers and men. Among the duties of the trooper are the 
following: 


1. Special duty: 
(a) Bodyguard for the Governor. 
(6) Educational work. 
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(c) ‘Traffic surveys. 
(d) Exhibits. 
(¢) Demonstrations, talks, etc. 
. Criminal investigation, including assistance given to city, 
county, and Federal officers. 
. General complaints: 
(a) Minor complaints. 
(b) Investigations and general assistance. 
. Highway patrol: 
(a) Investigation of questionable and abandoned vehicles. 
(b) Enforcement of traffic laws. 
(c) Enforcement of motor-vehicle laws. 
. Accident investigation, for the purpose of obtaining— 
(a) Legal evidence for prosecution of the person responsible, 
(6) Accurate and complete information for statistical needs. 
. Office work: 
(a) Daily report: Summary of activities. 
(6) Complaint report. 
(c) Patrol report. 
(d) Accident reports. 
(e) Duplicates of all violation tickets, summonses, etc. 
7. Court work: 
(a) Arraigning of prisoners. 
(6) Appearance: in court in cases where involved. 


The actual] road-patrol work is very limited. Furthermore, it is 
the first duty to be eliminated when emergencies arise which require 
a concentration of men greater than a post or district can supply or 
when the number of complaints is so large that all available men must 
be assigned to investigating them. Table 1, compiled from daily post 
reports, shows for the month of November 1936 the activities of the 
State police by posts. | 

Inasmuch as the East Lansing area was selected for the special 
accident studies here reported, the work of that post is of particular 
interest. That post covers approximately 2,660 square miles, and 
includes Ingham, Clinton, Eaton, and portions of Barry, Ionia, 
Gratiot, and Shiawassee Counties. Within this area are 3 United 
States and 28 Michigan routes, which, together with the county 
roads, total about 7,000 miles of highway. The authorized strength 
in November 1936 was 19 officers and men. Five automobiles and 
five motorcycles were available fur transportation and patrol work. 
Table 1 shows that the troopers of this post spent 1,060 hours on road 
patrol, compared with 1,477 hours on complaints and investigations. 
The total mileage traveled in connection with both duties was 18,570 
miles. It is significant that during that time, and in that distance 
covered, only 36 violation or warning tickets and 21 summonses were 
issued and 7 arrests made for violations of traflic or motor-vehicle laws. 
In that same month 55 accidents were reported to the post. 

The conclusion seems inevitable that efficient safety work, either in 
law enforcement or in accident investigation, cannot be achieved while 
the time of the troopers must be so Jargely devoted to other duties. 
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ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION . . 5 
ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION BY POLICE 


Accidents are usually reported to the police by telephone by one of 
the persons involved, by a witness, or by someone among the first to 
arrive at the scene. Minor accidents are often reported directly at a 
police post by the driver. Still other reports are received from hos- 
pitals and garages, which are required by law to report when injured 
victims and wrecked cars are brought in for attention. 

If a patrol car is in the vicinity of an accident when it is reported, 
a radio message is broadcast from the radio and communications divi- 
sion, directing the troopers in that car to investigate that accident. 
If no car in the field is available, one is sent from the nearest post. 
If no personnel can be assigned to the investigation, the sheriff of the 
respective county is notified and asked to conduct the inquiry. The 
Michigan State police are able to investigate approximately two-thirds 
of the reported rural accidents. The remainder are taken care of by 
the county sheriffs. 


ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION BY SPECIAL ACCIDENT SQUAD 


The major objective of this project was to study the feasibility of 
investigating accidents at the scene of their occurrence by specially 
trained personnel. With the cooperation of the State police, a research 
engineer on the staff of the Highway Research Board was assigned 
to duty at the East Lansing post, to investigate as many accidents 
occurring in that area as possible. During periods of high accident 
frequency he rode with the troopers in a patrol car as they traveled 
the roads in the course of their regular duties. While this method of 
getting to the accident scene was costly in terms of time spent, it 
proved more satisfactory than waiting for accident calls at the post 
headquarters, and incidentally provided an excellent opportunity to 
study traffic conditions, driving practices of the public, and enforce- 
ment policies of the State police. 

The experience of this investigator, though limited, raises very clear 
doubts as to the practicability of a general program of investigation 
of rural accidents by special ‘‘accident squads.” Although the East 
Lansing area is one of the high-accident areas of the State the fre- 
quency of accidents during his few months on duty was so low as to 
yield few opportunities for study. In a period of a little more than 
4 months, it was possible for him to investigate only 32 accidents, of 
which 6 resulted fatally, 12 caused personal injuries but no deaths, and 
14 caused no personal casualties. ‘These accidents occurred on only 
22 different dates, or on less than 1 day in 5. The maintenance of 
enough special personnel adequately to cover an entire State on the 
same basis is clearly out of the question. Even if a few troopers at 
each post were trained for duty as accident-investigation squads, the 
limited personnel at some of the posts, the great distances to be 
covered, and the frequent demands of other duties, would effectively 
prevent the investigation of a large proportion of the accidents. 
police force limited to highway law enforcement would be subject to 
the same handicaps, though in a somewhat smaller degree. 

The nearest approach to the city ‘‘accident squad”’ in a State police 
organization apparently is to be found in the careful training of each 
and every patrolman for adequate investigation and reporting of 
accidents. This would insure a maximum coverage in the most 
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efficient manner. The troopers could not be expected to make the 
scientific analysis of causes and circumstances that could be made, 
by a qualified engineer, but much improvement could be had in 
statistical data, and much more effective law enforcement could be 
achieved through better preparation of legal evidence for use in court. 
The objective of a course of training given the Michigan State police 
troopers by a representative of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police was to develop this general improvement in accident 
investigation and reporting. 


TECHNICAL STUDY OF ACCIDENTS 


Accident statistics on which our knowledge of rural accident causes 
depends are usually inadequate for scientific analysis. They are 
based on reports made either by interested parties, namely, the par- 
ticipants, or by police officers or highway employees who are required 
to submit such reports incidental to their other duties. Such reports 
are too often biased or perfunctory. The accident squads now work- 
ing effectively in numerous cities are concerned primarily with secur- 
ing legal evidence against traffic law offenders. In our search for 
knowledge of accident causes there is an urgent need to supplement 
the usual type of data by adequate field investigations, to determine 
not only the immediate causes but, if possible, the underlying or 
remote causes. To make these studies was the function of the in- 
vestigator at the East Lansing police post representing the Highway 
Research Board. 

In nearly every accident there is physical evidence as to just what 
happened, how it happened, and where it happened. Marks on the 
road surface or shoulder, the actual point of impact, the position of 
the cars after the impact, and the kind and extent of damage to the 
vehicles involved, are the chief clues which must be observed, re- 
corded, and fitted together. In the evaluation of these data, train- 
ing and experience in engineering and methods of analysis are most 
valuable. To determine properly just what series of causes has been 
responsible for any accident, every factor must be included, no matter 
how minor it may appear. 

As a guide in checking off possible contributory factors, a detailed 
outline was prepared, listing every conceivable condition or circum- 
stance that might ever be expected to play a part in the occurrence 
of an accident. Because this outline constitutes an impressive exhibit 
of the complexity of the accident problem in its many ramifications, 
it has been included with this report as appendix A. 

Any technique which may be developed for special investigation of 
the causes of accidents will certainly be modified materially as ex- 
perience makes improvement possible. The general plan evolved 
tentatively for this project must be regarded as subject to further 
revision and refinement. The work can best be described in its two 
major phases: (1) the actual field investigation, and (2) the organiza- 
tion of the data into a comprehensive summary report. | 


INVESTIGATION TECHNIQUE 


Upon arrival at the accident scene, the investigator first gave any 
emergency assistance possible. This included helping the injured, 
calling ambulances or wrecking-cars, setting out warning flares and 
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directing traffic, or doing anything else that would assist the officers 
preliminary to making the detailed investigation. In rural accidents 
a prime requisite is to clear the highway and to keep traffic moving 
so that interested spectators will not expose themselves to additional 
accidents. 

Thereafter the investigator examined the road for skid marks, and 
measured them before others might be superimposed upon them. If 
a vehicle had left the road, the shoulder was also similarly examined. 
The exact point of impact could usually be determined from tire marks, 
pavement scars, or broken glass. The final positions of the vehicles 
were noted, and their distances from the point of impact were measured. 
Sketches with notes were found very valuable, and in some cases pho- 
tographs were taken of the general accident scene and of the individual 
vehicles to show the results of the accident to the best advantage. 
Pictures of the skid marks were sometimes found helpful in studying 
the case at a later date. 

Whenever possible the investigator determined the condition of the 
brakes, lights, steermg mechanism, and horn, and the visibility through 
the windshield. He talked with the drivers, and with any witnesses. 
He inquired into the driving experience of each driver, whether city 
or rural, and his general driving habits, especially with respect to 
speed. He secured the story of each witness. It is not unusual to 
find witnesses who have followed a car for some distance before it has 
been involved in an accident, and who can make very helpful state- 
ments as to the driver’s apparent ability, speed, and observance of 
traffic laws. If the accident involved a pedestrian, an effort was 
made to determine his physical condition, eyesight, hearing, and alert- 
ness from persons acquainted with him. 

Finally, the investigator observed and made notes of the roadway 
characteristics, such as alinement, type of surface, condition and width 
of roadway and shoulders, and the physical features beyond the 
shoulders, such as ditches, guard rails, trees, or other fixed objects. 
He determined the approximate sight distance from either or both 
directions. He noted the type of traffic control or aids that were 
present, such as signs, signals, center-line or lane markings, and 
whether or not they were functioning. : 

There are several methods of determining the probable speed of 
vehicles involved in accidents, but the most accurate is from. skid 
marks left by the cars. From observation and experience the approxi- 
mate coefficient of friction of the surface at the time of the accident 
can be estimated. Likewise, the character of the skid marks or tire’ 
burns gives definite evidence of the condition of all four brakes, 
assuming that the driver tried to make an emergency stop. From 
the skid marks, the condition of the cars, the relative speed at the 
moment of impact, and, according to the type of collision, the distance 
and direction a car travels after the collision, the probable approxi- 
mate speed of the vehicle preceding the accident may be determined. | 

If a car is in such shape that it can be driven, an actual road test. 
can be made to determine the condition of the brakes. Then in 
conjunction with the stopping distance at the known speed, the speed 
at which the vehicle must have been traveling to lay down any given 
length of skid marks may be computed. 

Where cars actually leave the ground the speed necessary to ‘‘take 
off’? can be computed if the distance from take-off to landing can be 
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measured and if the slope of the take-off or the drop from a level 
take-off is known or can be measured. 

The use of these methods is illustrated in some of the reports of 
accident investigations shown herein. 

It is evident that much tact is required of the investigator. Prac- 
tically all of the data concerning the driver must come directly from 
the driver or from persons involved with him. Time must not be 
wasted on individuals who are apparently trying to deceive, unless 
there is no other source of information available. Experience has 
shown that in serious accidents drivers or persons in the vehicles 
seldom, if ever, remember any details of the accident or of events 
immediately preceding it. Witnesses are none too reliable. Events 
happen so quickly that in the excitement witnesses side by side will 
tell directly conflicting stories of what happened and what they did. 
For these reasons the interpretation of the physical evidence which 
may be found in a majority of accidents is by far the most reliable 
information to be had. | 

hope gy | ACCIDENT ANALYSIS 


_For recording the circumstances and results of an accident, the 
standard report form of the Michigan State police was used. This 
was supplemented by a detailed written report which included a 
description of the roadway characteristics, a sketch of the scene show- 
ing the positions and courses of the vehicles involved, pictures if 
available, statements of drivers or witnesses made to the police officers 
subsequent to the accident, and a determination of the probable speed 
of the vehicles from physical evidence collected and interpreted accord- 
ing to the best judgment of the investigator. 

_ Since in these studies it was not the aim of the investigator to place 
the legal responsibility but to determine the cause or causes of the 
accident, from consideration of all the contributing factors, the value 
of the accident reports depended on their further analysis and the 
appraisal of the relative importance of all factors. An analysis sheet 
was devised on which were set down the estimated importance of the 
different factors on a percentage basis. After checking over all factors 
which might be contributory, the investigator recorded these in the 
proper place on the analysis sheet, giving such weight to the proximate 
and remote causes as seemed justifiable from the information and 
conclusions.. Further experience and study are needed to determine 
the feasibility and value of this method of analysis, which is an 
adaptation of that developed for the study of aircraft accidents by the 

ational Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. The analysis sheet 
is shown in figure 1. The various contributing factors were listed on 
the sheet to facilitate an orderly arrangement of the proximate and 
remote causes of an accident and to permit a proportionate evaluation 
of each in relation to all the causes. The sheet was numbered (for 
convenience, the accident report number assigned to the police report 
was used) and the other items under “classification of accident” were 
filled out in accordance with the following code: 


on National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, Rept. No. 576, Aircraft Accidents: Method of Analysis, 
36. ; 
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Nature of accident: 
Code A. Head-on collision. 
Rear-end collision. 
Angle collision. 
. Sideswipe—moving vehicle. 
. Sideswipe—parked vehicle. 
. Backing up. 
. Noncoliision. 
On straight road. 
On curve. 
On turn. 
On grade. 
At hillerest. 
On level. 
H. At intersection. 
Kk. Between intersections. 
Examples: Angle collision on a straight, level road, between intersections. 
Code C16K. 
: Rear-end collision on a grade at an intersection. Code B4H, 
Results of accidents: 
Code A. Injury resulting in death within 90 days. 
B. Serious injurv—fractures, severe lacerations, etc. 
C. Minor injuries. 
D. No personal injury. 
1. Total wreck of vehicle. 
2. Complete overhaul necessary. 
3. Major repairs necessary. 
4. Minor repairs necessary. 
5. No property damage. 
Example: Car so badly damaged complete overhaul necessary. One man 
killed, two injured, one seriously. Code 2ABC. 


ole] jelole: 


Seah Ce 


Driver class: 
Code A. Commercial operators—(passenger car, bus and truck). 
B. Noncommercial operators driving over 15,000 miles per year. 
C. Nonecommercial—driving 5,000 to 15,000 miles per year. 
D. Noncommercial—driving less than 5,000 miles per year. 
1. Male driver. 
2. Female driver. 
Example: Man, who drives an average of 10,000 miles per year. Code 1C, 
Car class: | 
Code A. Passenger car. 
B. Light truck (under 144 tons). 
. Other trucks. 
Tractor-trailer, truck-trailer, ete. 
Bus. 
School bus. 
Taxicab. 
. Motorcycle. 
Passenger car—house trailer. 
. Less than 1 year old. 
1 to 2 years. 
2 to 3 years. 
3 to 4 years. 
4 to 5 years. 
5 to 6 years. 
6 to 7 years. 
7 to 8 years. 
. 8 years and older. 
Example: 1936 passenger car. Code 2A. 


Road class: | : oh, 
Code A. Two or more lanes, hard surfaced. Good horizontal and vertical 


alinement (based on minimum sight distance of 800 feet); good 
riding qualities; properly marked (center-line or lane marking) 
with correct traffic control (signs, signals, etc.). 

B. Hard surfaced not in class A above. 

C. Good improved roads, gravel, treated gravel, cinder, slag, etc. 
Good alinement and riding qualities. 

D. Other roads not in class C above, 

E. All other roads. 
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Thirty of the accidents investigated and analyzed were summarized. 
Out of 100 percent representing all the immediate causes of these 30 
accidents, 76 percent was assigned to the driver (or pedestrian), 5.3 
to the car, 10.6 to the road, and 8.1 percent to miscellaneous and 
undetermined. Analysis of the various factors charged against the 
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FIGURE 1.—Accident analysis sheet. 


driver shows 35.2 percent direct violatiors of existing laws and 40.8 
percent errors on his part. The difiiculty m getting the true picture 
here is that errors of the driver often included violations of which he 
was not aware until after the accident. Conversely, when the driver 
violated a law of which he was aware, the violation was in some 
cases due to errors of judgment and carelessness, and the relative 
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weight was split according to the best judgment of the investigator. 
An analysis of this summary of 30 accidents is given below. The 
percentages shown are the averages of the investigator’s ratings of 
the importance of the various causal factors of the 30 accidents 
summarized. It should be emphasized that no general conclusions 
as to accident causes can be drawn from so small a group of accidents, 
and that in this analysis there is no intent to do so. 


Analysis of causes of 30 accidents 


Immediate causes of accident: 
Driver (76 percent): 


Errors (40.8 percent): Percent 
eM US TNE arse oo aoe. oo ard ot 9. 0 
Peete in| Wem eee eM ors ee Tony iy he Se 5. 8 
eg eer Gee el i ey 26. 0 

Violations (35.2 percent): 
eee) ee CC eee a a aye ay 14. 5 
Peep ASSINS Ses oe SS een sated Ke a 4,7 
SOT Le OLST OAC ee See co a Lk 3. 2 
Pay UtesOrsiOW, INCErseCllOlooe- ~ (4 paynwe Dody Dae ee obu As 
Tee seat Lien erreer mers SIN 10. 0 
Wie eer me aiic CON Ole were ey lh 15 
Ueinyasisyeca > MER Oe so ea a nee a 8 


Car (5.3 percent): 
Structure (none): 


IDO GMa ete 00k, Gee eb ta ie a eg None 
LDR PAT ROTO. Bun oS a None 
eho) w DaY's MH (APO AVAN NTS Any) ls <ul a Rh engage a age apie se eR bail None 
Sprmgs, knee-actionee, 24 FOO Oy ih TO ea None 
ASSIGN oo ity ton i aera itd ty oy] None 
AHR G NE URES DEN YG EAE CTEL os eee. Jue ne 2 | 1 ie Eee None 
Equipment (5.8 percent): 
NAB RSLS Ee peer. puch ne es ain ll ae al erg Mi 3. 2 
DRO REEL. Se chien, gegen pede oO Spey ape kl rrr 3 
Braces sme eee eee ee WAH) YOST 1.8 
el er ee None 
Accessories (none): 
Hree-wheel, aitomatic clutches sey te el eek None 
Ug Vee RGA TSN Al. ak Se ERIN LD es a pe None 
CORP EN I ROre Che eee ts eee None 
NiperOre tee ieee Oy Oa OT Tie OS Or oat ad None 


Road (10.6 percent): 
Character (7.1 percent): 





PO ramE AeA NCIC Lemme emer be Ue 5% 5 8 an i ee 2. 0 
VASO THAT Ne ne Oo Getler Ryall. Lapel lpi lem e annare e Hei Seiad 1.9 
COAST ACO me se seneimaeane ee SORSOIIE UD Chic TEES U9) ence AUS 3. 2 
Appurtenances (0.8 percent): 
MBNGUlGere Me be heat OLG meme ee lt a ee .3 
VSCOM REACT nee ee ee ee .o 
Control (2.7 percent): 
DUTRUVORCOaEL OL eee tree ee Seale EERE ee TCR ee At PERS a 1.9 
MG i ae rpeee ne bees Pee SY LY east .8 
Miscellaneous (1.6 percent): 
De Ie Cee tM Fe ry Bet 1.0 
ne ee a ee ne 
DOr ees aet eeema COTE AIL 8) TOON OF OT Sk DA v3 
Unidetertmned HO ibgpeccent) wot, Vit (pdr oto tL opsseled alert 6. 5 
OLS] ites a le 100. 0 








Remote causes of accident: 
Driver (74.3 percent): 
Fitness (2.8 percent): 
URIMI SSS a Naive ECCI AYE Spat Jeet A eS eae Ee SR an 0.5 
Vietie meter ete ee ear ee a ee ee None 
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Analysis of causes of 80 accidents—Continued 


Remote causes of accident—Continued. 
Driver (74.3 percent)—Continued. 
Ability (37.5 percent): Percent 
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It is interesting to compare the investigator’s opinion as recorded 
above with a simple numerical count of the proximate causes assigned 
by him to the 30 accidents. There were 23 causes listed, which 
appeared a total of 120 times. That is, there were 120 causes for the 
30 accidents, or an average of 4 per accident. Theseare distributed 
as follows: Driver 75.8 percent; car 3.3 percent; road 15.8 percent; 
and miscellaneous 5.1 percent. 

A number of illustrative accident cases are cited in appendix B. 


STUDY OF LAW-VIOLATION RECORDS 


One of the unsettled questions in the study of motor-vehicle acci- 
dents is the relation between traffic law violations and safety. If the 
law violators as a class are more likely to be involved in accidents 
than are the law-abiding drivers, then it should be possible to identify 
potential high-accident drivers by means of the violation records 
standing against them. | 

The troopers of the Michigan State police are instructed to watch 
for violations of traffic and motor-vehicle laws and to issue “‘violation 
tickets’”’ or summonses or to make arrests, depending on the seriousness 
of the offense. In the course of the investigation here reported it was 
found that there were approximately 55,000 violation tickets, sum- 
monses, and arrest reports which had been received at the State police 
headquarters during the past 3 years but which had never been filed 
or analyzed in any way. It was believed that a study of these records 
in conjunction with the available records of drivers who had been 
involved in traffic accidents might indicate whether or not any correla- 
tion exists between a propensity to law violation and proneness to 
accidents. 

The 55,000 violation tickets, summonses, and arrest reports were 
sorted, checked, and filed in the “Persons involved”’ file of the safety 
and traffic division, which contains a record of all persons involved 
in accidents reported to the State police. Following this, the entire file 
was searched for persons having two or more violations, two or more 
accidents, or one or more violations together with one or more accidents 
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charged against them. Out of an estimated 143,000 motor-vehicle 
drivers listed in the file, there were found only 3,260 or 2.3 percent 
for whom two or more cards were filed, and only 0.7 percent with 3 
cards or more. These results are shown in detail in table 2. 

The records are clearly too scattered to warrant any conclusions 
as to the proportion of accident or violation “repeaters” among an 
estimated total of 1,800,000 licensed drivers in Michigan. The data 
are further vitiated by the fact that in a great many instances a num- 
ber of violation tickets, summonses or arrest reports carry the same 
date. Usually such multiple violation records cover a series of offenses 
apparently revealed in a single investigation by the police. Often- 
times a violation ticket and a summons for the same offense are issued 
on the same date, and in numerous other cases an accident results 
directly in charges of law violation. It does not seem reasonable to 
regard multiple related items of these types as ‘‘repeats.” Of 175 
drivers having 4 or more records against them, for example, 11 had 
all on a single date, 61 had them on only 2 separate dates, and 65 on 
only 3, leaving only 38 repeating on 4 different dates. Apparently 
the number of repeaters is greatly exaggerated by this duplication of 
dates. 


TaBLE 2.—Violattons and accidents of drivers having 2 or more recorded against them 
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Further analysis of these records showed no significant relation 
between the violation records and the accident experience of the 
individual drivers. This may be attributed to the relatively small 
number of cases in the statistical sample. Even if it were possible to 
show a positive correlation between violations and accidents, how- 
ever, allowance would have to be made for the fact pointed out above, 
that many violation charges grew directly out of accidents. Clearly, 
to the extent that accidents and violation records are thus associated, 
a false predictability might be shown. 


APPENDIX A 
Factors ContrisuTiInae To Motor VenicteE ACCIDENTS 


The number of possible accident causes is very great. As a guide 
to the study and analysis of accidents in the field, the investigator 
prepared, as a ‘‘check list,’”’ an outline covering every factor that 
might possibly contribute to the occurrence of an accident. This 
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outline is reproduced here primarily as an illustration of the com- 
plexity of the problem. The letter or letters oppcsite each item indi- 
cate the most practical source of information on each, together with 
alternative or secondary sources, as follows: O, personal observa- 
tion; F, facts from individuals involved; W, information from 
witnesses; R, records; T, tests; and C, conclusions of investigators. 


I. Tae Driver (AND PEDESTRIAN, WHEN APPLICABLE) 


A. Handicaps—Physical and mental deficiencies: 
1. Physical: 


(ag yOes OF limba. a Caer Creme eae me ee OFC 
T Arm*orand 227 213 Ore 8 A Dieser, ei OFC 

2) Bepcorifoot_auouinae @ DIL J 5s Aid pda lane OFC 
(O)elioss,of fingerssgddn seveniee a? tan a Aah nen O 
(c) General lack of strength or WELSH tet See ee LEC 
fa). General sil healthos = 2e: op eae eee ne eaeent semen eter ect Ry FC 
ce)" igh blood pressure 26) 10 eos DO laoT Gis il 
({)' Paralysis and other defects 22121 7025.12) So)71,) OF 
(aha Risht orJettchdndadsy fe carly rel 1A. nto ata ey: OTF 

2. Sensory defects: 

(a) vesighije. 2202 Minit arom Cuter Deane Mires Manne e | ee Tear ab 
12. Withor without glasses. 2. 21008900) 10 190T ore 

2, ,Color-blindiicas sis = ss a iene any eee ae iL 

3. Stereoscopic vision (depth DELCEDLION) =e eae. ae a 

4, 2Orings se oe eee ees ae TO 

o- Hield*or vision (tunnel: vislony a en ae it 

6. Photophobia (sensitivity to glare)__.._________ T 
7ouVvisual acuityos4. .. oe eR Ui sie Ob 8 | ft; 

$- Ocular dominanceln wugue. /on ee ee AR 
QeASliomationi. Ol. SveNh Ge ia tr iy coie, $b 

10. Scotoma and other defects |_iyiie)__ 9 4b 

kb) SH Garin otic a aan TEG 
ic) Resetion, time. 22:3 ges oa ele) eee ar 
LIS DGS ee eee + eee Aly 
PeeOUNY - secs e ee eis 4 

Doe OUCH YS Nanri oe ee re emeeeee eto de 

4. Rapidity of making decisions___....._________ TOC 

td) “Motorecontrols: is hao) Ob oe eis ieee eg 46) 
Leads zro's sas ee Ra ee ae Aaa TO 

2: UXT} ne ae eee Sa Da be eae TO 

(2) “Scoperoiattentions...Aailme sian ieee, ee eee TO 

3. Mental defects: 

(a) Inganityae ToC ets OV Ge eee, Reel) eee CRW 
ieee uronic alcoholismis: 3 ee CRW 

SEB DUCDSV: ops: Sl} 5 weeds janie peg een CRW 

3. Addichion to drigss | S20 tO ein Tiga ei CRW 

4. Other serious mental diseases_......_________. CRW 


B. Ignorance—Lack of knowledge or skill: 
General education: 


(4) Schooling oe wont ot ae ee ee er, FR 
1.“ Number ‘of yearsin school suey 3 Oo, teneou, FR 
2.) Agetauléaving school! (i) 89st lige Boies FR 
i 3, Highest lass redchedhss eee 10 Wee od FR 
(b)* Language: 
1. Speaking or Understangicen 2. = eee OCF 
(a) English’ 0s Oe) SROs ‘Tosa Oe IT OCF 
(Oe OOLNer 2. amen) en eo OCF 
2. Reading Peo Rin wrggs © Oa > ee AbD 
(ayatnglish: nee) Cr cere ae TF 
(b) Other) fo s30'. nervy ea eel). pce vies, AAG 
__(c) Understanding of the traffic problem in general________ AG 
2. Training as a motor-vehicle operator: 
(a) “Source of instruction". 1 wean a ee ene FC 
1. “Automobiledealer? 2) Sieh Oe Gin F 
2.utriendor rélative..£o2 . seu ins alee E F 
3. Self F 
F 
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B. Ignorance—Lack of knowledge or skill—Continued. 
2. Training as a motor-vehicle operator—Continued. 
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(6) Nature of instruction________ eben epee aoe ROE 5: FC 
1. General instruction and road practice__________ FC 
2. Formal course of instruction to form proper 
Grivimehabitsemose coy ES ae F 
(c) Period of time over which actual instruction extended... FC 
(d)* Experience upito present times. oto (0) | FC 
asin ares eee eee OVE Te FCW 
(a) On country or suburban roads________ FCW 
(opaIn. citytramicg eal SGOSIRe Bs FCW 
2 Amounts cw Se ee a I OT Ef) FCW 
(GilarY Caves samc OO tk FCW 
(6) Miles’or miles per'yéaro FCW 
or Driver siligense ake ION RF 
Coymband:and place: ui coc. se eek Th) RF 
(b)*Length' of tine héldvomet ft RF 
(c) Number of times revoked or suspended_ RF 
(d) Total time revoked or suspended______ RF 
(e) Examination for license______________ FW 
1. None 222 SOT 19) FWC 
2..Superficis heats 7h FWC 
Sa Conipletet Siow wee FWC 
-eDrivng habitats Ca) BeouevavieA Bo FOWC 
(a) Habitual speddstsoniner aidivart (ty - WFC 
(b) Daily distance in touring_____________ FWC 
(c) Method of making stops__-__________ TOWC 
ls abrake’) driver... =. Seemoete TOWC 
2. “*Acceleorator* drivers (o) _ TOWC 
(d)- Signal movements____-__ 22 TOWC 
(ejeUsecof anirrom: 2saUURO Jee eRa iS) TOWC 


(f) Anticipating action of “other fellow’.. TOWC 


3. Knowledge of motor-vehicle laws: 


(a) State laws and road rules____________________.______ Le 
(b) = Cityslawsiand) ordinancesata® ylietiovhs S| LG 
(c)p-Penaltiesforsviolations2ee autism wit) S| ire 
(d) Significance of traffic control devices________________. EG 
4. Knowledge of mechanics involved in driving (“‘natural laws’’): 
(a) Effect of speed on: 
ieStopping distances-.-<-2=... Peas! 1 TA). TC 
2h, COATS ICSD SANG ae ON A oe tT GP ae 
ombBraking onteurvests 24.0.0... eos LG 
a piceeleratingeomecurves..._.. <4. «oe LG 
par Severiiectarcident ou. | Se Nae tee TC 
(b) Effect of surface on: 
eo cCoppingidistance. en te ee eee Le 
Peicaicyspeed amecurves- te ee iLG 
(c) Effect of light (natural or artificial) on: 
Pe nate-driving spesde et ee ee AMG: 
Pueigaceiig Cistaliccs etc <a tho ent ANG, 
(Oe. UC RSet eee ees eee ere tee CF! MR te) NN LG 
5. Knowledge of economics of driving_______.__..__.____..__._. Te 
C. Inadvertency—Lack of will to prevent: . 
1, Mental sets: 
(ee Overgrownsides of rigtte 4 oo ene tee CW 
bya Wiliitieviolation: Of.lawe.o. wa aaa Nila BLL ls CW 
fey Showings ons. eee oe, Oe... RMA Aen ies CW 
(d) Failure to allow for errors of others_..2..°°¢ "0 TCW 
(e) Faulty attitude—ideas, complexes, etc.: 
Lie NOMCHO pera tly Guns Mya fr eee ia TCW 
2. Feeling that because others do it, it’s allright... CWF 
(Oe endencyvatonam bia cas ae eer PET OU | TCW 
g) Underestimation of importance of good driving_______- CW 
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I. Tuer Driver—Continued 


C. Inadvertency—Lack of will to prevent—Continued. 
2. Predispositions: 
(@) Intoxication Beene re ed ean nS Breer ee Ban 
1 RONG I GU © ro ode eek ee a ans wie ely 
2; SHSTt PUteOLCeaDlo gs toa wee et oe es 
3. | Hilarious se Sees ea, se es ee ee 
45, Locomotiondimpsired.« «sete ee 
(0) *M onotoniy 22 eels egies ee ene ae 
1. Nothing expected to happen. #28 4._..__.__. 
ZpoeAremelylatigued mst en 
OumASLECD 22 2 a i CeaBRe Rae Dee Ae ee 
(C) JP TeOCCUDALION a 28 oh et omar saa teiag bode Oa ete 
Rega Vereen one oe Ue eres Cah t oe Ae eel 
2. Thinkingsabout.other tin eat: oe. = eet en 200 
On” WOOLLY on ee et ee a lk te ale tals 6S 
(d) Hurry: 

1. Emergency :(real or imagined) _____.._.________ 
2.-Haste to keep an appointment________________ 
3. Haste to arrive home, office, resort, etc_______- 
4.) Habiiver has tots alee ees i eee ee ce 
Le IREX CLG OIG Vine 90 0 enh BS, eee] Sey ec a i 
; Le lrascibilityn Reka nit tens? ope ee ede 
2, CFENCTAl DELO NANGSS Bee eee tm oe ee 
3. Nervousness that prevented action_-._________ 
(jf), Previous‘accident,experiencerda ft ges cee 0a. oe ee 
1: Motor dbra ii Gercti. ft we aon eae ols a ey 


3. Distractions: 
(a) Conversing with companions__.____......._________- 
(DO) oS TOIN ae ee) MAMIE Meise ol teperMMrrales donee hee oe 
(6) i DAGKSCH ET CIIVING 2°) Winehee B10 PE wee Ge ene bee 
(d) Adjusting car, clothing, or load____._______________. 
(e) Watching something other than road_________________ 
PEEP COPE ON SLUG WHR aw fy Banh ga take 
ZNO VETUISIN 281 21S ty earthed te hr ae a AS 
B,2O (her 200M 0 DILeS -wrastens | tise th ee Ae 
OT Baek ns pb Nard Je ace ef na Be Hrd reas OE ELA Ie 
({'eSuddenadiness sine ie ¥.5. sb otto nt emeohne wre Me ents 
(g) Sudden distraction (bee sting, ete.) kece. te aua8e a. 
Uh) SC GInittion cd eeekiess ~ =< ssh Sh. aiseh mete cle ire eee 


ce recat 


A. Structural defects and hazards: 
1. Bodies: 
(a), Decrepitpunsate_oo) ee See ee eet) eee 
(b) “Higit center oleeravityvee eee eee ee a ee 
(c) Driver’s position incorrect (with respect to wheel, pedals) _ 
2. Windshield, side glass, rear window: 
(a)° Discolored, cracked, or patched... 2. _§_ 
(b) Defect such as to cause confusing or blinding light reflec- 
Tigrisss ee ee 1 ee Sah en v- wgeal EI  p So Ph ge 
(c)” Ditty, dustyaweb foreeosover 6 a a eee 
(d) Covered with'snow.orisleete. 2200. ee ee 
(e) Covered with stickers, pennants, etc_._.__.___._____. 
({) Replaced with cloth, cardboard, etc_.__.._..__--_____ 
3. Steering mechanism: 
(a) Shimmy ______ sa. aa aaa RA is, ch Ra tll acd Siok Si 
(b) Worn parts (kingbolts, tie-rod connections, worm gear, 
broken .spidereors inc. eee ee ee ee 
(c) ari stesrings eee) en eee Foe te sd ae 
1 Parts: L0G tight. 220) eee ee teh” noe 
Sree b Lilpseees ee ere SO Ne Cay 
4. Auxiliary (contributing to fire): 
(a) Leaky. carburetors: see ee eee ee ee 


OFW 
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II. Tut Car—Continued 


A. Structural defects and hazards—Continued. 
Frame: 
(oy Wenped iorapring ss) ieriod orviver ved syd fo) 
MOGRLORGC ee ee Oy eee 


SB lo) a Broken spring piiaen Suge indi Po 
Loe.Brokenepring clips a. ...ueupes dilginue (Al 
(c) Failure of any part of knee action_______.....______. 
7. Axles: 


LOCH ett me han ORO I SIR fe 
Fe A etn a RI Sele, | 


(Oe NOtin.Adistments cocci nso. seem Hi fh)” 

ic) HWard-or slow to,operate oo I Lie 
3. Emergency brakes: 

MT AAST ATES ie oc cen es A al ed De atl mele 


4. Trailer brakés: 
LO eR Sed LOW Or, oe werner nln HUMMER to) 
RO ap SUITE CLOT Ta vn ee rin ee feet) th)” 


(i). headlight out... gouoes jandiive 3p_bavad? sh 
(DVe2 beadlights outa ites we So iia 
fe)-eLaulicht.out..... 88th shhine bodleinisn lew. toy. 
(d) Headlights in focus—insufficient candlepower_________ 
(e) Headlights out of focus—insufficient candlepower__-____ 
({) Headlights too high (glaring) candlepower correct. ___. 
> (9) Headlights too low (insufficient vision) candlepower 

CORE Ee epee at ote ager en re a erences teen OIE 

(h) Poor control of lights—dimmers, etc_._.___._..__.__. 
(i). Taillight improperly located__....-2_2 2 2.00...” 
) Ineffective (or no) clearance lights on trucks__________ 


(a) ‘Improperly inflated (soft).______.___ 1.925 pardetily evo 
iD) neds lohea ds ie ee en ee ee MIODLUOME Wo dtie 
Me ODOL A WERT Ea oki aro ken et denial dol eee 
(dja Casing, patched ecg Jit eee cane ae we lle 
C. Accessories and devices: 
1, Freewheeling and automatic clutch.._._.______._.___._.__... 
2. Hpotlight).sun.visor, ted Steines Caen LE 
Oop RAO ss sie eee ee rete eee enue fp Yo die 


5. Nonstandard-shifting sequence____....______._____.......... 
D. Miscellaneous: 
1. Trailers: 
CO )p POON SN W em ae ah ere em ec eae nent ORIEL (OF: 


Cb). DG0 1ONG 6 cree ee re ee DOMINOS ay) 


(c)- No dndividial. brakes snniewe emcees on aun BOLUS Ae 
(d)« Foor Coupling. ccna O_O) OF! Walle 
fe) oINo safety. chain .$...0......— 219i2 Bedingle 40 sdthbe't 


Whipping ss... naan BOREL Doisiongeds hing oer 


III. Tot Roap 
A. Alinement: 
1. Horizontal: 

(a) Curve, turn, reverse, hairpin, or compound curve______ 
-«Degree.of.curvatureiagiaied 25 brabaete | 
Adie ces ene oie whale (9'T 
| ELYa¥ eg dt ae wees 1 SS Sy Ree < Gan. 7 Oe 
Length.of.spirall_ = -__ ekivinatie st isy 
‘puperelevations._....-..... atnaetd yo) 
watanOMnA >  ahiaemne yo Fike ete hy) 


DU 99 BO 
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FTC 
OTC 
OTC 
FTC 


FTC 
FTC 


FWC 


4 AAs 


WFC 
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Ill. Tue Roap—Continued 


A. Alinement—Continued. 
1. Horizontal—Continued. 
(a) Curve, turn, reverse, hairpin, or compound curve—Con. 
bo STUXETRSWEOGDINS Seg ee |  eehieeh AY 
8. Direction (rightiamleft)ene soiios.caud hes 2onis 
9.. Minimum sight distance.__ ssfue. aogonll. ip). 
(b)_ Straight sections et eile wiriron nodossf. 64) 
1) Level tetten eer d Sn. her ose fo asyoliall uo). 
2. Vertical: 
(a) Curve: 
Lehatecuchan tev t ee an ON, 
Qe Den gyi et ee ee eda 
Da DinliVicintancee. fo Ol es aimed 
(b) “Upgrade... oe Aint, ree Se” ee part toy 
(eo) JDO WDRTACE SAE ni tie BAY 53 — 
(QO crest en Sei be ob te (Ay 


B. Surface: 
Up me 


(7)7 Block other-thant brick) tiem 5 55 a a pe ae 
2. Width. (paved.or surfaced section).......- dus_tusibead foe). 
3. Condition: 

(a), Well maintained, smooth riding... kun dfuiflied fai _- 

(b) Cracked, uneven, washboardy, rutted, ete.._.________ 
4. Foreign material on surface: 

(qa) SWaterisssuetaibags (ucinein) sold act obintibpell 4). 


(C)E SNOW etree wary ett 8 it hem Sir: Fee sbameg 

(d), Jee. 2 2 ae eee atin i] Ao donde (A 

(e) Other—explain’ See Oateeat whccosnies? dooiliet. (3)... 

5: Texture (fine, open, hard, polished, ete.)_---2- 02 2ecl.2 8. 

6: Approximate. coefficient of friction: ({'f”’). 0, stein 

C. Shoulders, ditches, etc.: 

». Widthiot shoulderaupl oy (so (bee aoe Oise.) MetvemteneeiN (ty. 

os Materia). eee te Siig el oe ee EI oh 


PPPS FLOP SSS S222 | 2 Se ee = © eS & ie ee we ow oe ee we ee 


P99 bo 
a 

i) 

Bp 

=~ 

et 

o) 

=} 


(6), CU Go ptt es pa de Stteawiie bas walinctdoe 
(Oy itl te ee ee eee <A al i SS ee taille Coe en 


» Width. of ditehaeere Mae era Se tale ios 


SO? Or 


Lane.marking oe aig er 1 Oita Seen 
Yellowiline (no crossing). 2) "9 1s ieee 
Dividing.or planting strip. os aren 
Traffic and channelizing islands... > hee 
Gilard rain een en ne al 0 ye 


QO NID Ove G9 bO 


Oo oe) 
HOON 


CO00O8HAH 


eejojeloleclolelelelelojlololeye 
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e III. Toe Roapv—Continued 


D. Traffic control and aids—Continued. 
10. Traffic signals: 


(a)pdn working order,or otherwise =... 4-4. +4... 3 OWT 
ROR NUADIGASLE LO GEOL Tec etn gO Oi Need mts 
Fr, OP ypereeod JReeUs SURETY or EOE Ue O 
ZL LOCa TION EAE ee SILL Jiu) Os Bea! py at aii O 
33, Sequence, of, phasesvan cg epee es Yes eb O 
Let airosd aera eserOssin® protecuiolic wee seu wee tenes O 
(a) Type—gates, watchman, wigwag, etc_._-.....____-_-- O 
(b) Functioning properly: or/otherwise__-............_--- OWT 
TSE Ve Canaan scr mee eee. eee eee omy k Sek OE So LS OFWC 
DU ReUrORCICrOSsItipe Ot rear Gon Ue eparpcir as sirabinig O 
i aen en pedestal ade ss 48 ee eet Boe Ss Lo anaes O 
AX IGS EINECS 02 A OR PC Se Pe Se ae see ee O 
fort THMALVE! UML SLOLES OF OLAtC)) cos ue Soe O 
(6) Secondary (Coulty ye 225 2M vty BW OD DOCaS SOL O 
(O\rILOCaITE MILLION SOM SeTaiiir Ort Je Jie ured 140 2e O 
Sadsridgéuer JL Ua? sree bowels ocl ania DOTS saeeteses-n O 
PROM VE a Ng etre! AE. Ae eR aaNS ie ie Pes ils Se eee) O 
RAC HICel ASS eet ote occ wpa, ens as te eee a ces a4 O 
(ay 7 Ao tbments. 12s SAU TELE 30) Bec Ie SO BEY) O 
(bya Centerisiip port Noor Lain O11. LI bore y Ad aed paris O 
G. sDrees, poles ieteas dour bih oc ged -deegs-eds vere bel jee ee O 
(a) On shoulder or within 8 feet of edge of road_________- OT 
(b) On side, in ditch, or more than 8 feet from edge of road OT 
7 pight-opstruchionses. 2 A980 Vee Ae ie ot eVORIE OTFC 
(a)} Brees, brush,ched ge, cete ners 2 Jo ovr b_ Dolev Ame Sik OT 
(b)e Han bankimenteti. sn Sra erect bere lander sca Helbeke = OT 
a ST Ye Par ee PR AIS GT ee Se a 2 ie OT 
ire’ 1S Rider tT Ea Fd OR ede adi char rl a al tipagcalRle pall Bel sheet Tals 2 OT 
RCO MCUs LTICtONS OT TAZAIS = 2a eee Ae. Ce FWC 
(a) Obstruction in roadway (animal, stone, tree, wrecked 
eatnotoien,n sth hebeuscotes ne leotiemcee ds FWwC 
(Oe avementtipior DUMP__f 4 teeter? ye ee Orc 
(c) Dust and smoke (obscured view) _....-_------------- FWC 
I. [umination: 
19 Good) modermlighting sired wary of eu lausieds fot A OT 
(aipitntire seetion:s- Wik fons olive Sled cue dane e-ee) O 
CD wal ariiculsr DS Ze ee! ee, a Ee ae O 
2. Light from other sources than headlights (abutting buildings, 
fiarés)poor street ‘lights; étc. jot 2ale vel eet le Tee ie OT 
&. ENGiightsrHewon eur ev) . weniowse. asi pao att O 
IV. MiIscELLANEOUS 
Ge Was (vel belet ieee l Dette: Basten glace mang, pasta nfl eel paaphintin pegs haf yd OFWC 
Pr Oledrs O10OTS __ CRW MOU OfLs DOWN _ TIZ09 3M OAS NOR § OFW 
> loudyi. JUeGCts e692 It etter Janitot noi pie ssi OFW 
Ber Or as. n= necerte tT) 22 eet Low allt detec n wat Snlowl taped OFW 
S08) (i, ee eee i ee oY er OFW 
as, wedretel mia Y memage age, Vioyheapee, Slat aay pe Rie es ee, flip geese Mm MRE i spe Hoot Phe Sey a OFW 
Gr (Snowing 22 Sele ee Ua DIS At SOL eas OFW 
fq) Diet storm. io 22 22) SBP Ae ere Dorit Sey aes OFW 
B. Light: 
dee AVAL OLN eek 8 lee a as ee eR ee oe lng oe Oe ea OFW 
Bie A Dewey cay Me PRN a ths tipiente etic d Ey, Welt eects habe, sa. badd dence plea deny ala OFW 
SB YBarlness Li 8 OF Oo Re Wel O28 Istov AY oe LO Gaig OFrW 
. Speed—actual, if it can be determined__..------------4--------- FWTC 


GQ 


Other contributing factors. 2 osgstliea> <4} ts ae se a an FWTC 
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APPENDIX B : 


ILLUSTRATIVE ACCIDENT CASES 


A number of typical accident cases are here cited, with brief descrip- 
tions and analyses. It has not been possible to reproduce the police- 
report form in each case, but the essential details are given for each, 
together with the analysis forms and some supplementary material. 


CASE A 


The accident happened at 6:25 p. m., in clear weather, with dry 
road surface. 

The driver of car No. 1, a 14-year old boy, with 6 months’ driving 
experience, stated he was driving south on a secondary road at about 
30 miles per hour but at the intersection with a trunk road, at which 
there is a reflecting STOP sign, he slowed down to 10 miles per hour, 
looked in each direction, saw only one car which he estimated was 
about a quarter mile west of him; then shifted into second gear and 
started across the pavement. He claimed his front wheels were across 
the pavement before the crash, that he did not see the other car at the 
moment of collision, and could remember nothing else. Car No. 2, a 
coach, eastbound, was struck just back of the left door, continued 
across the graveled drive of a gasoline station, struck a telephone pole 
with its right rear wheel, and turned on its right side against a wire 
ace: The driver of car No. 2 died 2% hours later from a fractured 
skull. 

From the physical condition of the two vehicles and the fixed objects 
involved, the investigator interpreted the accident as follows: 

Car No. 1, a “pick-up” truck, slowed down at the STOP sign 
which is 55.5 feet from the north edge of the intersecting pavement. 
There are no obstructions to view, the intersecting road_being clearly 
visible for about one-half mile west and one-quarter mile east. The 
driver of car No. 1 saw car No. 2 some distance down the road to the 
west, but did not correctly judge its speed, so shifted into second gear 
and started across the pavement. There were no skid marks in the 
gravel or on the concrete to show that he had applied the brakes, 
though the rear brakes were jammed on part way and locked in that 
position when the wrecker towed the truck away. From the condition 
of the truck, and the impact marks, it was evident that its driver 
swerved to the left to avoid the collision. The damage done indicates 
that his speed must have been over 10 miles per hour. At least two 
40-gallon cans full of milk were thrown a distance of about 75 feet, 
and the truck was turned on its right side. 

The driver of car No. 2 going east evidently at high speed undoubt- 
edly saw the truck as it approached the intersection. ‘There were no 
skid marks on the pavement to show that he anticipated a collision. 
After he saw the truck pull out, it was too late to stop and he drove 
onto the shoulder to avoid the collision. No skid marks could: be 
found on the shoulder or in the graveled area in front of the gasoline 
station. The nearest person could not remember having heard a 
horn just before the crash. The pick-up truck (No. 1) struck the car 
(No. 2) just back of the left door, tearing off the left rear fender, and 
the left half of the differential and axle. Car No.2 continued straight 
across the graveled area. The first mark showed that the left rear part 
of the car dragged the ground for about 16 feet before the car actually 
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“took off” into the ditch. At this same point the car hit a light 
14-inch steel post carrying a metal sign. The marks in the soft ground 
of the ditch indicated that the front wheels hit before the rear wheels, 
causing the rear end to swing south, strike and snap off a 12-inch tele- 
phone pole about 4 feet above the ground with the right rear wheel 
and fender just back of the hub cap. This evidently threw the left 
door open and the driver out. The car then careened on two wheels 
and turned on its right side against a net-wire fence. 


Marks on the right rear fender where it hit the telephone pole 
showed clearly that the pole was snapped off almost instantly. 

The driver was picked up near the telephone pole. His head in- 
juries could have been caused by striking the pole. 
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FIGURE 2.—Sketch of scene of accident, case A. Arrows indicate slope of ground. 
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Calculation of the probable speed of car No. 2, based on the dis- 
tance from the edge of the bank to the point where it first struck in 
the ditch, together with the deceleration resulting from the previously 
dragging rear end, indicated its speed was about 58 miles per hour 
immediately after the collision. 

Other calculations showed that the truck at 10 miles per hour would 
have traveled the 79 feet from the STOP sign to the point of collision 
in 5.18 seconds. In this same time car No. 2 would have traveled 
456 feet if going at 60 miles per hour, or 532 feet if at 70 miles per hour. 

Figure 2 shows a diagram of the accident scene. Figures 3 and 4 
show the analysis sheets for the two vehicles. In this case major 
responsibility was placed on the driver of car No. 1, with 10 percent 
responsibility charged to the excessive speed of car No. 2. 
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FiGURE 3 —Analysis sheet for case A, car No. 1. 
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FIGURE 4.—Analysis sheet for case A, car No. 2, 
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CASE B 


In the second illustrative case a car operated by a drunken driver 
left the road 147 feet from where it struck a 12-inch soft maple tree. 
The time of occurrence was 7 p.m. The road where the accident 
occurred is straight and level. It is a high-crowned bituminous mac- 
adam road, 18 feet wide, with narrow shoulders only 2 feet wide. 
While the paved portion of the road was clear and dry, snow remained 
in the ditch and on the ground back of the ditch. At a point 50 feet 
from the tree that was struck, the car jumped a distance of 19 feet 
(front-wheel mark to front-wheel mark), continuing straight on, 
squarely into the tree. Calculations indicated that the car was 
traveling about 30 miles per hour when it made this jump. 

The driver was unconscious when taken from the car, but regained 
consciousness before reaching the hospital. He was still in a drunken 
condition and could not explain the accident. Evidence on the left 
front window and side of the car indicated that he had been sick at 
his stomach just before the accident. 

Figure 5 is a photograph of the accident scene. 

Figure 6 shows the analysis sheet for the accident. Ninety percent 
responsibility is charged to the driver, 10 percent to the road. 


CASE C 


This accident occurred at 12:45 a. m. The driver of car No. 1 
had just passed through the intersection of two State highways. 
Beyond the intersection his route curved to the right. He was 
evidently traveling at such a speed that he could not stay on his side 
of the road and was in the left-hand lane of traffic with his two left 
wheels off the pavement when he struck car No. 2 head-on. Car 
No. 2 had its two right wheels off the pavement on its own side of the 
road. The road at this point has a two-lane concrete pavement, with 
an extra widening of about 8 feet on the inside of the curve. There 
is no superelevation. The road surface was dry at the time of the 
accident. The driver of car No. 1 was well acquainted with this 
road, and the sight distance is sufficient. He admitted having had 
some beer previous to the accident, but it was not possible to deter- 
mine his condition at the time of the accident. 

Each car had two occupants, and all were injured. Both passengers 
and one driver received their cuts on the head from the same cause, 
the metal strip just above the windshield glass, which laps over and 
holds the upholstery. 

In this case the entire responsibility was placed on car No. 1, as 
shown in the analysis sheets, figures 7 and 8. 


CASE D 


This accident occurred at 2:35 p. m., during a rain. 

Car No. 1, attempting to turn left from a trunk highway into a 
secondary road from behind a light-delivery truck, drove head-on 
into a tractor-semitrailer combination carrying a load of four new 
automobiles, which was driven into a ditch in an effort to avoid the 
collision. Three persons in car No. 1 were injured. The tractor 
driver stated that he was driving at about 35 miles per hour when 





FIGURE 5.—Scene of accident, (case B), looking east, showing the road and roadside characteristics. The 
tree, just off the road in the center of the picture, was hit by the car. 
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FIGURE 6.—Analysis sheet for case B. 
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FIGURE 7.—Analysis sheet for case C, vehicle No. 1. 
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FiGuRE 8.—Analysis sheet for case C, vehicle No. 2, 
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car No. 1 pulled out from behind the delivery truck about two car 
lengths away, evidently intending to make a left turn. The driver 
of car No. 1, interviewed at the hospital, said he had been following 
the light truck. He was talking with companions and did not remem- 
ber seeing anything coming from the other direction when he started 
to make his left turn. Figure 9 is a diagram of the accident scene. 

The road at the scene is straight, with a 20-foot concrete pavement 
and 8-foot shoulders. There is a ditch about 4 feet deep at the side 
of the roadway. 

Figure 10 shows the analysis of this accident. Entire responsi- 
bility is placed on the driver of car No. 1. The analysis sheet for 
car No. 2 is not included since no entries were made indicating either 
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FIGURE 9.—Sketch of scene of accident, case D. Arrows indicate slope of ground, 


immediate or remote responsibility. Figures 11 and 12 show what 
happened to the vehicles involved. | 


CASE E 


_ This accident happened at 11:40 p. m. on a clear night at the 
intersection of a private drive and a rural highway. The driver of 
car No. 1 attempted to pass car No. 2 just as the latter pulled to the 
center of the road preparatory to turning left into the private drive. 
The driver of car No. 1 claims he sounded his horn, but car No. 2 
continued to the left. The driver of car No. 1 locked all four wheels 
and skidded 54 feet to the point of impact, striking car No. 2 in the 
rear, then continued on for 42 feet. Car No. 2 went 66 feet from the 
point of impact, stopping on the left side of the road. The driver of 
car No. 1 and a passenger in car No. 2 were injured. 
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FIGURE 10.—Analysis sheet for case D, vehicle No. 1. 
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FIGuRE 13.— Analysis sheet for case E, vehicle No. 1. 





FIGURE 11.—Damage to vehicle No. 1 in accident described as case D. 





FIGURE 12.—Damage to vehicle No. 2 in accident described as case D. 
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MOTOR VEHICLE ACCIDENT ANALYSIS FORM 
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FIGURE 14,—Analysis sheet for case E, vehicle No. 2, 
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The pavement was macadam, 20 feet wide, with medium crown 
and very narrow shoulders. 

From the length of the skid mark, the brake factor for good four- 
wheel brakes, and the coefficient of friction, it was calculated that 
the car reduced speed by 35 miles per hour during the skid. The 
estimated difference in speed at the moment of impact was 15 miles 
per hour, and since the speed of car No. 2 was about 15 miles per hour, 
the initial speed of car No. 1 was about 35 plus 15 plus 15 or 65 miles 
per hour. 

Figures 13 and 14 show the analysis sheets for this accident, the 
responsibility in this case being equally divided between the two 
drivers. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., January 6, 1938. 
THE SPEAKER OF THE House or REPRESENTATIVES. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: There is transmitted herewith a report en- 
titled ‘“Inadequacy of State Motor-Vehicle Accident Reporting.” 
This is the third of a series of reports based upon investigations con- 
ducted by this Department under authority of the act of June 23, 
1936 (Public, No. 768, 74th Cong.), which authorized $75,000 for a 
study of traffic conditions and measures for their improvement. 

Other reports in the series deal with the following subjects: Non- 
uniformity of State Motor-Vehicle Traffic Laws, Skilled Investiga- 
tion at the Scene of the Accident Needed to Develop Causes, Official 
Inspection of Vehicles, Case Histories of Fatal Highway Accidents, 
and The Accident-Prone Driver. 

Very truly yours, 
H. A. Watutacez, Secretary. 

Enclosure. 
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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Bureau oF Pusuic Roaps, 
Washington, January 5, 1988. 
THE SECRETARY oF AGRICULTURE. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: In accordance with the requirements of 
the act of June 23, 1936 (Public, No. 768, 74th Cong.), which author- 
ized $75,000 for a study of traffic conditions and measures for their 
improvement, intensive studies have been made by this Bureau in 
cooperation with agencies of recognized standing in the field of 
traffic safety. 

The Pails of these investigations have been included in a series 
of six reports. The third of the series, entitled ‘‘Inadequacy of State 
Motor-Vehicle Accident Reporting,” is submitted herewith. Other 
reports in the series deal with the following subjects: Nonuniformity 
of State Motor-Vehicle Traffic Laws, Skilled Investigation at the 
Scene of the Accident Needed to Develop Causes, Official Inspection 
of Vehicles, Case Histories of Fatal Highway Accidents, and The 
Accident-Prone Driver. 

Very truly yours, , 
THomas H. MacDona xp, 
Enclosure. Chief of Bureau. 
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INADEQUACY OF STATE MOTOR-VEHICLE ACCIDENT 
REPORTING 


In any systematic study of conditions affecting accident occurrence 
on streets and public highways the first important requirement is 
knowledge of the frequency of accidents and reasonably complete 
information as to the circumstances surrounding them. With these 
data available the problem of motor-vehicle accidents is open to 
attack along any of a number of lines including regulation, law 
enforcement, driver control, highway improvement, and public 
education. 

To ascertain the practices of the several States in the collection and 
analysis of these basic data, research was undertaken, the object of 
which was to study the existing laws, regulations, and practices of 
the several States relating to the reporting of motor-vehicle accidents 
and the uses that are made of accident data. Specifically the project 
included the following major considerations: 

1, Legal and administrative requirements for reporting motor 
vehicle accidents. 

2. Office procedure for handling accident reports. 

3. Uses of accident reports and data. 


EXTENT OF SURVEY 


Thirty-eight States were visited to obtain first-hand information 
on the practices followed by State motor-vehicle, police, highway 
patrol, and highway departments in reporting motor-vehicle acci- 
dents, handling reports, summarizing accident data, and using the 
reports and data. These States included all that could be covered 
by the field investigator on a carefully planned itinerary within the 
time available, as follows: . 


Alabama Maine Oklahoma 
Arizona Maryland Oregon 
California Massachusetts Pennsylvania 
Colorado Michigan Rhode Island 
Connecticut Minnesota Texas 
Delaware Missouri Utah 
Georgia Nebraska Vermont 
Idaho New Hampshire Virginia 
Illinois New Jersey Washington 
Indiana . New Mexico West Virginia 
Iowa New York Wisconsin 
Kansas North Carolina Wyoming 
Louisiana Ohio : 


A limited amount of legal data for other States, readily available 
without personal investigation in the field, has been incorporated in 
this report. | 

The survey was made between December 15, 1936, and May 1, 1937. 
There were 44 State legislatures in session during the early months of 
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1937, and the enactment of new legislation subsequent to the collection 
of information for this report has altered conditions in certain details. 
An effort has been made to revise all data as to legal requirements to 
include the new legislation, but it is obvious that such revision is 
impossible in regard to the administrative procedure developed under 
these laws. Report forms, for example, filing systems, and methods 
of accident analysis change from time to time, more or less inde- 
pendently of legal regulations. The data cited herein, therefore, do 
not portray conditions precisely as they exist at the present time, 
though the general situation is described with fair accuracy. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


An examination of the motor-vehicle laws for all the 48 States 
reveals that 19 do not have central control over accident reporting by 
motor-vehicle operators. Fourteen States require no report from 
motor-vehicle operators to any State or local agency. 

In 17 States the ratio of reported personal-injury accidents to fatal 
accidents ranges from a low of 5 to 1, to a high of 44 to 1, indicating 
wide differences in the completeness of reporting. 

Thirteen of the thirty-eight States visited do not check their fatal 
accident reports against the death records of the State health depart- 
ment. 

In 10 States accident reports submitted by motor-vehicle operators 
are open to public inspection. 

Great variation exists among the States in defining a reportable 
accident. 

No two of the 38 States visited use the same accident report form or 
monthly summary form, though there are many important similarities. 

Twenty-eight of these thirty-eight States publish a monthly sum- 
mary of accident statistics. 

Various systems of filing and cross-indexing accident reports are 
employed. 

Very few States are making adequate use of their accident reports 
and data for accident prevention. 


LEGAL REQUIREMENTS FOR REPORTING ACCIDENTS 


In only 15 of the 48 States does the law require that motor-vehicle 
operators shall report accidents directly to a central State agency such 
as the motor-vehicle department, the highway department, or the 
State police. Eight additional States require reporting to a central 
agency, except that accidents within incorporated cities and towns are 
to be reported to the local police who are required to forward the re- 
ports, or copies, to the State agency. Five States require reporting 
to the local police or peace officers, who must forward the reports, or 
copies, to the State. 

One State requires reporting to a central agency, except that ac- 
cidents occurring in its largest city must be reported to the city police, 
who need not forward reports to the State. Five States require report- 
ing only to the local police or peace officers, who are not required to 
forward any reports to the State. 

Fourteen States do not require motor-vehicle operators to make 
any report of accidents. 
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_Only 15 States therefore have complete central control over ac- 
cident reporting by motor-vehicle operators; 14 States have partial 
central control; and 19 States have no central control. It is virtually 
impossible to obtain any perspective of the traffic-accident situation 
in the States that do not have some degree of central control over 
accident reporting by motor-vehicle operators. 

Figure 1 gives a geographic perspective of the accident reporting 
requirements in the different States as above outlined; table i shows 
the requirements of individual States in detail. 


COMPLETENESS OF ACCIDENT REPORTING 


A study of the accident records in 17 States (table 2) reveals that the 
ratio of reported personal injury accidents to fatalities ranges from 5 


0.9.0. 
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» EXCEPT IN WILMINGTON ACCIDENTS ARE 
REPORTED TO THE CITY POLICE ONLY. 


BSSJ DIRECTLY TO CENTRAL STATE AGENCY. SSS] INDIRECTLY TO STATE THROUGH LOCAL AUTHORITIES, 
RURAL ACCIDENTS DIRECTLY TO STATE 
‘ 777) TOLOCAL AUTHORITIES ONLY, 
forneRs INDIRECTLY THROUGH LOCAL i 
AUTHORITIES. [_] REPORTING NOT REQUIRED. 


FIGURE 1.—Accident reporting requirements in the several States. 


in North Carolina and Minnesota to 44 in Massachusetts, with an 
average of 15 for the 17 States combined. In 12 States the ratio of 
reported personal injury and property damage accidents to fatalities 
ranges from 3 in Idaho to 36 in Connecticut, with an average of 19. 
The wide variation in ratios reflects wide differences in the complete- 
ness with which accidents are reported. 

Of the States that require motor-vehicle operators to report acci- 
dents directly or indirectly to a central State agency, 15 make accident 
report form blanks readily available through local police, justices of 
the peace, motor clubs, insurance companies, hospitals, and other 
agencies directly concerned with motor-vehicle accidents, and thereby 
make accident reporting by motor-vehicle operators easier and more 
convenient (table 3). : 
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TABLE 1.—Basic legal requirements for reporting of accidents by motor-vehicle 
operators, in 48 States 

















State Authority to which report must be made Time limit 

Alabama ee) acc osceeeese sc cscecaeeee No report TOQUirEd 5 soc be ems ecowen as 
tATIZOUG Se oe een ate soon eee WOCH sete sees ea een oon ee = ene Forthwith. 
IATKANSAS Stone. RECs seer te ree Stateela wet ei ficl rea Boot 24 hours 
Galitiriiig. See 0 eee ee 2 ee ee ee 0) 3 ee os en eee Do 
CDLOTHOO se wee oe ne eee oe coe OF See Sates SEAL SET SPER Do 
@Gonniecticntt sos eee eae O22: 8 he eee ee ee BA Do 
Delawarescesa cc coo ee eee eee | sens O08 eee Se eee ee ene oe Do 
WiOrinate oe ee ere ne eee eee INO TeDOL TOOUITCO soot eee oe ae aoe nee 
Georgia._2 2-2 eee ee eee do-V 2s.) Bee eS Tees 
WORN se oe ee ee eee eee ee eee Statosn. eee are eee ee eel eae ee 24 hours. 
THSMOISE poe ee an ees oe ee ade teo eee celta es OR eee eee ee Looe Do. 
DOV ES 0 apace age hE Rp et a Ai No‘report required 42252 42 FP 
TOW ae 30 Se es i ed te Wa0Cal by Sr a Sarecer 228 Eo be ee Immediately. 
TC ATISOS: Sanaa ee ee eee oe ee eto ee ee ee ae ee eee eee eee Do. 
FCOUCHORY «nee see ce tee we nde ce oee ee ees No report requifedsccc oe. cc ease eas ceee 
BO uistanan seen vee vee ee See Statetea ee See eat eee 24 hours. 
WGI ee et eee aac ee eeee ns oes. eens C6 CG page glaring Be play Immediately. 
Maryland@tsse) oes Oe aie |e Cot Cee Sew eee ee 24 hours. 
Wlasss CHUSOLUGh: 2 oan ko eee eee ee nee ee G02 er ee ae ees eee Forthwith. 
Michigartees. tact) sec eke ees eee TOCA are ee ern on eon eee eee 48 hours. 
IMinnesctawens. seats eee eS eee ad States teases Ce SE SU ee Ue 24 hours. 
Mississi rites. ots. ce-ch en oot Wo. repore required... 5. o-. ac cac ced 
Missouri ee RO aes See Fa Ve be pape eee RS OT ay ee a 
MONT aa ee ee eo ee ee Gite tc 2 2 es ee oe 
INebraskiseee tense oe eee ee eee Stata see ese ce ere eee eek eee ee eee 24 hours. 
INevVadist Ss cease etter oo sac epee ab-see TiQCHIS PERS, Sot haedttentin Sates ese aeeen As soon as possible. 
DIN GWlllLallpsiireueceesweee. sapeenne es oes State Forthwith. 
SING Wi LOLSOY soo aeise ee ne a na eee ane do 48 hours. 
SNe we MiCxiGOLS. a eee oe S| Soe CGE A ee ae eee 24 hours. 
NeW? VOT kee ee Oa Eee. do Forthwith. 
Worth Carolinas2s5 see See oat ees eee GOA Aas ES ee ene Sane 24 hours. 
North, Dakota fests sec aeenc oon cee Local 5 Do. 
Ohio FL ee ee es ree INO report required! seeeeoss ease eee 
Oklahoma ls. Se oe ee sasen ee 3 eee AGES. cacccs = carte Seana 
OTC ONM Ee eee ee ce eee enn WOCalte = 5 as 422s SS See 24 hours. 
Pennsylvania 2223 Se ee eee DlatOses vcs chee a bos ous eee eee Do. 
| Pa aVoyets ps Clb vate Bean ees). Ness eat al moe pam Gea mo (90 a a a regen taanines yy Sp Se Bag) 2 ty Forthwith. 
SOU Carolinas =: teoeweee anette eee eee Nomreportirequireds 222 esa2o esse se ee 
South Dakotas 22 ee Tocalt. 2-2 See et. . Se eee 24 hours. 
Tennessee ss at oo noe ete eecee oe INO report required. =o2s- se seat aco eeeee 
Toxss ee le a8 A eee sco 1G. Seen ce es ee eae ee ee ea eee 
Gale nn ee eee ee ec ee ae TOCRISLA See ee eee Cee ae eee 24 hours. 
VGLrINONt peste e ee ocr aewaeeses State Sst ee eee. een Do. 
Witrinid to. 29 soe ee a sae eae teceeccos=|755-- 0st. see ree ee enn eee Do. 
Washington sees esa eee eno Local 2s 5. ee ee ee eee Do. 
Wiest Virginig S22. Shee ee at ee cece ee State.<2c22e See ee ete nee Immediately. 
IWASCONSITicl esos aces nee eee nese sano aeons ra (0 Rippin eG remeh p a nacre ts tk L 48 hours. 

yoriitig eee 28. PE ase seee ee Sass 2 Se INowweport required aeecpeece seeeee sss aaa 





: 1 S persis must report to local police, who are required to forward the reports, or copies, to the State 
epartment. 
2 Accidents in incorporated cities or towns are to be reported to local police, who are required to forward 
the reports, or copies, to the State department. . 

3 Accidents in the city of Wilmington are to be reported to the Wilmington Department of Public Safety. 

4 Local police, sheriffs, coroners, and other local officers who in the regular course of their duties receive 
cle, Spb on accidents must report to the State department every 30 days, if requested by that depart- 
ment. 

5’ Only accidents occurring in cities or towns must be reported. 

6 Local police and sheriffs, and hospital authorities must report accidents to the State department within 
a reasonable time. ; 

7 Report must be made to local authorities ‘‘as soon as reasonably possible’ and to State department 
within 48 hours. 
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TABLE 2.—Ratio of reported accidents to number of deaths, by States 





Reported personal 
injury and prop- 


Reported personal 
erty damage acci- 


injury accidents 











State Persons 

Year | “killed ae 
Number | Per death} Number | Per death 
SRUOrDIf se eee eee Re 1936 8, 132 36, 316 ‘7 4 ie. Bee ge pee Sa ae 
Onnectlon tsar. ae. a fae ee 1935 B08 |odu de acces |p osu ceon 15, 656 36 
elAWare. vaGueee cc, Sue. ee ee 1936 Li Ge see ee | eae 902 15 
ODO] Seloen ee beat te sada ook ee ecune: 1936 150. Nese deedaleavescctce 612 3 
ETETIIS: - Se eee ey ke ge ee Ee 1936 2,461 15, 765 Tal bape ee al ke, 
CENCE VAG Mega Simons. La Se Ses SE ee ER 1936 785 6, 440 8 12, 434 16 
INEAITIG +e ns eee re tcee, tO oe ak ceas 1936 217 1, 655 8 5, 029 23 
WVEGSSACHUSCLIN SS ge oo te eg ce koe ck 1935 921 40, 138 nl SS Dag nc, neon 
aUNOSOL Ho see te ct eis oe ee ey 1936 164 873 5 1,312 8 
LM lecTa ig Mert Sacchi & a: RN tad A aa eat ie eek ee a 1936 926 8, 401 A NO a eens, Hees ed Re 
New. Hampsnirgss nos. Ce 1936 103 2, 174 ei ene ocae tac seca te eee 
New. Jerseys 2 i es 1935 1,188 18, 139 15 30, 511 26 
Newey ork ee Se ie oF te 1936 2, 917 78, 901 Zig| see oe. (ae ae 
INOrE Oaroling ee. ot ee ee 1936 1, 026 5, 200 5 6, 639 6 
Pennsyivyaliges 6. oe es eb 1936 2,411 35, 074 15 55, 727 23 
Rhode {slandie Se: ee rs > 1935 89 3, 452 Ld bee ical L aaee Oh Sn 2 
1a MS Sieg a neh a5 AEE. CPN feet tere 1936 184 2, 311 13 3, 624 20 
Wi ail dp aak Ue i . ESS TSS Se Zot ces ee 1935 839 5, 064 6 10, 863 13 
WV NE TE he as 1936 503 7, 584 DB bk po Stl ba bg Se 
WV egal enh valerate fe i AS BE i ae eS Sh 1936 117 744 6 1, 343 11 
Weighted-averages. sortie... sccc2{l os |L Les icc! Ce Bee hee 19 
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At least four States that were visited (Illinois, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
and Pennsylvania) have taken definite steps to educate the motoring 
public in the need for reporting and in the procedure in completing 
report forms. Figures 2 and 3 illustrate work in this direction under- 
taken in Illinois and Oklahoma. In Oregon and Pennsylvania 
placards or posters illustrating the way an accident report form should 
be executed are posted conspicuously in public stations, offices of the 
justices of the peace, motor clubs, garages, and other places where 
they may be readily observed by motorists. The Oregon poster is 
shown in figure 4. An additional three States (Massachusetts, 
Maryland, and North Carolina) have instituted measures for obtain- 
ing more accurate reporting of the exact location of accidents. For 
example, the North Carolina report form has the following note below 
the space provided for describing the location of the accident: 

“Be exact.—This should preferably read so many yards north, 
south, east, or west of (size) (type) pipe, box culvert, near end of 
bridge, underpass, overpass, railroad, intersection, etc.; which pipe, 
box culvert, bridge, railroad, etc., is so many miles (to the nearest 
tenth) from (name) county line, city limits, intersection, etc. Be so 
specific that the location may not be misunderstood.” 

‘ Newspaper clippings of accounts of traffic accidents constitute the 
largest source of information on unreported accidents. Most of the 
States that have reasonably good reporting have included this source 
of information as an essential part of their system. Thus they are 
able to obtain reports on accidents that otherwise would not be 
reported. Of the 38 States visited, 23 clip accounts of all motor 
vehicle accidents; 3 clip accounts of fatal accidents only; and 12 do 
no clipping (table 3). 

General practice in using the various sources of accident data in 
the 38 States is as follows: 12 States make further inquiry into acci- 
dents reported in newspapers; 11 States follow up all delinquent 
operators when it is known, from any source, that they have been 
involved in accidents; 8 check against coroners’ records; and 3 investi- 
gate reports from garages on automobiles that appear to have been 
involved in serious accidents (table 3). The States that have estab- 
lished these follow-up practices regard them as necessary means for 
obtaining more and better accident reports. A consistent, conscien- 
tious follow-up on all delinquent drivers will, in time, result in a 
greater tendency of drivers to report voluntarily accidents in which 
they are involved. Several States with substantial follow-up practices 
bave found that in the beginning such practices required considerable 
clerical work, but after several months of operation the volume of 
such work dropped off rapidly. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 
‘HENRY HORNER, Governor 


Department of Public Works and Buildings--Division of Highways 


DRIVERS! 
REPORT TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 


Resulting in Injury 
or Death — 





OTRAFFIC ENGINEER 
DIVISION OF HIGHWAYS 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 





FIGURE 2.—Poster displayed in Illinois to inform public that accident reports must be made. 
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INADEQUACY OF ACCIDENT REPORTING 





ACCIDENT REPORTS FORM THE BASIS FOR TRAFFIC PROBLEM REMEDIES 


Because it is an established fact that the traffic accident pro- 
blem cannot be solved by simple observation, a uniform standard 
system of accident reporting is a necessary adjunct of a safety 
program. Such a system should provide facts that will, through 
study, tell the responsible public official what needs tobe done. 


Above is shown a section of a standard accident report form de- 
vised by the National Safety Council and adopted for use in this 
State. These forms are available without cost to cities, civic 
organizations, safety councils and schools through the safety di- 
vision of the State Highway Commission. 


FIGURE 3.—Accident reporting poster displayed in public places by the Oklahoma State Highway 
Commission. 
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Instructions for Filling Out 


ACCIDENT REPORTS 


Use Sample Accident Report as a Guide 
and Please— 
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Under the provisions of an act of the legislature, effective June 7, 1937, traffic accident reports or statements contained therein 
shal! not_be open for public inspection and shali not be used as evidence in any trial, civil or criminal, arising out of an accident. 

Statistical information obtained from these reports is being used in a study of traffic hazards and conditions for the purpose of 
determining future requirements of street and highway construction and driving regulations. This will result in safer streots and highways, 
and better driving conditions for all. Your cooperation is apprecisted, 





FIGURE 4.—Oregon poster giving instructions for reporting accidents. 
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The State health department receives a report (death certificate) 
on every death, whatever the cause, occurring within the State; 
whereas State agencies that compile accident records seldom receive 
reports on all fatalities resulting from traffic accidents, especially 
when there is a lapse of time between the dates of accident and death. 
Figure 5 gives a fair measure of the time element in fatal accidents, 
based on experience in Philadelphia, Pa. To insure accuracy 25 of 
the 388 States visited compare their fatal accident records monthly 
with those of the health department (table 3). A check between the 
two records rarely fails to clisclose a number of deaths, attributed to 
motor-vehicle accidents, that have not been included in the records 
of the State motor-vehicle accident-reporting agency. 
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NUMBER OF DAYS BETWEEN ACCIDENT AND DEATH 


FIGURE 5.—-Elapsed time between accident sie death based on a study of 374 traffic fatalities in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., 1931. 


It is difficult for a State to obtain information on deaths occurring 
in another State as a direct result of accidents occurring within its 
borders. Notwithstanding this fact, there is apparently no attempt 
made to improve this situation. Not one of the States visited trans- 
mits information that comes to its attention relating to fatal accidents 
occurring outside of its jurisdiction, to the States concerned. The 
check of State accident reports with those of the health department 
often reveals accidents in which the place of occurrence and the place 
of death are in different States. 

In 24 States accident reports submitted by motor-vebhicle operators 
are held in strict confidence, for use only by the State. In 10 States 
that require reporting In some manner, the reports are open to public 
inspection. Keeping reports confidential, State authorities believe, 
encourages motor-vehicle operators to report accidents, and discour- 
ages “ambulance chasing’’ and unnecessary litigation. In a few 
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States photostatic copies of the reports can be obtained easily and 
conveniently, for a nominal fee, and a thriving business is maintained. 
The following tabulation indicates State practice in making accident 
reports public. 

STATES HOLDING REPORTS IN CONFIDENCE 


Arizona Louisiana Oregon 
Arkansas Maine Pennsylvania 
California Massachusetts ! Rhode Island 
Colorado Michigan South Dakota 
Delaware Nebraska Utah 

Idaho New Jersey Virginia 
Illinois New Mexico Washington 
Iowa North Carolina Wisconsin 


STATES OPENING REPORTS TO PUBLIC INSPECTION 


Connecticut Nevada Vermont 
Kansas New Hampshire West Virginia 
Maryland New York 

Minnesota North Dakota 


Several States have found that opening to public inspection acci- 
dents reports by police officers results in a heavy demand on the 
officers for appearance in civil cases. Such a demand can be satisfied 
only by the neglect of much needed and important highway patrol 
and accident investigation work. In consequence, at least two States, 
Massachusetts and New Jersey, have definitely limited their accident 
investigation and reporting work to fatal and serious injury cases only. 

Reports of accidents by motor-vehicle operators are often inaccurate 
and many are inevitably biased. This situation is partially overcome 
in States where there is an established State police department or a 
highway patrol that reports accident occurrence outside of incor- 
porated cities and towns. The official reports, however, while more 
reliable, are incomplete in number, because of lack of personnel, large 
territory to be patrolled, and conflicts between such investigations 
and other duties. As a result reports submitted by motor-vehicle 
operators are often the only reports available on an accident. 


UNIFORMITY OF RECORDS 


It is very difficult, if not impossible, to consolidate or compare in 
detail the motor-vehicle accident data of different States, due to the 
lack of uniformity in the reporting and summarizing of the data. 

There is, first, variation among the States as to the kind of accidents 
required to be reported. Twenty-six States require the motor-vehicle 
operator to report accidents involving death, personal injury, or 
property damage (table 4). Eight States require reports only on 
accidents involving death or personal injury. Fourteen States require 
no reporting by operators. 

Twenty-two of the twenty-six States that require reports on acci- 
dents involving property damage condition the requirement on the 
amount of damage. Reports are required as follows: 


1 No specific law, but State attorney general holds that the reports are not intended for public inspection, 
so the records are kept confidential. 
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Total damage equal 
to or more than— 
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Three States require a report for damage in any amount and one 
State when a vehicle is rendered inoperative. 


TABLE 4.—Kinds of motor-vehicle accidents legally reportable, by States 
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1 Any damage to unattended vehicle must be reported to local authorities. 
2 See footnotes, table 1. nae 3 sees 
3 Accident is reportable if the vehicle is incapable of being propelled in its usual manner. 


4 Only if owner of damaged property is not present. 
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Another phase of accident reporting where uniformity is definitely 
lacking is in the report form and monthly statistical summary sheet. 
Variations in the report form range from differences in individual 
items to complete difference in form aiming at entirely different 
objectives. There are here reproduced the standard accident report- 
ing form and monthly summary sheet prepared by the National Safety 
Council and endorsed by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

The National Safety Council operator’s accident reporting form 
shown in figures 6 and 7 illustrates a type of form that gives propor- 
tionate weight to the driver, car, and road conditions. In contrast 
is the Utah form that provides very little specific information con- 
cerning the cause and circumstances surrounding the accident. The 
North Carolina form lays greater stress on those factors involving 
highway conditions, while the Vermont form is devoted chiefly to the 
driver’s fitness and history to the near exclusion of all other factors. 
The National Safety Council monthly summary sheet is shown in 
figures 8 and 9.! 

The variations in individual items are numerous. <A few examples 
will make this evident. In 17 States a motor-vehicle operator need 
not indicate his driving experience when reporting an accident. A 
total of 14 States call for this item of information (table 5) but summar- 
ize the data in 10 different classifications of length of experience, as 
shown in figure 10. 


1 This form has not yet been revised to agree with the revised report form illustrated in figs. 6 and 7. 
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This space to be used for title and instructions 
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(Tear off on this line before sending in report) 
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Registration 
o- santiago norte aacesncsterasene carenensees sssescossurenecssansaccsteseosenetacccsscenecseersrzersarsansvsssenesnessceseace NUDES ccscecesseccecurseesesercnnsseageresssoseorsstecsssvese QOL ncvssescesessosevocase ees ¢ 
F ype (Sedan, Taxicab, Truck, Tractor and Kind of Trailer, if any) Show state of registratio: North, 5 
z Parts of fc 
(Tie ee ie BS A yt 4 URE See te SE RLS oa se PED A Vehicle Damaged... gs pene its pae a oeedy nape nate torr A OUD ES esd es a en bf 
w Street name, Highway No., Alley, Driveway, etc. 3 
- 

o & 
= — Ae POOe enna seen rane neeeseeeE ene seee seeeseus tener er aHeEs Haas sasetacstcanceer-neerseereseseeeesesseseces c 
z= Street, City and State A Phone Nationality e 
> Driving No. of Permit 0 x 
= PC. cerrsevore SOK. 20s ceeee EE XPCTICM CO. ou oe cesses PASSEN GELB. eoeeeeese ens Beginner's License 9 Operator's 0 Chauffeur’s 1) License a 2 
at 
2 Owned by s2 tess ea, Reet crcl UAT sss anece ays aos eens eese ab ait plofedalanc eat seep ARtae POTS. meer, Cee A 
Estimated Speed imated Speed at Lawful Maximum Safe Speed | E 
Before Accident..... .. Moment of Accident... fas atageces) SPOCK 6 oe ccs cesvacescrssasvssveckayscvonvees Under Conditions Prevailing...... | ‘= 
EOE S$ 
Registration | 3 
Year & Make , Truck, Tractor and Kind of Trailer, if any) Show state of registration North, E., W., ete. 6 
ee Parts of bs 
| Mma nrcnsencscensrasenereteserersserernstaescenstusnestaanareasansnnssscunenseatsacnssstsareeeseenepeesvensesscosseansneseresressscosensesee Wehicle Damaged AMOUR Qe eiicccccccceweccnsrcact! 
2 Street name, Highway No., Alley, Driveway, etc. s 
s 
2 
Wh ee Daa Sco Wl a a a eee eS liaedy Oats Oo pe Se Oe Ue a vee oe sits Rae en acne Me coliuenase & 
Fs} Name Nationality 5 
x Driving No. of Permit 0 s 
- AROS. i: Sex. ..Experience.... ..Passengers.................. Beginner's License Q Operator's 1) Chauffeur'’s License No, 22, <csssessvsscencaseren =| £ 
iss 
SPWO MSR BIG ax ast chante rnc ronaeapansdaeeseceneihstereoee acest bootaaascates choopoe nnarastsee ede eisemteteonaces: .-Phone... 3 
Estimated Speed Estimated Speed at Marimuin Safe Speed § 
Belove Accident sinc.-.csasiiegey kee. Moment of Ageidents..si.Nil ok cies cos. Speeders Under Conditions Prevailing ..................4 £ 
e 
ACCIDENT INVOLVED: O Pedestrian 0 Other Motor Vehicle O Railroad Train OD Electric Car UO) Bicycle O Motorcyele O Horsedrawn Vehicle a 
(Check and describe in remarks) () Other type of Vehicle ( Animal (ridden, herded, unattended) ( Fixed Object [ Non-Collision (ran off roadway, turned over, fell from vehicle = 
WHAT PART OF VEHICLE No. 1 STRUCK FIXED OBJECT, ETC., OR WHAT PART OF VEHICLE No. 2 (Check) $ 
Vehicle No. 1 O Front D Right Front O Left Front OD Right Side D Left Side O Rear D Right Rear O Left Rear 3 
Vehicie No, 2 O Front OD Right Front O Left Front O Right Side O Left Side O Rear 0 Right Rear Left Rear 4 
* 
I= 
ee ee ee | ee) | Pa bcc Preenctastresea AA GPCRS Mavcemsstese er itcetee ct ckorchn ances Pe eer Derren ae ae Sea SEN 2 
"| Nature of D Pedestrian D Driver Give exact Jocation in the vehicle: O Injured CO Male £ 
2 Injuries. Spe EE, BSE PR ESS, ....in Veh. No................) () Killed O Feimsle ¥ 
ro 
a 
SS | Qipteies contraes ake poco ateiens 2 
ae fn ALE Osan sede nto alte ierte tardies nSbTaRscas habbo tohS tps bncLBLavie vad eltbat cobain sap odane Caksolac ED Marth Bros stiaseta staaSud aiebbay Menaics sc8chne bon asneicsonansuntl doacocees iat avevecing vee resdnacbsicce cote eewdeh ce ots ck & 
> s 
— on 
z See ee ee De Oi ner tein ee SR oe Ce oe cane gee! & 
X Nature of OD Pedestrian OD Driver Give exact location in the vehicle: D Injured OD Male $s 
c} Ten jar ise assassin taconite Scab sect Sass Cacbssoasoscegtdbesscecnseccuueerintecsomesesiesssareee’ () Passenger O Killed O Female | ? 
& 
> 
= 
3 
° Where was witness: (In Veh. 2, Ped., 150 ft. east, etc.) | 2 
n4 Address z 
MO NI ENG sete ces cores hk dp -stsser cages chesasaipsaavsiesaieneiaien eee tessa enc BIE PONG scssscosssesonk ps arsed saab ictbsSobeeesessse5 GSC MECC TEESERESOSS iat WG ES Faeateasen se cate twonvensomarore scope ctsvonasousbestaas seapstreereatees sansevercavecacsene ° 
5 Address a 

= Bhs gel ee eaanaoeas oon unai aie ates) GN) PRONE Sentara, ena ree sp ieceaec eee eecieeeteeeanewetberaxcocaes = 


oO ° 


































































MEDRSURIAINT Bo wan! g oft gems, a gpcice oetscsecreca os eaten, S500, ACROSS a occa welt ec Po ron tO FLOM. cscerseossontensssareneecesscnesvevnssastscvene LT Oueesssensesanstonegessenseeeeettqee cus 
Check one of fo!lowing items: : 5 x Street name, Highway No. (S.E. corner, west side to N.E. corner, east side, etc.) 
© 1. Crossing at intorsoction—with signal [cache sees. Lo we | aL 
O 2 Crossing at intersoction—against signal WHAT DRIVERS WERE DOING Memtete of VIOLATIONS INDICATED (check one or mors for each vehicle) 
oOo 3 Crossing at intersection—no signal Vehicle Besse AYES 
3 Pe name nic epee iataodaardl from 1 2 3 (Check one—intent of each driver) OOO 1, Exceeding speed limit DO DI. improper starting from parked 
behind parked cars 0 0 © 1. Making right turn O00 0 2. Did not have right of way position 
1D 6. Crossing not at intersection—not coming O 0G 2 Making feft turn OO OO 3. On wrong side of road 0.00 D 20. Other improper action (explain 
from behind parked cars OOO 3. Making U turn OOO 4. Drove through safety zona stow) 
0 7. Coming from behind parked care to enter ooo 4 Going straight ahead 0 O 5. Passing standing strest car 000 D 2k. No imprepor driving indicated _ 
vehicle on) Slowing down or stopping OOO 6. Passing on hill : ; 
0 8. Getting on or off other vehicle OOD 6. Overtaking 00 0 7. Passing on curve Explain other violations of pedestrian or driver: 
C2. Waiting for or getting on or off street car 0 OC 7. Forward from parking space OOD 8. Other impropar passing 
at safety zone OO 0 8. Backward from parking space OOD 8. Failure to signal or Improper signat SO ROSE Ae 5 Seen Mia Ee Rte De ba 
© 10. Same—not at safety zone OOD 8. Other backing 0 OF) 19. Improper turn—wide right turn 
C11. Playing In roadway O O DO 10. Stopped in traffic lane 0) D1. Same—cut comer oniteftitura) 8-2 e 
2 12 Working in roadway O 0 O11. Parked O 0 0 12 Same—turned from wrony lane 
13. Walking in roadway—if so, check two Chock If Applicable OO D 18, Other improper turning (explain) ee eee eee eee eee 
O a With traffic OOD 1. Skidding ooo. art out of gear, 
b. Against trafiie ; ow! 
2 c. Sidewalks avallable 5 eI S 5 Aca bree, object O © O 15. Disregardod STOP sign : 
( 4. No sidewaiks available or pedestrian 00 0 18, Disrecarded WARNING sign Rada se Sede culnia nce vase seecel oot ee 
0 14. Hitching on vehicte TILA) Emad inal front allavion drive wa 000 2 17, Disrogarded signal (automatic) 
1 15. Not in roadway (explain under remarks) oon mers 6: ki wway ES EVES 2 TG, DoaregerObe police OM oa cnusncccacnaiaccnsduaghece cmp dtnudapewesion 














FIGURE 6.—First page of accident report form recommended by National.Safety Council. 


16 STUDY AND RESEARCH OF TRAFFIC CONDITIONS 


EXAMPLE OF D1AGRAM FOR ATYPICAL INTERSECTION ACCIDENT EXAMPLE OF DIAGRAM FOR ATYPICAL NON-INTERSECTION ACCIDENT 


\MDICATE ON THIS DIAGRAM WHAT HAPPENEO = i WHDICATE ON THIS RAGRATI WHAT HAPPENED 


on me 





ee ae eee eS LP 


Vehicle No..1 wes going south on Adams Street and failed to stop at STOP sign Vehicle No. 1 was going south on U. S. Highway No. 81, about 4% mile south of 
hefore entering intersection with Ma‘n St. Vehicle No. 2 was going west on Main the junction with State Highway No. 12. The right front wheel slipped off edge 
St. Vehicle No. 1 struck the right rear side of Vehicle No. 2 and then went over of pavement, In getting back on the pavement the driver turned too sharply, and , 
the curb at the Southeast corner after striking a pedestrian who was crossing to allowed his car to go to the wrong side of the road where it struck the left rear 
the Southeast corner from the Northeast corner. side of Vehicle No, 2 which was going North on U. S. Highway No. 31. Vehicle 


No, 2 stopped on west shoulder of road, and Vehicle No. 1 went into ditch on 
east side. hitting a telephone pole. 


(Tear off on this line before sending in reports.) 


ase 8 OOF 1ST MV TOL DY Far ATNIN 6 10 Sir A Cigewie Se Sa UES tke BBD Swe bs be 6 POs bi SODAS SOSOOW TE Os COREE Se Fete 
eee ee 





INDICATE ON THIS DIAGRAM WHAT HAPPENED 

















a reel show direction of travel by arrow: —_ lak (4) Show pedestrians by 
: Eoaceee wanensz: ——> O(5) Railroad by HHHtHttttt (6) Indicate distance from point of collision or point 
of leaving the pavement or traveled way to nearest identifying landmarks, (7) Show topographic features such as bridges, culverts, telephone poles and road signs with 


identifying numbers or names. (8) Show where vehicles were in roadway when accident occurred and where they fimally came to rest. 


‘ enw een en enemsere 
¢ s ee 
pa 
H Ta eet tm 2 
! va -— ae. =m a 
’ s 
‘ eT oe 7 BS. / 
{ Le i ei PA if 
ree Fd \, / 
| i os Se Norm ‘ ee 
i ee i ’ 
fi gene sen, \ j , 
Ke ok ™ | ; 
' ue mS ye i 
H Se ee ; 
nee debate ed tedden tt yi 
Ga rap 
oA 
: ANSE a BEAT REEL NIE EE Be se ok 
£ , s .. 
: 1% - ’ 
ai x / 5 : . 
Z H yy a“ oe INSTRUCTIONS 
He ue tec e cee” VA (1) Use das&lines as guides to draw heavy lines which will show outline of roadwa: 
wa : , y 
Ps st Lees at place of accident. (2) Use solid line to show path of vehicle before accident: 
ve : & ——--WAL> dotted line after accident -++++++-+-% [> (3) Number each vehicle and 
' 
H 
H 





CONDITION OF DRIVER AND PEDESTRIAN 








1 2 3 Ped. (Check where applicable) 

OOOO 1. Had not been drinking 1 2 3 Ped. (Check one) Explain condition and show. TYPE, RESULTS, and WHO gave alcoho! tests: 
O0O0OD 2. Had been drinking OOOO 1. Had physical defect (eyesight, etc.) 

OOOO © a. Obviously drunk OO0OD 2. Other handicaps % eS See Soe eae ionoeenaes-ethatndnssainbes=sseney eset irs sempsearteseotenashagerscnsessatniewsiare 
OOOO bs Driving ability impaired COOD3. Sleepy, fatigued, etr. 

OOOO «. Driving ability not impaired OOOO 4. Apparently esleep 

OOOO d.Not known whether impaired QOOOOS. Apparently normal 




























TRAFFIC CONTROL Ee ow 38 WEATHER LIGHT CONDITION OF VEHICLE VISION OBSCURED BY: 
(Check one) ms 223 ,(Check.one) (Check one) 123 (Check one) 1 2 3 (Check where applicable) 

1, Railroad Crossing Gates 0 O O 1. Clear O 1. Daylight OCO 1, Defective brakes OOO 1, Rain, snow, etc., on windshield 
2. Officer or Watchman oO 0 D 2. Cloudy D 2. Dusk OOD 2. Improper lights OOD 2. Cracked windshield 
3. Auto:natic signal i [pee O 3. Raining 0 3. Darkness OOO 3. Defective steering gear OOD 3. Dirty windshield, windows 
4. Stop sign Oo O 4. Saowing O 4. Artificial lights O00 4. Other defects OOO 4. Windshield or windows not glass 
$5. Warning sign Og OD 5. Fog or mist O 5. No ertificial lights | (00 5. No defects OOO S. Building GOO 6. Trees, crops, ete. 
6. No control present | Soe | D 6. Dust or smoke Explain fully in remarks 0007. Embankment 00D 8. Signboards, etc. 



















KIND OF LOCALITY Roadway Character | TYPE AND CONDITION OF SURFACE ROAD WIDTH AND LANES 















Vheck one, indicating that, 50% (Check two) (Check one) (Check two) 1. What was street or highway width (the distance 
or more of the area alongside | (1 1. Straight road D 1. Concrete O01. Dry O 2. Wet between property or right of way lines)? acnbsnashestaaeion afte 
the street or road for 300 feet | 1 2. Slight curve OD 2, Brick O 3. Muddy 2. What wes roadway width (the width of road surface 






for vehicular traffic)?........... sonsnclgeassln ies Wicheaee eBid boaamare eee 
3. Total number of traffic lanes. Were lanes marked? 0 Yes 0'No 
4. Were opposing traffic lanes divided? O Yes Q No If so, by what? 


near the accideat was: 
O 1, Industrial district 
O 2, Business district 


O 3. Sharp curve 
0,4. Winding road 


O 1. Level road 


O 3. Asphalt 0 4.Snowy 05. Icy 



























04 

os surface. Describe. 
a : Gravel O 2. Holes, deep ruts, 
08. 










O 3. Residential district O 2. Hill crest Describe: 
O 4. School district Aa . Dirt - A 

Describe in | 0 3- Up grade ditches, other. Explain, | ... prscnneneasencensevsees aeenensewe awneneeneeceneeetenraee cepouneeoen-enssnecetueneeneneerseserees 
O 5S. Open or other remarks . Other O 3. No defects Was road under construction or repair? O Yes ONo 





DESCRIBE ACCIDENT. Also use this space 


for data on third vehicle, additional witnesses or REMARKS orereesinmarvecowemmemcseousasummnemerweeeereapessuneperaceaneananescecerseasentersterovemuassatecensstoereneane¢ tumnayenmennaeseususcrveststnteessnsste-snversaseevetenseuessrestesscsuesnspeteesncreee-eeecanee 
injured persons and explanation of questions not 


fully answered by checking in boxes Provided, 




















re reer enseeareneeeceeweretnn wren tee eeeetenete ete mates enews hentteee eneees setebeennettenereeees oe sacenee yey erassecssereey 


Operator 0 


Kk GNA OR ee a ee ene ae er nba nies rebar ceisenataatocestercetion ace mses OCEUpERIENES 


Name of person submitting report Street, City and State Address Date of Report Witness 9 
FOR OFFICIAL INVESTIGATOR ONLY 


Show arrests, charges What were the principal 
and disposition of C896 / Cain eeecomeeornowestnensssaensoresrpgtnenenssne=osseeneventnnnessoveroersssessenessseusssomnersoeaee and contributing CBUSCD - evmerercnsencenseet teens nevesen some punto seneeeaenanecestaepecnes seesenesseensses svenenee xeon 


novresernotenceesereneeentereseesocpesntnsnasness eonoesrmuencesscssvarnnepeveresensuasunetetnscees ea tapeepetosanenuseteesipeanoeise atcessesersartpunsercaenis pococsesee 
Did you witness Were photo» Other 








heneaheatennnaennteneenegnenientaansteteeeceteetiate eee 














the accident... ..peneese graphs taken_. Information... —tneeeeennite Oe aeetem sseenteseneeemneuessneeemmnenannene sane nent 
natnhnenhheaimnenenaimeaieieeetenet tenes oh a A fe ee oe a TLE Le OL OL LCOS STE SE COLTS STE a te inte Hrebetieenas upnerenereesennunee: i entuentnehheeeteetetnietiieeetiatie ee 
Was investigation made Where else was Time of A.M. 


at scene of accident... invertigation BAGG spss ovosestinsnensasirsneaganoesiomasorecioasuisssischaasteemonan anieee tne TCE investigation_..........P.M, Date. 
* srawatone fe i Senescence PLN — elena 


Investigator’s Name Tide Department Address Date of Report 


FIGURE 7.—Second page of accident report form recommended by National Safety Council. 














INADEQUACY OF ACCIDENT REPORTING 
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{A monthly report on this form (or ite equivalent) is required from every city in the National Traffic Safety Contest. Table A must be 
1 0 1 t : ; completely fill 
out; Table B is optional. For complete instructions sce Public Safety Memo No. 69. Three copies of the report should be made, one romaer peers 
department files, one for the local safety council or committee, and one for the National Safety Council, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago.] : 


TRAFFIC ACCIDENT SUMMARY____ 


ey 





fneisel Citede 





Number of Accidents 





Sa reee: Non- |Prop’ty || All 
Fatal! Fatal Damage|| #¢¢8 
(A) | (B) | (© (@) (E) 


eLOLALSTRAPRIG. = || 








(F) | (G) | (HK) 





o-4 | 5-14 | 15-24 | 25-64 | © 


(I) | (J) 








MOTORS Viste Libr | otal cocsccsccet spores ce ae 
. Collision with pedestrian ....}|.--——.}.___/_]___-»_ 
. «with other motor vehicle]|-..—_—.}__.____.].___-_ I. 


Se WICKED, TAMTORC BOI aso | sees csscea] tse ss es) eet ee 





EOWithy electric CAF nc erecess.||rremn-en| bento | sea tal ca 


me with, Dicyele steer lo ere fener. mers eee 


...with horse-drawn vehiclel| ....——|._......... 


we On aw es wn 


euwith fixed object ==. ]] se lise BE: 


_ 
o 





i. OTHER Reb EIC—Totell | cece |berccne ere | 
12. R.R4—not with mot. veh...}| —-__}_»__-_] --- |. 


13, Elec. car—not with m. v._}]—-——_|.._.....|_--$_-.. 











14, Other veh.—not with m. v.|]_.-—..... = acre eel eres at ce eter eee | Serre 





PAR PSR SA LIA fea aeaageea | omega | are deel [aoe libigamnn | Peete | Foe pore | (2 











Month Yoar 


TABLE A—TYPE OF ACCIDENT AND AGE GROUP 


Number of Persons Killed 


Number of Persons Injured 





All 65 
ages | 0-4 | 5-14 | 15-24 | 25-64 ve 


(K) | (L) | (M) | (N) | () | (P) 






























































TABLE B—CIRCUMSTANCES ATTENDING OCCURR 


ENCE OF MO 








TOR VEHICLE ACCIDENTS 































Non- |Prop’ty 
Fatal |Damage 
Only 


Circumstances Total | Fatal 

















I. TIME 


MT tal MCCIAG EES Se ccc cate oceercrore fever nerttanl| ese ere lemme: ec ereeeastosae 

1. 12.01 a.m. to 6.00 a.m..—...—........ bee 

2-~6:0! a.m: to~ 7.00 amines 

SOL ait tO 8:00 BM ee ES eee tema ol) 

Coats Ti) ler Be Ay eR LUE Op lees Sees Pee Frere Seema Fe 

Be .O1 ens $08 0:00 niin. eect ce vecs eee se 

6210:01) aim: to 1100 a.m. eiceer afr ee 

7. 11.01 a.m. to 12.00 noon.......... 

8. 12.01 p.m.to 1.00 p.m.. 
9. 1.01 p.m. to 2.00 p.m... Sep epssocaes eases: | foe 
LO a ee ee aU By Pee I | ee eae (eS EE 

(i UR SRS ee BUDE ee Se Dee ee ee 
1Z4. Ol p.m. t0.5:00 ps oss scene seceeen sees 
134550 lope: 606.00 pian sesh secs essil csscvvcesees 
14. 6.01 p.m. to 7.00 p.m... 
15. 7.01 p.m.to 8.00 p.m... 
16. 8.01 p.m. to 9.00 p.m... SNS te al’ 
97. 9.01 p.m. to 10.00 pr.mtr.........sce-cccnee| -cnssncesesncons| soca sonenees aos] cove ensnssensne:| cose sone evenness 
18 10S racemes bes ROO) go sree snot en eee, eee ees 
19, 11.01 p.m. to 12.00 midnight... 2...) .c.-o.--ecnese| -oceeseonrnseeee| 
DO MINGE O06 Od io oicsse ee secs atta doomsnecs essay cil ap eeeceee: eae 




















Circumstances 


Ill. TYPE OF MOTOR VEHICLE 


Total motor vehicles....... 


. Passenger car... 
ale Wf) 'eeyheeanee a raey pate 


. Motorcycle........... 


aAvVkwn=— 


IV. RESIDENCE OF DRIVER 


Total drivers ........ 





whbwn— 


< 


. AGE OF DRIVER 


TOUR CEVA VORG wetencecscssettcteeeeeel lee oarenaenl oes emcee 






UncericO ee eee ees 


avaren- 


VI. SEX OF DRIVER 


Total drivers................-.... 


Ms Male spec tecstnccseepees orttees oe 


2 Female ees 


Si INot stated. cone cue aun oe 


ata eCR by Se cee ee ee 


Busincsacesecceussngacseetavhs 


NOt stated nan. eteremeseree et tan Lee | een 


. Resident of city.........-... ade 
. Res. within metropolitan district... 
. Resident elsewhere in same state... 
. Resident of some other state............ 


iy DOR tC oan’ ocenitnsagac a: [ks aust AIL Pan Sees ee ea FL 





Novstared sisi dca eased 








Non- Rion’ ty 
Fatal |~2™28e 
Only 


Tota! | Fatal 











































FIGURE 8.—First page of monthly report form recommended by National Safety Council. 
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TABLE B—(Continued) 


Circumstances 













Circumstances Total 





Total | Fatal | N.F. 





VII. MANNER OF COLLISION 






XII. CONDITION OF VEHICLE 


Total motor vehicles...._.___ 





Total 2-vehicle accidents ........ pe 






























[Angie collisions... | «Detective brakes. c4.00 |e S| ae | ee 

2. Head-on collisions norte eanamvceceenes|snoseacenesceeen|ovseeceneneeson-f] 2. Improper lights... e-ecceseoceseceeece| o—e-sonevecea| save ers coe cvce|-csveeceasseenes{ eserse-oee 

3. Rear-end collisions | . Defective steering mechanism.__. 

4. Backed into other vehicle]. oe = ale ||: 4: Other defecta 2.22 

5. Side-swiped other vehicle . No defecte.. Sa es ~ . 

6ANot stated ..... -HLGlWINOG stn ted anc cacers be Ot hes ckin esl epee oeerndtl ack 4. soe, 4 ee ee 
VIII. WHAT DRIVERS XIII. TRAFFIC CONTROL 





FUNCTIONING 
Total accidents... 


WERE DOING 











Total motor vehicles....______|__ 









veNo control 'functioning 2 .s-.4l) sess) | S| 
Not stated cats 2 tt eee eee 


-IXIV. CONDITION OF DRIVER 
ple abe Seen bth de IE 


ys Overtaking 2042: $42) pel 
Leaving curb (including backing)|. 
Other backing =a ee 
Zistopped|in trafie. 8s 
Arked (epee ee ee Fa| one 
ref a hel a on W bec Soatine reeacaenen aU WN Onrae id | daees eo len ee 


iX. MISCELLANEOUS EVENTS 






1. Railroad crossing gates 
: 2, Officer or watchman........_.___|.. 
Sater left turn———_—-_-—-=— 3. Automatic signal. 
Coreg taal apres gro 4. STOP signs a 
Se deh ahead. i 5. Warning signs; SLOW, etc...........|-... 
. Slowing down or stopping_....... 6 
7 










otal drivers 2-2 
J. Under influence of liquor_____...] |__| Neasesetcor 







—-SC@rNAMWSYN=— 









2. Physical defect (eyesight, etc.)_..|. 
3. Other defect 








leoee oes eave eves core ance ance eves cess] *=20 tn | how eneecnee cee | aves nae anne sees | ones rece enes 















4.5INo detectstn. (0 2tas oe  eeee e eee 
Total (of following 3 iterns)....|_... 5: Not stated:ccmet = 4 | = || PES irae, 
Peskidding eet oto ee an 
2° Blow-cut XV. CONDITION OF 
E i eres etme gry PEDESTRIAN 
3. Ran off roadway.._..-._..__....| a a a ats Crete 











Total pedestrians... 
. Under influence of liquor.............. 






X. WHAT PEDESTRIANS 
___ WERE DOING 











1 us 
2. Physical defect (eyesight, etc.)....|-....---.--.|.--. Sa eae 
Total pedestrians... 3 Other defects. oie 98s Ses | Pe: | eae | eee en | Sn 
1. Crossing at intersection with 4ONo defects = mecceetee ee ee en| eee | en | SR 
ot Rees D. INOG BtAted cy cee ee eet eee | ee eee mina eee ane | pee A 
Same—against signal... ba 









Same—no signal__ | 
Same—diagonally___...- | 
Crossing—not at intersection... 
. Hitching on vehicle... 
. Playing in roadway._....-____. 
. Walking in roadway.....__.____ 






XVI. ROAD CONDITION 
at Ae tte 8 eA bed Se 


Total accidents... 
l#' Road ‘under-repairgt ea | ees | Se a eee zane 
2. Obstruction not lighted... 
S.§Other defect etpcetaccng penctccerencsoes 


3 4,4 Nodefect 20052 ee er ewe 
- Working in roadway. ---——~-|.. SmNot stated.si.... eh Cee I | rere eee 
. Waiting for or getting on or off 

street car—at-eafety zone 222) aco | ss | een eee. XVII. RCAD SURFACE 

11. Same—no safety zone... = 
12. Getting on or off other vehicle. .|... 
13. Not in roadway. .....-.---sse--s-o-----]- 
Ie Not stated ese ees 
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Total accidents... 2 
Dp OEY eae ec ee ae 
2. Wet, snowy, icy, ete. 0... ee...) 
Sy Not stateds oes ee eee 


XVIII. WEATHER 
Total accidents -ci25 ose | eel a ras ay oe ae ae 





















XI. IMPROPER DRIVING 









LOCAL CFIVONS Stes ee eee 




































1. Exceeding speed limit...__........ Eto) Aenean eenis ey Pee are Et he oa 
2. Did not have right of way_..__.... 2: Cloudy fog training aneniag: 

2 (Catting ince Sree we eee cared ete, A er ee Re eee ee ee 
4:Oncwrong side of romd <2. ree [eee | et ee eee | S.Noe statedectie ake ee eee ee 
5. Passing standing street car... ee 
6. Drove through safety zone.....__ XIX. LIGHT 

7. Pessing on curve or bill | | |e Total accidents 2 | a ee eee eee 
8. Failed to BGA) eee eee an seen 1 Daylight Agi el ne Ee sR x 
9. Improper turn—wide right turn. 


2, -Dusk:or, semi-darkness.cc. cscs | as ooecss| cee le 
3.:\Darknese—street lights Sos) | | ee ee | ee 
4. Darkness—no street lighten cc | ee eee | ee 


40. Same—cut corner on left turn} |_| 
41. Same—turn from wrong lane._}_.- |_| | 








12; Disregarcled stop sige <i setae eens GENot stated PY tia sie eb Steines ih ale 
15" Disregardad signal fn Po eee ee ee bhebehomtec teh Seinen re ee 

14, Other improper driving 2. o- | soccer | eel eee This Report 

15. “| Prepared by oF ee OE Se ee ee a tee 
16. Not stated... SNS eee Ve oe 2 fe ay | eats Ibe bel a4) __Neme and address to which correspondence should be addressed. : 








FIGURE 9.—Second page of monthly report form recommended by National Safety Council. 
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FIGURE 10.—@Graphic comparison of statistical groupings used by 14 States in classifying length of driving 
experience (each division of a bar represents a statistical group). 
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In four States the approximate speed of the vehicles is reported. 
Only five States (see table 5) require data as to the nature of personal 
injuries. 

In the matter of ages of the persons injured and killed, a study of 
the summary forms from 38 States shows that 11 different age group- 
ings are used. The age groupings and the States using them are 
shown in figure 11. It is obviously impossible to combine the statis- 
tics from all of these States in any one arrangement of age groups 
although strictly comparable tabulations are made by 19 States and 
certain individual groups can be compared for additional States. 
Twelve States do not tabulate by age groups. 
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FIGURE 11.—Graphic comparison of statistical age groupings of accident victims, used by 26 States (each 
division of a bar represents a statistical group). 


There are 17 different age groupings used for the age of the driver, 
shown in figure 12, while 9 States do not ask the driver’s age. 

In 13 States the causes and circumstances are tabulated separately 
for fatal accidents, personal-injury accidents, and those involving 
property damage only. Fatal and nonfatal accidents are separated 
In nine States. Total accidents only are tabulated in six States and 
fatal accidents only in two States (table 5). Without knowledge of 
the States’ requirements for reporting, it is impossible for anyone 
reading the statistical summaries to know whether or not ‘‘nonfatal’’ 
includes property-damage accidents. 
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FIGURE 12.—Graphic comparison of statistical age groupings of drivers involved in accidents, used by 29 
States (each division of a bar represents a statistical group). 
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ACCIDENT ANALYSIS 


Tabulation, analysis, and publication of motor-vehicle-accident 
facts are authorized or required by law in 16 States. However, a 
number of other States engage in this activity without legal prompting 
as the need has become manifest. Twenty-six of the thirty-eight 
States visited tabulate and publish monthly statistics on all reported 
motor-vehicle accidents, and two States report on fatal accidents only 
(table 6). Three States publish annual summaries only. Seven 
States publish no statistics on accidents. Comprehensive annual 
reports on accident statistics are prepared by only 9 of the 38 States 
visited. The State of Connecticut maintains a daily and weekly 
service on certain accident statistics. The daily traffic-accident 


_ report for Connecticut is illustrated in figure 13. Compilation and 


publication of current facts on the causes and circumstances of acci- 
dents are essential to education in traffic safety, and to the engineering 
and enforcement agencies working to solve the traffic-accident problem. 

Two methods of summarizing accident data are used, the hand 
tally and the machine tabulation. The hand-tally method is simpler 
and perhaps cheaper for use in straight, simple summarizing of data 
from relatively smaJl numbers of accident reports. The mechanical- 
tabulation method is more complex, but lends itself to efficient use in 
quickly and accurately summarizing large quantities of data. The 
mechanical method also makes possible numerous detailed analyses 
and correlations of accident facts, that would not be feasible bv the 
hand-tally method. Twenty-two of the thirty-eight States visited 
use the hand-tally method. Eleven use the machine-tabulation 
method. The remaining five States make no statistical summaries 
(table 6). It is noteworthy that the States using mechanical tabula- 
tion have been content with simple monthly summaries such as the 
other States have made by hand tallying. Very few have taken 
advantage of the machine to make detailed analyses of accident causes 
and circumstances, and these only to a limited extent. 
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Daily Traffie Accident Report 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


AS OF Tuesday, January 26th 


1936 1937 

















1,123 _ “All Traffic Accidents a ATU 
29 *Fatalities PHGRZE SUA 
whe ov $719 *Injuries 569 
15 Adult Pedestrians Killed 17 
1 Child Pedestrians Killed lL 
12 Adult Occupants Killed 8 
~ Child Occupants Killed ut 
- Adult Bicyclists Killed 1 
1___-.—sCés« Child’ Bicyclists Killed my 3, Pris £ 
* * % 
148 _—ss Adult Pedestrians Injured fas daily: aly 
67 Child Pedestrians Injured 36 
4 Age Not Given At This Time 15 
467 Adult Occupants Injured 326 
19 Child Occupants Injured 16 
3 Age Not Given At This Time 37 
4 . Adult Bi cyan eee Injured 4 
7 Child Bicyclists Injured 1l 





*1937 Totals subject to later correction owing to incomplete 
reports because of injured persons not definitely "recoveries" 
at this time, 


FIGURE 13.—Daily traffic accident report of Connecticut. 
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The States with the best accident-reporting systems file and cross- 
index reports in such manner as to serve a maximum of uses—for 
location studies, for disciplining the driver, for enforcement on the 


road, and for statistical analyses of data. 


However, there is con- 


siderable variation among the 38 States visited in the methods used 
for filing the original accident reports and cross-indexing as shown in 
Ten States file the original reports by serial number, 7 by 
date, 12 by location, 8 by name of person reporting, and 1 files in no 


table 7. 


special manner. 


Twenty States cross-index by names of persons in- 


volved, of which four also cross-index by location and one by date. 



































One cross-indexes by date and location, and one by location. Sixteen 
States do not cross-index their accident reports. 
TABLE 7.—Accident-report filing in 38 States 
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Because of the great public interest in fatal accidents, every State 
experiences a large demand for fatal-accident data and for information 
For these reasons 24 of the 38 States visited 


concerning specific cases. 


lay much em 


phasis on fatal accident records (table 7). 


Most of these 


States maintain ledgers or card files, cross-indexed by such pertinent 
references as name of persons killed, date of accident, date of death, 


location of accident, and place of death. 
on fatal accidents are kept separate from t 


Usually the original reports 
he other accident reports. 
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The ultimate purpose of accident reports and facts is their use in 
the generally recognized phases of accident-prevention work. How 
generally the States are adhering to this purpose can be gathered from 
the following tabulation showing specific uses to which accident reports 
and information are applied in the 38 States visited. 
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Number of 
States 
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Studies of accidents by location offer a wide and fertile field for 
effective accident prevention work. As shown in table 6, only 4 of the 
38 States visited have done much in this field. Most of the States, 24 
in number, limit their efforts to keeping an accident spot map, while 
several States are doing nothing at all. 

Drivers with high accident experience are easily recognized in States 
that maintain an active card file on drivers involved in accidents. A 
sound plan of operation automatically cites the accident repeater for a 
hearing, where disciplinary action is taken if warranted. California, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Rhode Island have undertaken such procedure. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., January 6, 1938. 


THE SPEAKER OF THE House or REPRESENTATIVES. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: There is transmitted herewith a report en- 
titled ‘Official Inspection of Vehicles.” This is the fourth of a series 
of reports based upon investigations conducted by this Department 
under authority of the Act of June 23, 1936 (Public, No. 768, 74th 
Cong.), which authorized $75,000 for a study of traffic conditions 
and measures for their improvement. 

Other reports in the series deal with the following subjects: Non- 
Uniformity of State Motor-Vehicle Traffic Laws, Skilled Investigation 
at the Scene of the Accident Needed to Develop Causes, Inadequacy 
of State Motor-Vehicle Accident Reporting, Case Histories of Fatal 
Highway Accidents, and The Accident-Prone Driver. 

Very truly yours, 
H. A. Wauxuace, Secretary. 

Enclosure. 
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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Bureau oF Pusuiic Roaps, 
Washington, January 5, 1938. 
THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: In accordance with the requirements of 
the act of June 23, 1936 (Public, No. 768, 74th Cong.) which au- 
thorized $75,000 for a study of traffic conditions and measures for 
their improvement, intensive studies have been made by this Bureau 
in cooperation with agencies of recognized standing in the field of 
traffic safety. 

The results of these investigations have been included in a series 
of six reports. The fourth of the series entitled “Official Inspection 
of Vehicles” is submitted herewith. Other reports in the series deal 
with the following subjects: Non-Uniformity of State Motor-Vehicle 
Traffic Laws, Skilled Investigation at the Scene of the Accident 
Needed to Develop Causes, Inadequacy of State Motor-Vehicle 
Accident Reporting, Case Histories of Fatal Highway Accidents, and 
The Accident-Prone Driver. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas H. MacDona.p, 
Chief of Bureau. 
Enclosure. 
Vv 
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It is generally recognized that faulty motor-vehicle equipment is a 
principal cause of a small percentage of highway accidents, and it is 
surmised that such equipment may be a contributory cause in many 
accidents; but it is difficult to determine the extent to which mechan- 
ical defects contribute to our highway accident rate, because of the 
lack of the necessary data on which such a determination must be 
based. Evidence of mechanical defects is frequently destroyed when 
a car is wrecked, and even when not destroyed is not always noted 
and included in accident reports. 

The committee on maintenance of the motor vehicle of the National 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety, in its 1930 report to the 
Secretary of Commerce, who was chairman of the conference, esti- 
mated that vehicular defects are a contributing factor in at least 15 
percent of fatal motor-vehicle accidents. This conclusion was based 
on consideration of a special report obtained from the Massachusetts 
Registry of Motor Vehicles, together with reports from Connecticut, 
Oregon, and Cook County, Ill. 

Conclusive evidence as to the effectiveness of periodic motor-vehicle 
inspections in preventing accidents cannot be found from existing 
statistical data. However, it seems that properly conducted inspec- 
tions of all of the motor vehicles in a State would result in a higher 
mechanical standard and in a corresponding decrease in accidents 
due to mechanical causes. 

“Save-a-life” or vehicle-inspection campaigns were first promoted 
more than 10 years ago. Vehicle-inspection campaigns have been 
undertaken in a number of States, nearly 4,000,000 motor vehicles 
having been inspected in campaigns of this type in Delaware, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania, prior 
to 1930. These campaigns were mainly educational, there being no 
provision of law requiring a motorist to have his vehicle inspected 
against his wishes. Because inspection was voluntary, the effective- 
ness in removing the most dangerous vehicles from the highways, or in 
causing these vehicles to be properly repaired or adjusted, was corre- 
spondingly limited. 

In the 1930 edition of the Uniform Vehicle Code, recommended by 
the National Conference on Street and Highway Safety for adoption 
by the States, there was a provision empowering the motor-vehicle 
authorities to inspect any motor vehicle to determine its compliance 
with the equipment and other provisions of the code. There were 
also included in this edition of the code certain specific provisions 
relative to individual items of equipment, such as lights, brakes, horns, 
mirrors, windshield wipers, etc. However, the code did not provide 
for the inspection of all of the motor vehicles in a State but simply 
permitted the motor-vehicle authorities to make an inspection when 
there was reason to believe that a vehicle was faulty in some particular. 
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In the revised Uniform Vehicle Code, recommended by the National 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety in 1934, an important 
further step was taken leading to State-wide inspection of all motor 
vehicles. In this edition of the code a mandatory provision was 
inserted requiring the motor-vehicle authority to designate a period, 
at least once each year but not more frequently than twice each year, 
during which all resident owners of motor vehicles must submit their 
vehicles to inspection and obtain for each a certificate of inspec- 
tion and approval issued by an official inspection station. 

Standards for determining the proper condition of the various 
items of equipment are still incomplete and the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau and the American Association of Motor Vehicle Admin- 
istrators are now sponsoring a project being undertaken through the 
American Standards Association for the purpose of establishing 
standards of inspection. 

A brief survey has been undertaken by correspondence with the 
various motor-vehicle authorities in States having State-wide com- 
pulsory motor-vehicle-inspection laws, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the extent to which compulsory motor-vehicle-inspection provisions 
have been placed in effect in different States, the procedure being 
used in each State to make these provisions effective, and the results 
of inspections so far as is ascertainable from records up until this 
time. It is the purpose of this report to summarize the findings of 
this survey. 

Fifteen States (Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, Pennsylvania, Utah, Vermont, and Virginia) now have 
State-wide, compulsory periodic motor-vehicle inspection and Wash- 
ington has a law providing for such inspection which has not yet 
been placed into effect. Six additional States (Illinois, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Oregon, Tennessee, and Texas) have laws that are not State- 
wide in application but apply only to specified cities or classes of 
municipalities. New York has a law that requires the inspection of 
specified types of commercial vehicles only. 

The survey covers only the 15 States having laws State-wide in 
scope, applicable to all motor vehicles, now effective or in the process 
of being made effective. In some of these States the law simply em- 
powers the motor-vehicle authority to make periodic inspection of all 
motor vehicles and to revoke the licenses of vehicles failing to pass 
these inspections. In other States the law is mandatory and requires 
the motor-vehicle authority to make the inspections. In some States 
the equipment requirements are set out in some detail in the law, 
whereas in others the motor-vehicle authority is empowered or 
directed to establish the requirements. 

Table 1 summarizes the inspection practices and the results of in- 
spections as determined from correspondence with the motor-vehicle 
authority in each State. In a number of States no information is 
available on such questions as the percentage of vehicles failing to 
meet the inspection requirements, either because no records are kept 
or because no report is made to the central authority covering this 
point. In all cases where information concerning a particular point 
was not supplied by the State authority, regardless of cause, the space 
reserved for this information was left blank in the table. While not 
complete, the table summarizes all of the pertinent information that 
could be obtained in the scope of the survey. 
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In Connecticut, Delaware, and New Jersey inspection is made, or 
is to be made, in stations owned and operated by the State. Wash- 
ington is not included in the survey because the motor-vehicle-inspec- 
tion law has not yet been made effective, but the law provides for the 
erection and operation of State-owned inspection stations. In the 
remaining 12 States inspection is made by privately owned garages, 
officially authorized to make such inspections by the motor-vehicle 
authority, but in 2 of these (Arkansas and Nebraska) municipalities 
are authorized to establish municipally owned stations for the inspec- 
tion of vehicles registered within the municipality. . 

The maximum fee for inspection reported by any State is 50 cents. 
In Delaware, Maryland, New Mexico, and Virginia there is no charge. 

In 13 of the 15 States inspection reports are made to the State motor- 
vehicle authority. Regular reports are not required in Colorado and 
New Mexico. In Colorado, however, duplicate copies of inspection 
records must be retained in the files at the inspection stations and 
must be open for inspection at all times. 

New Mexico requires three inspections per year; Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginia require two inspections per year; 
Delaware, Maryland, Nebraska, and Utah require only one inspection 
per year; and in Vermont the number of inspections is variable and is 
fixed by the motor-vehicle commission. | 

In New Mexico inspection covers only lights, brakes, and steering 
gear, whereas in the other States a number of additional items are 
covered, such as license plates, windshield, windshield wiper, horn, 
mirror, muffler, etc. 

Information on the percentage of vehicles inspected failing to meet 
requirements was obtained from Connecticut, Delaware, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Virginia; and 
in all of these, except Vermont, percentages were obtained for two or 
more periods. The highest percentage failing to meet mspection 
requirements in 1936, reported by any State, was 86.8 percent, re- 
ported by Vermont, and the lowest reported by any State was 34 
percent, reported by Connecticut. | 

In practically all cases, where the results of two or more inspections 
were reported, the number of vehicles failing to meet inspection de- 
creased with each succeeding inspection period. This decrease is 
particularly striking in Delaware, where 64 percent failed to pass in 
1935.and only 35.2 percent failed to pass in 1937. 

The seven States listed above and also Maine and Maryland supplied 
information as to the percentage of the vehicles inspected failing to 
meet the requirements for the separate items of inspection. Because 
of the fact that one vehicle frequently fails to meet the requirements 
for two or more items of equipment the figures contain duplications 
of vehicles and it is not possible to calculate from them the percentage 
of vehicles inspected failing to meet requirements, without additional 
information. 

During the latest inspection period reported, lights failed to meet 
requirements more frequently than any other item of equipment in 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, and Virginia, and brakes failed to meet requirements more 
frequently than other items of equipment in Connecticut and Dela- 
ware. The largest percentage of vehicles inspected with lights not 
functioning in accordance with requirements in the latest inspection 
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period was 72.7 percent, reported by Vermont, and the lowest was 12 
percent, reported by Connecticut. The largest percentage of vehicles 
inspected with brakes not functioning in accordance with require- 
ments in the latest inspection period was 36.1 percent, reported by 
Vermont. The relation between the number of vehicles inspected and 
the number failing to meet requirements naturally varies from one 
State to another in accordance with the inspection requirements and 
the rigidity of the inspections. The percentages for a particular State 
should therefore be interpreted in the light of the requirements and 
the inspection procedure in that State. 

The procedure following inspection varies somewhat in the differ- 
ent States, but in most cases stickers are affixed to the windshields of 
vehicles passing inspection and the owners of vehicles operated on 
the highways without these stickers are subject to arrest by the State 
police. In some cases licenses for vehicles found faulty are suspended 
or revoked, and Delaware reports that all vehicles must be approved 
by an inspection station before a new license is issued at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

Table 2 gives a digest of the principal equipment requirements in 
each State together with a digest of the requirements contained in 
the Uniform Vehicle Code, for purposes of comparison. The require- 
ments included in the table are those that are actually in effect or are 
being placed in effect in the different States. In most cases they are 
taken from instructions to inspection stations. In some cases, how- 
ever, the provisions contained in the law were digested either because 
they are referred to by instructions to inspection stations or because 
the instructions have not yet been prepared. 

Where the words “approved type” or “approved” are used in the 
table, approval by the motor-vehicle authority in the State is meant. 
In some cases lists of approved types, or approved specifications for 
a number of types are issued by the motor-vehicle authority. 

It will be noted that no State has adopted the Uniform Vehicle 
Code in its entirety, although some have adopted a large number of 
its provisions, as well as additional provisions. Also, State provisions 
differ from the corresponding code provisions in many cases. 

The distance at which the main beam of a dual-beam headlight 
must enable persons or objects to be distinguishable is 350 feet in 
Arkansas, Colorado, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania; 200 feet in 
Connecticut, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, and Virginia; 
and 150 feet in Vermont, the remaining States having no specific pro- 
vision. The distance specified in the uniform code is 350 feet. 

The distance at which a single-beam headlight must enable persons 
or objects to be distinguishable is 200 feet in Arkansas, Colorado, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, and Pennsylvania, which agrees with the 
uniform code provision. The remaining States have no specific pro- 
vision of this nature relative to single-beam headlights. 

The distance in which four-wheel service-brakes on passenger cars 
must permit the car to be stopped from a speed of 20 miles per hour is 
40 feet in Colorado; 30 feet in Connecticut, Maine, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania; 28 feet in New Hampshire; 25 feet in Arkansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Utah, and Virginia; 24.7 feet in Maryland; 22 feet in Ver- 
mont; and 20 feet in New Mexico. Delaware and Nebraska do not 
specify the stopping distance. Delaware requires that the braking 
energy must be equal to 60 percent of the weight of the vehicle. In 
this State the law requires that the service brakes shall be adequate to 
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stop the vehicle within a distance of 30 feet, but the outline of proce- 
dure for lane inspections indicates that the test is made to determine 
whether or not the brakes have energy to the extent of 60 percent of 
the weight of the vehicle. In Nebraska the inspection law was passed 
in 1937 and instructions to service stations are not yet available. The 
uniform code specifies a stopping distance of 30 feet for service brakes. 
This requirement applies to stopping upon dry asphalt or concrete 
pavement surface free from loose material where the grade does not 
exceed 1 percent. The conditions under which the stopping distance 
specified is applicable in the various States are the same as or similar to 
the conditions specified in the uniform code. 

Windshield wipers are required on all vehicles in 11 States (Arkansas, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Utah, Vermont, and Virginia). The uniform 
code specifies that windshield wipers must be included in the equip- 
ment. Connecticut requires automatic windshield wipers on common 
or contract carriers. 

Only a few of the more important equipment requirements have 
been discussed, but a comparison of the remaining requirements may 
be made by examination of table 2. It can be seen that there is a 
considerable lack of uniformity in the requirements, notwithstanding 
the fact that the uniform code has been used as a guide, in most cases. 
Likewise, table 1 shows that the procedure for making the require- 
ments effective varies considerably in the different States. The 
results also vary, the percentage of vehicles inspected failing to meet 
requirements being much higher in some States than in others. In 
all States for which such records are available, however, the records 
show that the number of. vehicles needing repairs or adjustments, 
before being regarded as in proper mechanical condition to permit safe 
operation on the highways, is considerable. 
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TaBLE 1.—Summary of State molor-vehicle inspections 

















Maxi- 1 < ich ins talons 
C eucy to which inspection $ 
State Inspection station mum entral agency report Row 
charge 
1 ee SS! 
Arkansas !__.----------- Either municipally owned or licensed 2 $0, 50 | State police. -.----------------------"—"-—" 
garages; usually the former. 
pee aes, Conese | on .50 | Department of Finance and Taxelon, 
acl ea ae en) ar aaa motor vehicle division; not requité to 
make regular reports but duplicate OPY 
of inspections retained in files at ' i 
tion stations and open for inspection ! 
times. 
Connecticut...-.-------| State owned; 10 lanes, moved about 3,25 | Commissioner of Motor Vehicles__..------- 
from one location to another. 
Delaware-....---------- State owned - ----.------ naaaannaa--ee2 (‘) Motor vehicle department. .-...-..---->>-- 
Maine--_---------------- Licensed garages_--------------------- .50 | Secretary of state_...----------------'------ 
Maryland ------.-------- Licensed garages, dealers, and service (5) Commissioner of motor vehicles__--..------ 
stations, known as inspection sta- 
tions, appointed by motor vehicle 
department. 
Massachusetts---------- Officigl stations designated by regis .50 | Registrar of motor vehicles___------. ee 
trar of motor vehicles. 
6 95 ri . 
Nebraska !___- Licensed garages or municipal stations- 7 a }Director of motor vehicles 


New Hauipsbire Licensed garages - .- 


New Jersey !------ tate GWEC 2-20 ee= eben ao seeen ae 


New Mexico-.-.-------- Licensed garages ------------------- - 





Pennsylvania--__...-----|.---.do-------------- es 
RA. si aee sen asseeennfavan GU sada Se ee was ree oa eenane 
Vermont..-...------cn-« Authorized garages---.-.-------------- 








Virginia 


Washington !*_. 


1 Compulsory motor-vehicle inspection was only recently provided in measures passed by the 1937 Legislaturs of Arkansas, Nebraska, and New Jersey. Complete information is not yet available  ° 


from these States. 
1 No charge for first reinspection. 
3 No charge for reins on 


4 Rejections for wheel ‘alinement and miscellaneous items have increased during the third inspection in Co 


fogged and cracked windshields. 
+ No charge. 
36696—#88—pt. 4 


(Face p.5) No.1 








6.50 | Commissioner of motor vehicles 


.50 | Department of motor vehicles------...-- aes 


(*) No report made----------------------------- 


5 


Division of safety, department of revenlle... 





.50 | Utah highway patrol_-__.--.---------------- 


.50 | Motor-vehicle department. -.-.------------- 


(*) Division of motor vehicles--.-----------"---- 


o 


Pye 


Number 
per year 


Items included 


Percentage of vehicles 
inspected failing to 
meet requirements 





Inspection 
period 


Percent- 
age 


Percentage of vehicles inspected failing to meet re- 


> : 3 ; A P i 
quirements for each item in each imspection period rocedure on failure 


Serially numbered cards with stubs indi- 
cating inspection 


Check-up on failure to pass inspection 














2 | Engine number, brakes, lights, windshield 


wiper, horn, steering gear, windshield 
mirror, muffler, springs. 


2| Engine number, brakes, lights, windshield 
wiper, horn, tires, steering gear, plates, 


windshield, wheel alinement. 


2 | Engine number, brakes, lights, windshield 


wiper, horn, tires, steering gear, plates. 
windshield, window glass, mirror, reflec 
tors, signals, exhaust system, wirine. 





1 | Engine number, serial number, brakes 
lights, windshield wiper, horn, tires 
Steer ay gear, plates, windshield, mirror 
ares. 





2| Engine number, serial number, brakes 


gear, plates, windshield, windows, mirror 


1] Brakes, lights, windshield wiper, horn 
steering gear, plates, windshield, mirror 
operator’s license. 





2] Brakes, lights, windshield wiper, horn 
steering gear, plates, muffler. 


| |sBrakes, lights, windshield wiper, horn 
\ steering gear, mirrors. 
2) Brakes, lights, horn, tires, steering year 
plates, windshield, mirror. 


2| Brakes, lights, windshield wiper, horn, steer: 
ing gear, plates, windshield, mirror, 
mufler, reflectors, wiring. 


3 | Lights, brakes, steering gear_--__.----------- 


2 | Brakes, lights, windshield wiper, horn, tires, 
steering gear, plates, windshield, mirror, 


directional signals, exhaust system. 


1 | Brakes, lights, windshield wiper, horn, tires, 


steering gear, windshield, mirror. 


Brakes, lights, windshield wiper, horn, steer- 


ing gear, mirror, plates, muffler. 


2 | Brakes, lights, windshield wiper, horn, tires, 
steering gear, plates, windshield, window 
glass, mirror, signal devices. 


lights, windshield wiper, horn, steering 


- | 1936—#2----- 


, 
’ 
, 


SN eee ee 





1935-No. 1_- 
1935-No. 2__ 
1936-No. 1__ 
1936-No. 2_- 


I 
J 


1934-May - 

1935-May _- 
1936-No. 1_- 
1936-No. 2- - 


1936—No. 1-- 
1936—No. 2_- 





1934—May-- 

1935—May--_ 

1936—May-- 

1936—O cto- 
ber. 


fobru- | Novem- finally approved by inspection station. 
teat ber 1936- yapp) y Insp ation 
; anuary 
1936, 1937 
Brollies: 24-6>- 4-0 2-ueeene 34, 1 24.7 
Lights ___ ee 72.6 66.7 
Steering - 12.8 10.8 
Horn_- 2.7 ud 
Wiper_ 5.8 5.7 
Mirror.__ 4.0 2.6 
Ne eco oe Pe Nd eee eG sec easets rede Sane lv ee ate See Eee Adjustments must be made before wind- 
shield sticker is issued. 
1936 1 1937! | Registration is suspended until vehicle is in 
proper mechanical condition. 
(Brakosatc, cee sus sas, cemelee see 37.4 36.1 
Head lig ik 75.0 72.7 
Rear lights_- 4 20.9 22.9 
Clear, lights. = 1.6 1.6 
Steering - =! 12.1 12,8 
Horn. A 3.6 3.2 
Wiper. 4 6.8 5.9 
Mirror. a 2.2 1.8 
Plates... i 1.6 1.9 
Mufiler asad. 5855 2.9 3.2 
May | May | May | Octo- | Inspected after further repairing-........._-- 
1934 1935 1936 | ber 1936 
Brakesectsi--.2 21.0 15.6 15.1 13.1 
Head lights- 42.8 | 31.2) 26.1 27.8 
Other lights. -----|--_.____ f2;0|h 0 1d Olle cis 
Steering 3.6 4.3 3.8 
Horn... 1.8 14 1.8 
Wiper. ek 2.9 3.5 
Mirror - 8 wk ae 
Plates __ 9 9 Ad 
Windshield. os 9 9 9 
Signal device_ ae, 4.6 4.6 4.0 


prcticut due to more rigid requirements for alinement, miscellaneous equipment, and we 
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Required to have adjustments made with- 
in 5 days. 


Required to bave repairs made and must 
immediately thereafter be able to pass 
the test. 











































































Repairs must be made before cars can be 
1935 1936 1936 operated. 
first first | second 
inspec- | inspec- | Imspec- 
tion tion tion 
Brakedssstcctorasecseeces:| Gaee 20 16 
Lightesnccscsaace : | 28 17 12 
Wheel alinement..__ 13 5 “6 
Miscellaneous_ : 5 10 ‘12 
Approval necessary for registration on Jan, 1 
1935 1936 1937 
63.7 77.2 24.8 
oueeeae 4.9 2.8 
37.0 54,1 17.4 
eg 8 3 
1.6 1.4 .2 
2.2 5.5 9 
.9 1.4 11 
1.4 2.8 1.9 
mt) 17 1.6 
6.7 7.2 3.2 
76) 2.4 2.8 
3.2 2.8 3.4 
Brakes . 
Headlights- 44.5 
Taillights. 12.7 
i 5.7 
3.4 
4.1 
2.2 
October 1936 | When mechanical condition does not con- 
4 form to requirements and owner does not 
Ne authorize corrections, report to automobile 
\- . commissioner. 
. 8 
6 
2 
Sep- Sep- 
May tember atey tember 
1935 1936 
Foot brake __ 224 ST 20 17 
Emergency br 13 10 12 11 
Lights--_- 59 49 43 58 
Steering. 2 2) 3 3 2.6 
Horn_-- 2 3 3 3 
Wiper. 3 3 4 3.4 3.2 
Plates. 2 1 2 0.9 
Muffler. - 1 1 1.4 1.2 
} 
Po usekings abe ance be So ee epee Prohibited from use of highways_. 
Registration suspended_______-.....--.- 
1936 1986 
May May | (istin- |(2nd in- 
1934 1935 spec- spec- 
tion) tion) 
Brakes?2. ce cces1\F 8.5. 35, 8 37.0 30. 2 
Lights-_- 61.4 57.7 58.1 48. 2 
Steering - Rod 8.4 9.4 Ung 
Horn_- 3.3 3.0 2.7 2.6 
Mirror_ Sai 1.8 1.8 2.0 1.2 
License.-_------=- 2.0 1.6 1.9 tou 











Rejected to return within 7 days. Reg- 
istration revoked if trouble cannot be 
corrected. 


Adjustments must be made or vehicle is 
ruled off road. 





Ruled off highways until faulty equipment 












































Licensed . 
Municipal stations. 
§ Minimum charge. 
® Usually no charge. 


Fixed by commissioner. 
Percentages based 


Compulsory motor-vehicle inspection provided for in a law 


Windshield stickers DUM bered serially _____- 


Stickers not numbered serially; 2 separate 
cards are numbered 8nd filled in by the 
stations; 1 card goes to owner and other 
card retained by garage. 


Vides ee ovo cn ‘ 


Yes; when vehicle is approved 


0. c25- Saree ee == 





on total vehicle registration for respective years, instead of on number of vehicles i 
be passed by the 1937 Washington Legislature 








No; stickers of different color are used for 
each inspection. 


Inspection certified by sticker affixed to 
windshield; copy of report made to divi- 
sion of safety by station. 





No; serially numbered windshield stickers 
used. 


Yes 


not yet been made effective. 





Check list of licenses issued against list of 
licenses of vehicles inspected. 


Motor aa or other peace officers take cars 


from highways if they do not carry inspec- 
tion stickers. 


Check registration. 


State police and inspectors make check-up; 


vehicles must be approved before cbtaining 
new licenses. 


Road check by State police. 


All cars not bearing stickers by a certain 


date are ruled off the road until necessary 
repairs are made. 


Intensive road campaign for a week or 10 


days after inspection period is ended. 


Check-up by motor patrol. 


State police check vehicles for proper colored 
sticker. 


Operator arrested by highway patrol; check 
made on all garages by 53 garage inspectors 
to apprehend possible violators. 


All_ resident-owned vehicles must bear 
stickers for 90 days following close of in- 
spection period, 


Checked by highway patrol under direction 
of commissioner of motor vehicles. 


Vehicles not bearing windshield stickers sub - 
ject to questioning by any police officer 
and are subject to arrest and fine. 
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75 feet. 














Side marker lamps: 
‘Length of veliicle on which required- 










1 each side, front and rear. 
ibility. 500 feet from side. 
Other light requirements. 





Turn or stop ing device: Direction | Vehicles so constructed or loaded as to 
signal i i hich event hand or arm signal from 
eae pals ing visible both to the front and 

rear. 
General requirements_____.--.----.-- Approved type-_-.--------.----------- 


nals are required. 





visible for 100 feet at nigh 


Brakes: 



















Equalization... 
Pedal reserve__ 








Horn: 
Minimum audible distance. 
Vehicles on which sirens are 

mitted. 
Other requirements. 


e 
Vehicles on which required 


Visibility distance__. 





Other requirements__. 
Steering mechanism: 
Alinement requirements. 
Steering-wheel play___.. 
Other requirements____ 
Ae ee Se Must not be obstructed by any poster 
beeen or other nontransperent matter ex- 
cept as required by law. On and 
after certain date all new vebicles 
registered must be equipped with 
safety glass of a type approved by 
the commissioner. 
Windshield wiper. .....-.....-....-.....| Required. Must be so constructed as 





Red lights must not be visible 
front nor green from rear. 


Hand brake adequate to hold 





All vehicles for which directional sig- 


_-| Must show yellow or a Must be 


on any grade upon which operated. 






Good order. Must not emit unreason- 
ably loud or harsh sound or whistle. 


All vehicles so constructed or loaded 
as to obstruct the driver's view of 
the rear from the driver’s position. 














to be controlled or operated by the 
driver of the vehicle. 


from 


vehicle 


42 inches at 75 feet... 


.| 42 inches at 75 feet_ 
Road surface at 100 
42 inches at 75 fee’ 





Vehiciesrestricted to equippe 
i r- of distinguishing persons at only 75 
ripe pro Suoues of any feet restricted to 20 miles per hour. 


Parking lights required. 





Red _ reflector req 


private use. 


More than 80 inches. 


-| More than 30 feet -- 
.| More than 80 inches. 


Green_- 


Horizontal line, near top 


leach side, 
-| 500 feet from side... 
Red lights must no’ 

front except on emerg 





eae and properly matched with 
Free Bom tarnish or dirt, properly 
matched. 






ith lights capable 


aired at rear of all 
vehicles except passenger cars for 














All vehicles where distance {from center |_- 
of steering column to extreme left 
edge of body or loud exceeds 24 








42 inches at 75 feet 





Proper illumination of any ‘‘on’’ posi- 
tion of eer rege asct ae 
Vehicle restric les 
hour if lights capable of distinguish- 
ing persons or objects at only 75 feet. 





50 feet_ a 
Reflector required unless tail-light lens 
is of approved reflector type. 





-| More than 30 feet - - 
-| More than 80 inches. 


More than 20 feet. -...----- 


1 i 

500 feet from side_ = 

Red lights must not be visible from 
front nor green, amber, or white 
from rear. 








inches, or where body length exceeds 
14feet from center of steering column 
to rear end. Required on all trail- 
er or semitrailer combinations. 


Approved type_— 


signals are required. 


All vehicles for which directional | All vehicles 


Approved type. Lens must be either 
Td or yellow and must be unbroken. 





braking equipment. 


Must be visible 100 feet at night. 





144 inches. 


condition. 


200 feet...----.--.--- 
Emergency vehicles-_ 


-| 200 feet__ 
-| Where th 





the left side. 


.| Side slip; 
per ass 
Must not ex, 





wear. 


ers. Glass must not 


must be equip: 


safety-glass windshield. 





driver. Must be in 
order with a blade 


off moisture uniformly over the en- 


Must be within 25 percent. 
Springs and linkage must 





Must not emit an unreasonably loud 
or harsh sound. 





usage a mirror must be mounted on 





214 inches_. as 
All connections must be free from 


Must have no signs, posters, or stick- 
a upon it other than official stick- 


cracked, or discolored to such an 
extent ie Vey Fists 

bi after » 1, : 
Neate with approved 


Required. Must be so constructed as 
to be controlled or operated by 











Proper installation, 
broken, uncracked. 


matched, 


spots. 


t. 

Side direction of beams of either lam, 
must not be toward center of road. 
Parking light required on operator’s 
ride,of car, or parking lamp in head- 


Lens unbroken, uncrack 
discolored. 








Crystal or amber--.- 
Crystal, red, or ambi 


Red lights must not be visible from 
front. 


All vehicles for which distance from 
center of steering wheel to that part 
of load which obstructs visibility of 
hand signal exceeds 24 inches, or for 
which body length exceeds 14 feet 
measured from center of steering 
wheel. 

Approved type. Must be in good 
operating condition. Wiring must 
be good. 








All vehicles for which directional sig- 
nals are required and on all school 
busses, taxi, and livery. 


Must be automatically controlled by | If included in equipment, must be in | Must function properly 


good working condition. 


Light , 
passenger-car 


Maximum variation, 25 percen' 





classification. 











Must operate properly when engine is 
running ete lights on. Must not 
be operated by touching loose wires. 





Misalinement of wheels cannot be 

.| __ excessive. 

Not excessive 

Must be free from excessive looseness. 
Tie rod, drag link, ete., must be 
secure, 





Mast permit clear vision. Signs, post- 
ers, and other nontransparent matter 


be broken, not permitted. 


Required. Must be in good condi- 
q tion. If of automatic type, must 
working | work automatically. 


t will wipe 


tire sweep of the wiper. 

Registration card must agree with | Registration card must agree with 
registration plates and engine and | registration plates and engine and 
serial numbers. serial numbers. 

Plate must be properly displayed_____ Plates must be clearly legible and 


clean and not obscured by bumpers, 
fender guards, reflectors, or other 
equipment. 











= 
surface at 
above the edge 








flange of the entire ee ha 


Exhaust system_..._-.-.-...-.---------.| Vehicle must be oo with a 


muffler in good wor! 


in constant operation. 


| 


36696—38—pt.4 (Facep.5) No.2 


ig order and 
Cut-out, 
or similar device prohibited. 





in constant operation. 
oa or similar 





Bad condition of tires called to owner's 
attention. 





Unclouded, undamaged, good condi- 
tion. Must be in best possible loca- 
tion for rear vision. Passenger cars 
with house trailers or passenger cars 
so loaded that rear window is ob- 
structed require external mirror. 


“Scruff” recorded on testing machine 
cannot exceed 25 feet per mile. 

Not excessive 

King pins, drag link, and other parts 
must be free from wear. Springs 
must not be weak. 


Must not be cracked, broken, or badly 
discolored so as to impair vision. 
No discolored patch more than 3 
inches in diameter or extending 
more than 3 inches from the frame 
permitted. No sticker permitted 
except when required for special pur- 

. Vebicles manufactured after 
ec, 31, 1935, must be equipped 
with safety glass. 


Required. Automatic type required 
on common or contract carriers. 
Defrosters required on common or 
contract carriers. Windshield wiper 
must be in good working order. 


Registration card must agree with 
renee plates and engine num- 
er. 


Plates must not be so mutilated as to 
be illegible. There must be no 
advertising insignia attached, 


Plate must be securely fastened. 
Must not be attached with rustin; 
bolts or wire, the rust from which 
streaking the plate. 


Metal, solid, cushion__.........-......|-.- oe ee ee See 


Tires must not show bad cuts or 
yulges or be in hazardous condition. 
4ply tires must not show fabric 
and heavier ply tires must not be 
worn down to 4 plies. 


ys 
muffler, must be free from leaks. 
Vehicle must not be equipped with 
muffler cut-out. 


un- 
Clean, untarnished, free from brass 


Horizontal through lamp center_----- 


















More than 80 inches_ 























Vehicles so constructed or Joaded as to 
revent hand or arm sigual from 
eing visible both to front and rear. 


A DEO WOR '6Y D0. san ceec oan = os 0 Sowa =| cantaaan ne ae eeeasneae==san= ae aeaaene 


All vehicles 


See ‘Other requirements” 


Maximum variation, 200 pounds. 








Tasie 2.—Digest of equipment requirements in molor-vehicle inspection 








Maine 





Lamp center at 25 feet__.. 






84 inches or more. 


Green or amber. 
Red. 


200 feet_-.-- 
lights required at left top. 





Red reflector on rear of commercial 
vehicles of 2 or more tons carrying 
capacity. 








If height is 96 inches or more, similar 


-| Sufficient 


Maryland 


Minimum 10, maximum 32. 
Free from discoloration 


Approved type 














Emergency vehicles. 


YO eS ee ee Pees de wid ancincoear eeeeae 









Must show driver a vehicle approach- 
ing from rear. View must not 
impaired by a defective or obstructed 
rear window. 


Must be free from looseness... --------- 


Driver’s range of vision must not be 
impaired by dirt, or by cracked or 
otherwise defective glass, 


Required. Must be so constructed 
as to be controlled or operated by 
driver. Blade must be of good ma- 
terial and must cross windshield at 
sufficient speed to clear it in stormy 
weather. 


Registration certificate must agree 
with engine and serial numbers. 


Plates must be clean and ly leg- 
ible and not hidden by pastile or 
bumper guard, 


Fabrice must n 








‘Taxicabs, commercial vehicles, truck 
or trailer so constructed or loaded 
as to prevent driver from con- 
stantly having clear unobstructed 
view of highway to the rear. 


Dimensions—not less than 6 inches in 
diameter or length. 





Must be sufficiently strong as not to 
indicate any possibility of breaking 
under ordinary conditions. 


Must permit a clear and unobstructed 
view. 


Not required by law but owners are 
eed to equip their vehicles with 
wipers. 


Registration certificate must agree 
with engine and serial numbers. 


Plates must be clearly visible, unob- 
structed from view, and free from 
dust and dirt. 


_| Plate must be horizontal and so fas- 


tened as not to swing. Lower edge 
must be at least 12 inches above 
ground. 


) Reflectors only required and only on rear unless vehicle exceeds 72 inches in width, 


Solid-tired commercial vehicles. 
Other vehicles not equipped with 














mirrors are reported on special form. 


Misalinement cannot be excessive_. 


Not to exceed 3 inches at rim of wheel-| Not excessive__......------------.----|-.-----.-----.------------------------ _| Not to exceed one-eighth turn of wheel_ 


Must be sufficiently strong as not to 
indicate any possibility of breaking 
under ordinary conditions. 


Must not be so cracked or discolored 
as to interfere with a driver's vision. 


Not required by law but if vehicle is 
equipped with riper it must be in 
good working order. If wiper is 
absent the fact is reported to the 
commissioner. 


Plates must be free from foreign mat- 





ter and in condition to be clearly 
legible. Must not be obscured by 
bumpers or other accessories. 

Plate must be securely fastened to 
prevent swinging. 














State 





Massachusetts 


Nebraska 








New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


New Mexico 


Pennsylvania 





Vermont 


Virginia 





hic ene stem oe ci nee 25a) saehre naw esana anne mecndaasnnnennesdens>|nacesusseesbenrssntssnessanaananscnodese Approved type._........------------- 
~»| Olean and bright... ——.- - eecnnnaa| onsen ene naa eens nna - naa anesee| 


Approved . Undented, highly 
Polished, pe eas properly fo- 
cuser 





2 feet at 30 feet. 


Red reflectors on rear of trucks or trail- |_ 


cre of 2 or more tons carrying capac- 
ity 


t mi 
to exceed 30 miles per hour, 
tested empty. 
Good. 


Tracks 


Must be free from excess wear. Steer- 


ing operation must be free, 


Required. May be either hand or 
automatic type. Must be in good 
working order. 


Plates must be kept clean and unob- 
scured by bumpers or other acces- 
sories, and must not be so mutilated 
as not to be legible, 

Plates must be attached so that num- 
bers are plainly visible. 




















means of applying. 






All vehicles so constructed or loaded 
as to prevent the driver from having 
a clear view of the highway to the 
rear from the driver’s seat. 





Must have no signs, posters, or other 
nontransparent material upon it 
other than a certificate or paper re- 
quired to be so displayed by law. 


Required. Must be so constructed 
sae be controlled or operated by 
Iriver. 











Vehicle must be equipped with 
muffler or other device to prevent 
unnecessary noise. 


Solid rubber tires must have rubber 
on the entire traction surface at 
least 1 inch thick above the edge of 
the flange of the entire periphery. 


Vehicle must be equipped with 
muffier in good working order and 
in constant operation. Muffler cut- 
out prohibited. 


.| Approved type. 


-| Lamp center at 25 feet. 


-| Vehicles with trailers must 









-| Steering post, drop arm, drag link, 


Undented, highly 
polished, not rusted. 











150 feet___ 
Approved type. 





purple lamp at upper left front. 








us P ger-car req’ 
to exceed 20 miles per hour. 
be loaded when tested. 







Suflicient___ 
Emergency v 


All closed vehicles or vehicles so con- 


structed or loaded as to prevent 
driver from having constantly clear 
unobstructed view of highway to 
the rear. 


steering arm, tie rod, and king pin 
must be in good condition. 











Must not bave any clouded area on 
the top or sides nor be clouded more 
than 2 inches up from the bottom, 
Must not be cracked so that pieces 
are liable to fall out. Must be free 
from stickers of any kind with ex- 
ception of that of the present in- 
spection period. 


Not required by law but if vehicle is 
equipped with wiper it must be in 
good working order. 





have |_ 





Unbroken, 
matched and installed. 


uncracked, properly 


Left of left side of vehicle; 10 inches 
below horizontal at 25 feet; right of 
left side of vehicle; 6 inches below 
horizontal at 25 feet; anywhere; 42 
inches at 75feet. Applicable to high 
intensity portion of light. 





Approved type. Output must not be 
unduly low. Wiring must not be in 
such condition as to be a fire hazard, 
or to result in failure of some lighted 
unit. 





Approved reflectors required on al 
cars manufactured after Sept. 1, 1937. 
May be separate contrivance or 
component part of rear lamp. 











Road surface at 100 feet_ 
42 inches at 75 feet_- 





Approved type- 





Yellow or red_ 
interes aa 


500 feet. 






Vehicles so constructed or loaded as 
to prevent hand signals from being 
visible both to the front and rear. 





Not required by law 


If included in equipment, stop lights 
must be in good working order. 


Must be within 25 percent. 

174 inches lle~= soe 2e--< =. 

Hand brake must be adequate to con- 
trol movement and to stop and hold 
vehicle. 


Emergency vehicles_ 
Must operate properly while engine is 
running and headlamps on, Must 


not emit unreasonably loud or harsh 
sound, 





GN Cr esse oS 

Cars used with house trailers or cars 
so loaded as to interfere with rear 
vision require outside mirror. 


Must not be excessive_..__..__....-.. 
Mechanism must not be loose or worn. 
Springs must not be weak. 


Must have no stickers or posters upon 
it other than those provided for by 
law. Glass must not be broken, 
cracked, or show any discolored 
patch of more than 3 inches in 
diameter in front of operator or ex- 
tending more than 3 inches from the 
frame. All cars manufactured after 
July 1, 1935, must be equipped with 
approved safety g)ass in doors, 
windows, and windshield. 

ae ined Must be in good working 
order. 





Registration certificate must agree 
with registration plate. 


Plates must be unobscured by bump- 
ers or any other part of the car or 
attachments thereto. 


Bottom of each plate must be hori- 
zontal and not less than 15 nor more 
than 48 inches above the ground. 





uch ¢o! 
any tire is liable to blow out. Tread 
psy not be worn down to 1 or 2 
plies. 





Plates must be 
mutilated, an 


pay legible, un- 
unobseured by 

bumper, bumper cleat, trunk, or 
other object. 

Plate must be securely fastened to 


Plate holder. Plates must not be 
encased in glass, cellophane, or other 
panerereny or semitransparent ma- 





Vehicles must be equipped with 
muffler. FE 43 el and 


ana tightly Gas 
or other 
similar devices forbidden. 





Approved type__. 





All vehicles for which directional 
signals are required. 


Must show red or yellow. Must be 
visible for 100 feet in normal sunlight. 


Proper candle power_..-.-.-------_-.. 

Filament unsagged, bulbs undis- 
colored. 

Clean, uncracked 


Unden ted, highly polished, not rusted_ 


Horizontal at 25 feet 






Both headlights must light on both 
driving and depressed conditions. 































Vehicles so constructed or loaded as to 
prevent hand or arm signal from 
being visible to the rear, 


Approved type 


All vehicles for which directional sig- 
nals are required. 


If included in equipment must illum- 
nats at slightest pressure on brake 
al. 




















4 Dither hand or service. Hand and service brake combined must stop vehicle in 30 feet at 20 miles per hour. 


Special tests given for mechanism of 
air brakes or vacuum - controlled 
brakes. 





Proper candle pow 





Uncracked, un 


Good condition 





tone 
Extreme left_ 
500 feet. 







More than 30 feet - - -- 
More than 80 inches-- 








Horizontal near top-- 
More than 20 feet 


2. =f 

1 each side, front and rear 

500 feet from side.__________ 

Reflectors may be used in lieu of side 
marker lamps. 








Must be unblemished and permit 
clear and unobstructed view. 


Must be correct-._........-.------.... 

Not to exceed 214 inches at rim of wheel_| 

Entire mechanism must be free from 
wear and Jost motion. 


Must be unobstructed and must not 
be so cracked or discolored as to in- 
terfere with the driver’s vision. 





Uncracked, unbroken, good re! 
quality. 


Vebicle must not “shimmy” or wander, 
as disclosed by road test. 
“Must be free from broken 

parts. 





Must be free from discoloration, 
cracks, or breaks. All new vehicles 





Required replacements must be 
made with approved-type safety 
glass. Special inspection report 
made of any discoloration extending 
distance of 3 inches or more from 
bottom, top, or sides. 


Required. Must be so constructed as 
to be controlled cr operated by 
driver. Must be in good working 
order. When equipped with 2 
wipers both must operate. Blades 
must clean an arc of at least 7 inches 
ae must be free of rubber deteriora- 

ion. 

Registration card must agree with en- 
gine and serial numbers. 


Plates must be clearly legible and un- |_ 
obscured by bumpers, fender guards, 
or other equipment, 







of weakness such as deep cuts, 
bruises, or ruptures. At least 2 
tires must have tread with no cord 
fabric showing. 


ia stee ieminic hn on hase .--| Exhaust system must be free of leak- |_ 


age in manifold, kets, mufiler, 
and exhaust line, xe . 


must be equipped ‘with approved 
safety glass. 


Required. Must be so constructed 
as to be controlled or operated by 
the driver. Must be in good work- 


ing condition. 











safe 
not liable to blow out, 





21 or 32 ; 
Free from discoloration_- 








Approved type. 2-2-2 2.5.26 aaeee 


Approved type. 































Either 21 or 32. 
All filaments must burn. 


Clean, uncracked, unbroken. 


Approved type. Clean and highly 
polfshed. 


Horizontal at 24 feet. 











vehicle with exception of red light on 
emergency vehicles and clearance 
lights on trucks. 





50 feet- 

































Must give clear visibility to the oper- 
ator at all times. Truck mirrors 
must be at least 5 inches in diameter. 


Any play should be adjusted_-________ 

Must be sufficiently strong as not to 
indicate any possibility of breaking 
under ordinary conditions, 


All old inspection stickers must be re- 
moved from windshield, 


42 inches at 75 feet. 
200 feet, 


Approved type. All contacts good 


Red. 
White. 


300 feet. 

50 feet. 

Lens clean, uncracked, unbroken. 
Bulbs 6 candlepower. Clean electri- 
eal contacts. 


84 inches or more. 
Do. 


Green. 

Red. 

2. 

Richt and left top 

300 feet. Bulbs, 6 candlepower. 


Red lights must not be visible from 
front nor green from rear. 


Vehicles for which extreme body width 
extends beyond steering column 24 
inches. 


Approved type. Lenses must be clean, 
unecracked, unbroken. Electrical 
contacts must be good. Manual 
switch must be proven by pilot light. 
Device must indicate both turns and 
a stop. 


All vehicles for which directional sig- 
nals are required, unless stop signal 
is part of such device. 

Must operate before maximum brake 
pressure is applied. When used in 
connection with signaling device, 
must be proven by pilot light. 


25 feet. 
50 feet.2 


45 feet. 
50 feet. 


75 feet. 
50 feet.2 


200 feet. 
Emergency vehicles, 


Approved type. Good order and se- 
curely fastened to vehicle. 


All. 


200 feet. 

Approved size and type. Closed 
vehicles or those having rear windows 
obstructed must have outside mirror. 


Tio-rod boits, king pins, pitman arms, 
knuckles, ete., must carry cotter pins, 
lock nuts, or some method adequately 
preventing their disconnection. 

No diffusion may extend more than 3 
inches above base of windshield. 
Signs, posters, and other nontrans- 
parent matter prohibited. Multiple 
cracks or cracks in which the glass is 
shattered are not permitted. Ve- 
hicles manufactured after Jan. 1, 
1636, must be equipped with ap- 
proved safety glass, 





Required. Must be in good mechan- 
ical condition. 





Plates must be free from dirt or grease 
and must be clearly visible and not 
obscured by bumpers or accessories. 


Plate must be securely fastened 
not to swing. Bottom of plate 


late 
must not be less than 14 inches shove 
ground. 





Required. Must be so constructed 
as to be controlled or operated b: the 


operator of the vehicle. Must be of 
approved type. 
Plates must be free from foreign mat- 


ter, clearly legible, and uno 
by bumpers, bumperettes, brackets, 
or accessories, 

Plates must be ely, bolted in such 
& manner as to prevent swinging. 
Plate must not be less than 12 inahes 
above ground, 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


DrEPaRTMENT oF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, January 14, 1938. 
The Speaker or THE House or REPRESENTATIVES. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: There is transmitted herewith a report en- 
titled “Case Histories of Fatal Highway Accidents.” This is the fifth 
of a series of reports based upon investigations conducted by this 
Department under authority of the act of June 23, 1936 (Publis, 
No. 768, 74th Cong.), which authorized $75,000 for a study of traffic 
conditions and measures for their improvement. 

Other reports in the series deal with the following subjects: Non- 
uniformity of State Motor-Vehicle Traffic Laws, Skilled Investigation 
at the Scene of the Accident Needed to Develop Causes, Inadequacy 
of State Motor-Vehicle Accident Reporting, Official Inspection of 
Vehicles, and The Accident-Prone Driver. 

Very truly yours, 
H. A. Wauvace, Secretary. 


V 





LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Bureau OF Pusric Roaps, 
| Washington, January 10, 1938. 
The Secretary or AGRICULTURE. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: In accordance with the requirements of the 
act of June 23, 1936 (Public, No. 768, 74th Cong.), which authorized 
$75,000 for a study of traffic conditions and measures for their im- 
provement, intensive studies have been made by this Bureau in coop- 
eration with agencies of recognized standing in the field of traffic 
safety. 

The results of these investigations have been included in a series 
of six reports. The fifth of the series entitled “Case Histories of 
Fatal Highway Accidents,” is submitted herewith. Other reports in 
the series deal with the following subjects: Nonuniformity of State 
Motor-Vehicle Traffic Laws, Skilled Investigation at the Scene of 
the Accident Needed to Develop Causes, Inadequacy of State Motor- 
Vehicle Accident Reporting, Official Inspection of Vehicles, and The 
Accident-Prone Driver. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas H. MacDonatp, 
Chief of Bureau. 
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CASE HISTORIES OF FATAL HIGHWAY ACCIDENTS 


The inadequacy of summarized accident data published by the 
various States and cities prompted this attempt to explore the possi- 
bilities of studying accident causes through detailed case histories 
compiled from official sources. Case histories of 1,715 fatal highway 
accidents were taken from official records in the States of Connecti- 
cut, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Rhode Island, and the cities of Cincinnati and Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Chicago and Evanston, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Louisville, 
Ky.; Milwaukee, Wis.; and South Bend, Ind. In some cases the 
official records were supplemented by information from outside 
sources. The reports were confined to accidents that occurred in 
1936 in order to give a cross section of the year’s fatal accidents in 
each State or city. 

The purpose of the research was to obtain as much information as 
possible concerning the fundamental factors involved in highway 
accidents and any possible light on accident-prevention measures. It 
was necessarily assumed, of course, that the facts were as reported, 
except where there were inconsistencies or contradictions. Although 
it is proposed to conduct a detailed statistical analysis of the in- 
formation at a later date, and a portion of the reports have, for the 
purposes of this report, been subjected to a partial statistical review, 
the principal object of assembling a large number of case studies was 
to get away from a mere mechanical summarization in the direction 
of more definite human factors and relationships. 

Each story, compiled after a study of all the available pertinent 
data, such as reports of the police, coroner, motor-vehicle inspector, 
the operator or individuals involved, and witnesses, court action, and 
newspaper accounts, seeks to show as clearly as possible the circum- 
stances—physical, mechanical, and human—that resulted in a specific 
accident. It is only by reading over these stories in detail that the 
contributing factor and the resulting actions of police and motor- 
vehicle inspectors can be clearly impressed on the mind. It is hoped 
that this collection will show some of the weak spots in highway 
transportation safety factors in the various States today, and leave 
some suggestions of the remedies that must be applied if loss of life 
is to be curtailed. 

FINDINGS 


(1) Some significant factors in the existing accident situation can 
be evaluated by analysis of existing public records. Other factors 
will require special research and analysis of technical investigations 
as they occur. In the former category may be placed the relative 
frequency of different kinds of accidents, effects of darkness, ages of 
persons involved, and effects of physical conditions. In the latter are 
the relation of speed to accidents, drivers’ attitudes, condition of 
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vehicles and how circumstances must combine to produce conditions 
resulting in accidents. 

(2) Relatively few accidents can fairly be charged to any one act 
or condition. Accidents generally result from multiple contributing 
circumstances, an average of nearly three important factors having 
been found to contribute toward each accident. é ; 

(3) Great leniency, lack of uniformity in disciplinary action, and 
frequently the absence of any such action are apparent in the cases 
studied. . 

(4) The data of accidents when drawn from even the best avail- 
able records are generally inadequate to show all conditions of the 
accident, especially with respect to the vehicle and the highway. 


STATISTICAL REVIEW 


A partial statistical review was made of the 892 accident reports 


which had been summarized up to May 12, approximately half of the 


entire number of cases compiled during the course of the survey. 


The purpose of this statistical review was twofold. First, it was’ 
desired to ascertain whether the selected sample of accident cases’ 
was reasonably representative of all the fatal accidents occurring in) 
the United States during 1936; and, second, it was desired to evalu-’ 
ate roughly the relative order of importance of the several accident 


causes, and of the various types of accidents. 
COMPARISONS WITH STATISTICS REPRESENTATIVE OF 
NATIONAL CONDITIONS 


The following graphs have been prepared for the purpose of com-' 
paring certain features. of the accidents investigated in this study? 
with the figures reflecting national conditions. The comparisons 


were made for test purposes only and many have no particular sig- 


nificance otherwise. Because of incomplete and inconsistent report-' 


ing of accident data by States and political subdivisions, for the 


whole country, only estimates are available regarding accidents and) 
their nature. The source of the figures used was the recent publica-' 
tion of the Travelers’ Insurance Co. of Hartford, Conn., entitled: 


“You Bet Your Life.” Exact agreement in all respects between the 


sample data and the estimates for the country cannot be expected, 
since no attempt was made to select cases by types in strict accord: 
ance with the proportions by types in general estimates. For exam- 


ple, if the sample contains a too large proportion of urban or rural 
accidents, differences may be expected in any comparisons in which 
the type of accident is influenced by the locality. Accidents involv- 
ing pedestrians or those caused by violation of traffic-signal indica- 
tions are in all probability more frequent in urban areas. 

Despite the method of selection, which required the collection of 
data from areas in which the most satisfactory reports were avail- 
able, and which limited the cases to those with practically complete 
information as to the circumstances surrounding the accidents, the 
892 cases studied appear to present a reasonably true picture of the 
accident situation. So close was the similarity between these acci- 
dents and the estimates for the country in the various respects in 
which they could be compared that there can be little doubt that the 
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1,715 cases compiled in the complete study constitute a reasonably 
representative sample of all fatal accidents. 

\ Distribution by hour of the day—Of the 892 accident reports 
‘compiled, the time of occurrence could be determined in 886 cases. 
Nationwide figures for the hourly distribution of fatal accidents 
were not available, but it was possible to compare the hours of occur- 
rence of these 886 fatal accidents with the estimated number of per- 
sons killed in motor-vehicle accidents by hours. In using “persons 
killed” instead of “fatal accidents” the reasonable assumption that 
‘the number of fatalities per accident is uniform throughout the day 
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must be accepted. Nosegregation by hours of persons killed between 
1 and 6 in the morning was available, so the average figures for those 
hours were used. Figure 1 shows the close agreement between the 
data from the two sources. 

Distribution by day of the week.—Figure 2 shows the distribution, 
by the days of the week, of the accidents considered in this analysis, 
and also the distribution for estimated persons killed in motor- 
vehicle accidents in the entire country in 1936. It will be seen that 
the two compare favorably, although in this case it must be assumed 
that the number of fatalities per fatal accident does not vary with 
the day of the week. 

Distribution by accident type—Figure 3 shows a comparison be- 
tween the estimated fatalities occurring throughout the country and 
those analyzed in this study with respect to the types of accidents in 
which they occurred. The proportion of pedestrian accidents is con-. 
siderably in excess of the estimated proportion for the country as a 
whole, due, very likely, to the inclusion in the sample of an over- 
large proportion of urban accidents, and perhaps influenced also by 
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the fact that reports were collected largely from the more populous 
industrial States where there may well be more than an average num- 
ber of pedestrians on the rural highways. The deficiency in reports 
of collisions with railroad trains is probably due to the fact that only 
accidents where complete reports were available were included; and 
it is seldom that the operator or passengers of a motor vehicle can 
submit reports following a fatal grade-crossing wreck. The differ- 
ence between the figures for noncollision accidents is not readily 
explainable. 

Despite these differences, however, it is felt that the distribution is 
reasonably close to that of estimates for all fatalities. 
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FIGURE 2.—COMPARISON OF DAILY DISTRIBUTION OF ACCIDENTS IN SAMPLE WITH 
ToTAL FATALITIES FOR THE UNITED STATES. 





Distribution by type of vehicle-—Of the 1,091 vehicles involved in 
these accidents, the reports identified all but 25 as to their types. 
Figure 4 shows a comparison of these vehicles with the estimate of 
those involved in all fatal accidents throughout the country. Here 
a very close agreement is found, the greatest difference being in the 
item “Taxicabs.” The fact that 2 percent of the vehicles identified 
in the study were taxis against a national average of 0.9 is undoubt- 
edly explained by the overlarge proportion of city accidents included 
in the sample. The relative frequency of occurrence of the various 
types of vehicles is no index to their relative safety, since the total 
vehicle mileage accumulated by each type is not known. 
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Distribution of drivers by ages and experience.—Close agreement 
between the ages of the drivers involved in fatal accidents investi- 
gated in this study, and estimated figures for the entire country is 
evidenced in figure 5. The age groups are necessarily broad, since 
classification by smaller groups is not possible from the national 
figures. Included in this study were 1,041 drivers, as compared with 
41,720 in the country as a whole. 
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FIGURE 3.—COMPARISON BETWEEN FATALITIES IN SAMPLE AND TOTAL FOR THE 
UNITED STATES WITH RESPECT TO THEIR DISTRIBUTION BY TYPES. 


Figure 5 also compares the driving experience of 900 of the drivers 
involved in the accidents investigated here with the estimated ex- 
perience of drivers involved in all fatal accidents. Again there is 
very close agreement between the two. 

Distribution of drivers by sex.—Of the drivers involved in the ac- 
cidents investigated in this study, 6 percent were female, as against 
an estimated average of 6.1 percent for the country asa whole. Aside 
from their close agreement, these figures have no significance since 
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FIGURE 4.—COMPARISON BETWEEN FATAL ACCIDENTS IN SAMPLE AND TOTAL FOR THE 
UNITED STATES WITH RESPECT TO THE TYPE OF VEHICLE INVOLVED. 
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I’ IGURE 5.—COMPARISON BETWEEN ACCIDENTS IN SAMPLE AND TOTAL FOR THE UNITED 
STATES WITH RESPECT TO THE AGE AND EXPERIENCE OF THE Drivers INVOLVED. 
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it is not known what percentage of the total vehicle mileage is 
driven by women. 


CIRCUMSTANCES SURROUNDING THE ACCIDENTS 


The 892 accidents considered in this preliminary statistical review, 
classified into their various types, were compared with the distribu- 
tion of all motor-vehicle fatalities in figure 3. This classification is 
shown in more detail in table 1. 


TABLE 1.—Distribution of 892 fatal accidents by type of accident 
Soe Ee ee a a si ee ee i red 


Type of accident Number | Percent Type of accident Number | Percent 
Collision with— Collision with—Continued. 

IPEGESTRIAnie so ae es be 539 60. 4 HaANEORG tal ee ee 5 0.6 
Other motor vehicle______ 178 20. 0 Horse-drawn vehicle__.__- 2 0. 2 
Bixed.obiect. 6222. 3 . 82 OF le ieNoncollision- 23-222. 2 ee 44 5.0 
IBICY ClO. tae ee ee 25 2.8 —_—— 

Streetcars=. 39 aval osm & 11 iby PROtal = eee eieeere. be 892 100. 0 
Pisvivenicles 2s. a.. 2) 6 ON7, 


_—-_— 





The most significant feature of this tabulation is the high per- 
centage of pedestrian fatalities. It is more likely of course that a 
collision between a motor vehicle and a pedestrian will result in a 
fatality than would a collision between two vehicles, or between a 
vehicle and a fixed object. Nevertheless, it appears that pedestrians 
must be unduly exposed to accidents, a possibility which is clearly 
impressed on the mind by a reading of the case histories accumu- 
lated during the course of the study. Particularly noticeable is the 
large number of pedestrian fatalities at night, a feature which will 
be subject to a thorough analysis in the statistical review of the en- 
tire 1,715 cases. In this connection a study of all accidents by hours, 
although not classified as to pedestrian and other types (see fig. 1) 
shows that 66 percent of the fatal accidents occur during the hours 
of darkness. The exact import of this high percentage of night 
accidents cannot be determined, since the percentage of vehicle 
mileage driven at night is not known. However, the figure is particu- 
larly striking when it is considered that the total travel at night is 
certainly less than that during the daylight hours. 

Distribution of fatalities by class of individual—In the 892 acci- 
dents investigated, 965 fatalities occurred, an average of 1.08 per acci- 
dent. ‘These fatalities were distributed among the individuals in- 
volved as shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Distribution of fatalities, by class of individual 





Class of individual] Number | Percent Class of individual Number | Percent 
IRedestrians =e a 555 Dale lay, venicleriderss + ss 255.08 7 0.7 
‘Passeneerstieees- wee ees = 216 22.4 || Occupants of other vehicles___ 2 a2 
LIV Orss = Ss eee 157 16.3 ee ee | eee eee 
BiCYClO TIGCrse sees ee eae 28 2.9 OLGlet tn oat see meee re 965 100. 0 





Significant in this tabulation are, of course, the pedestrian fatali- 
ties. It is perhaps not equally significant, but certainly of interest 
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that 22.4 percent of the persons killed or fatally injured were pas- 
sengers, while but 16.8 percent were drivers. This apparent differ- 
ence between the hazard to passengers and to drivers cannot be ac- 
curately evaluated since the ratio of the number of passengers to 
drivers in the vehicles involved in these accidents is not known. How 
ever, since surveys in various sections of the country, including both 
urban and rural areas show an average of about two occupants (in- 
cluding the driver) per vehicle, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
it is about one-third more dangerous to be a passenger than a driver 

An investigation of the accidents of the types likely to result in 
the fatality of an occupant of the vehicle, and in which it was defi- 
nitely known that the drivers were accompanied by passengers 
showed that of 277 fatalities, but 59 were drivers. This ratio of pas- 
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FIGURE 6.—DISTRIBUTION OF PEDESTRIAN FATALITIES BY AGE GROUPS 


senger to driver fatalities of nearly 4 to 1 seems distinctly out of 
proportion to what might reasonably be expected to be the ratio of 
passengers to drivers. 

Pedestrian fatalities —Of the 555 pedestrians killed in these acci- 
dents, the ages of 542 were reported. The distribution of these fatal- 
ities by 5-year age groups, as shown in figure 6, is startling. Sixteen 
percent of those killed are under 10 years of age, while people 45 
years of age and over account for 60 percent of all pedestrian fatali- 
ties, leaving but 24 percent of the fatalities occurring in the age 
group 10 to 44 years, inclusive, which includes 57.5 percent of the 
country’s population. The comparison is more striking in the case 
of narrower groups. Over 25 percent of the persons killed were 65 
years of age or more, while that same group represents but 5.4 per- 
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cent of the population. At the other extreme, fatalities in the age 
group 15 to 24 years, representing 18.3 percent of the population, 
were but 3.3 percent of the total pedestrian fatalities. 

Many reasons may be advanced for these discrepancies, but, as in 
other instances, it must be remembered that here, too, there is no 
record of the number of pedestrians in the various age groups, and 
without that the relative hazard in the various groups cannot be 
evaluated. However, it must be recognized that younger children 
are prone to heedlessness and lack the judgment which should come 
with maturity. That not only unwitting but deliberate misconduct 
on their part often leads to tragic consequences is clearly evidenced 
in the case histories developed in this study. 

Various reasons may also be advanced for the high fatality rate 
among the older pedestrians. First, merely by virtue of their ad- 
vanced age, injuries and shock of an accident undoubtedly are more 
apt to result fatally than in the case of younger people. Further- 
more, a gradual decline of alertness and slowing of reactions with 
advancing age may account for accidents younger persons could 
have avoided. It may also be argued that a sort of personal inertia 
makes it difficult for elderly people, reared in an age of slower travel, 
to adjust themselves to the dangers of fast-moving traffic. Can it be, 
for example, that these older pedestrians, who can see an oncoming 
car by its headlights at night as well as or even better than in the 
daytime, do not appreciate that though they are plainly evident in 
daylight they are invisible from any considerable distance at night? 
To the extent that this personal inertia influences the action of pedes- 
trians we may expect a reduction in pedestrian accidents as time goes 
on and those reared in the age of slower travel decrease in number. 
Regardless of the reasons for the extraordinary fatality rate in the 
lowest and highest age groups, the fact remains that in the preven- 
tion of accidents among people in those particular classifications lies 
the greatest opportunity for reduction in motor-vehicle fatalities. 

The importance of the pedestrian in the fatal accident problem may 
be seen even more graphically in the following tabulation, which 
shows the ratio of pedestrian fatalities to all fatalities by various age 
groups. 


Ratio of pedestrian fatalities to total fatalities by age groups 


Pedestrian fatalities Pedestrian fatalities 
Age group as a percentage of Age group as a percentage of 
total fatalities total fatalities 

Warder Z0ty6arsee =e eee eee GOF2 45 to 49 *vyearsecs2 see SELLE L eae 70.8 
20eLORZINV GATS sso gies es is! LOZbalis 50 t0,04 Vearsees 2a 74.0 
ZOILOTLUGV CATS eee ese SFO OO LO OD, VOdlS 2 oes. eee eee ce (oat 
SOMOm4 Vearssee- seems See EP! AS a2 GOMCO G40VCalSen sence ek eo ca eeee 88. 2 
SOLCOWSU.VOATS. ee ee eS 5 AS Os mOol a0 Verses oe eee ee Le 84. 6 
AOMO 442y Garson. were eas S 50. 8 


This tabulation shows that the high fatality rate in the older age 
groups is almost entirely due to the pedestrian fatalities. Over three- 
fourths of all the people 45 years of age or older who were killed in 
the accidents investigated in this study were pedestrians. 
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The drivers of the vehicles involved—Complete data were not 
available regarding each of the 1,093 drivers involved in the accidents 
studied. The ages and experience of the drivers for whom this in- 
formation was known is presented in figure 5, in which the figures 
obtained in this study were compared with national estimates. The 
figures on drivers’ experience, showing that over 95 percent of the 
drivers had driven for at least a year is quite significant. Although 
it can of course be argued that time alone is not a conclusive measure 
of experience, that even after years of driving a person may not be 
sufficiently experienced to act properly in a situation confronting 
him for the first time, the preponderance of operators who have had 
at least a year’s driving seems to indicate rather conclusively that 
lack of experience plays but a small part in the accident problem. 

The age groups used in figure 5 were necessarily broad to permit 
comparison with the national estimates. More detailed information 
regarding the ages of the drivers involved in the accidents investi- 
gated in this study is presented in table 3. 


TABLE 3.—Distribution of drivers, by age groups 








Drivers involvedin Drivers involved in 
fatal accidents fatal accidents 
Age group Lae een eee LS Age group 

Number | Percent Number | Percent 
Wander 20 vearsi. 252,222. - 81 eDAlie DOSLO DA Oars = aoe hae oe ee 37 3.6 
ZU LOPZARY OAT Soe eee ne ees 235 DeaGe | OOLLORD OY CALS ae eee ee ee 24 Aq 
Ai CORZDVeCars= see) eas PRE 182 7. DEN 660: bOlG4 fy Carse 265 Jee, eee 25 2.4 
BORO Bde Oars ke ae oe ee 153 14.7 || 65 years and over._------._-__ 22 Jal 
BO, L039" VCaTS = _ 2822. 2 Fe Pye 1a ws 
40;to 44-vears 2s 2 304 ee 94 9.0 Ota eas ee eee eee 1, 040 100. 0 
SDiC0'49 VATS ene ee eee 65 6.3 








It is of interest that 235, or 22.6 percent, of the drivers were in the 
age group 20-24 years. ‘The miles driven by the operators in the 
various age groups are not known. However, it is unreasonable to 
suppose that the 20-24-year group drives 30 percent more miles than 
the group next highest in accidents, or 50 percent more than the 30-34- 
year group, which is third highest in accidents, although those figures 
represent the respective ratios of accidents occurring in these age 
groups. With the factor of experience apparently eliminated by the 
facts brought out in figure 5, it appears that age is a significant 
factor in the liability of a driver to accidents. Again it must be 
emphasized that while this thought is based on what appear to be 
reasonable assumptions, the relative liability cannot be evaluated 
without a knowledge of the mileage driven by the drivers of various 
ages, 

Relation of driver to owner of vehicle-—The relation between the 
drivers and owners of vehicles of various types is shown in table 4. 
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TABLE 4.—Relation between driver and owner of vehicles involved in fatal 











accidents 
a ee ee 
Trucks and 
Passenger cars tractor. trucks Other 
Driver 

Number] Percent |Number| Percent |Number| Percent 

Owner ee Nn ee one ES eg ee ee te 489 60. 9 31 14.9 15 26.8 
Hricnadrowner- sees Mocens 6 sates eS 206 Dorr 15 Thos 2 3.6 
Employee of owner 20 . eile IS 33 4.1 138 66. 7 35 62.5 
Relative of Owners sees 2 gn eee 18 Doo Me eewe keys eepeees| 5 tte te ID war en 
Feomter Vie Bisa eS eA). 1 CAL ee Se = | PAE an TOT ee ee 
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FIGURE 7.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE AND FEMALE DRIVERS BY TYPE OF ACCIDENT 


It is to be expected that most of the drivers of trucks were em- 
ployees of the owners, and also, since the classification “other” in- 
cludes taxicabs and busses, that the same is true in that classification 
as well. It is striking, however, to find that 25.7 percent of the 
passenger vehicles involved in these accidents were driven by friends 
of the owners. It seems entirely unreasonable to expect that a quar- 
ter of all passenger cars are driven by owners’ friends; so it appears 
that these “borrowers” are much more liable to accidents than are 
the owners. Unfamiliarity with the vehicle is immediately sug- 
gested, but a reading of the case histories compiled in the study 

_makes one wonder whether, in addition, these same “borrowers” are 
not as a class less responsible than are car owners. 
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Sex of drivers —It has been stated that but 6.0 percent of the ve- 
hicles involved in these accidents were driven by women. Figure 7 
shows the distribution of male and female drivers by accident ‘types. 
Although there were but 66 women involved, the similarity of their 
distribution by accident types is remarkably close to the distribution 
of the male drivers. It appears therefore that the type of accident 
is not a function of the sex of the drivers. 

Disciplinary action—Although the principal purposes of this 
study were to analyze the causes of accidents and the circumstances 
under which they occurred, opportunity was offered during the 
preparation of the case histories to compile the records of the dis- 
ciplinary action taken by the courts and the motor-vehicle depart- 
ments. 

A review of these case histories creates a very definite impression 
that the penalties imposed by the courts are seldom in reasonable 
proportion to the offenses. Criticism in this respect should not be 
interpreted as implying laxity on the part of the officials. Rather 
the failure to inflict proper punishment is due to the difficulty of ob- 
taining evidence, admissible in court under the rules of evidence, 
sufficient to convict and perhaps also to the lack of a criminal code 
designed to fit present-day motor-vehicle-accident cases. The court 
action in accidents involving 905 drivers is tabulated in table 5. 


TABLE 5.—Court action in fatal motor-vehicle-accident cases 





Cases 
Action taken 
Number |} Percent 


INO: TeCOr GiOhany: action see. oan eee ee ee ee ee Eee 399 44.1 
CASES DO DFOSRCULENs ate ct eee teaacee coe cone oe nn cere re eee ac ree A. eee 186 20. 6 
asta 06 prossede. ss Says ae Sn se Eo Te ee ea 35 3.9 
Cases disniisead 220 Ee Se eh ee oO Ee hg eer Be AIS 2 PD 8 95 10.5 
Deengant judge Wowie yor ono. eee ee eo ee ea tee Ee 33 3.6 
Defendant finecds) 2. = ee CO ae Ee a aes eee eee ee 95 10.5 
Hine remitted: aeet saw 55 ee ae he I eR ee en oe 2 $2 
Vell sentenceless thanmmontn ss to Ne ee oe ee ee 1 1 
JalLeantence and nder 6 nionthsstosc4. eb RE OR CRA ere 10 el 
Jail sontence.6-and ander 12 monthss, 722.8.) eee ee Ae eee ee li ee, 
Jail eentence liyearior moress.: ee eee a Ee 2 eee 6 ii 
J diisentence suspended Yi) -6-> Seren Ps OE oh ee 20 2a 
ashe DORON) 867k 2, oe ae. ee Ee Pe a Ee eee oe 12 1h? 

TD OVA ae eae ree Re Set Tree ret te ter © Peterlee ee eee 905 100, 0 








Of the 905 drivers involved in these fatal accidents, only 28 served 
time in jail and but 95 paid fines. Over 86 percent were not penalized 
by the courts In any way. 

The action of the motor-vehicle departments of four States from 
which reports of 614 cases were collected is summarized in table 6. 
The number of drivers against whom action was taken exceeds the 
number of cases somewhat, as In certain instances action was taken 
against more than one driver. 
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TABLE 6.—Action of motor-vehicle departments in fatal-accident cases 





Drivers 
Action taken 
Number | Percent 














Wiaeecosa Ovany Aachlonstt tee). sai, . Sree Cee soy add ie Lege ene 57 8.9 
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With no attempt to judge whether the severity of the penalties 
imposed was in proportion to the offenses committed, it does seem 
evident that the motor-vehicle departments, unhampered by the rules 
of evidence, and actually existing because of the problems of present- 
day traffic, can at least take the positive action that courts so fre- 
quently find impossible. Only 11.5 percent of the drivers escaped 
the forfeiture of their rights to drive for at least a short period, 
while the driving privileges of one-third were either suspended for 6 
months or more or revoked entirely. 


SUMMARY 


By a comparison of figures developed from slightly more than 
half the accidents investigated in this study with similar figures 
estimated for all fatal accidents occurring throughout the United 
States in 1936, it was established that the sample is reasonably repre- 
sentative of fatal accidents generally. A limited analysis of various 
factors, possible of summarization from the detailed reports as- 
sembled for this study but not generally available from the usual 
published reports, indicates very definitely the value of a complete 
statistical review of the entire 1,715 cases, by means of a tabulating- 
ecard analysis. Many significant features concerning the circum- 
stances under which accidents of various types occur undoubtedly 
would be disclosed. It is also evident that our courts as now consti- 
tuted cannot deal adequately with the drivers involved in fatal acci- 
dents. The motor-vehicle departments, although restricted as to puni- 
tive measures, can and do take more positive action toward the control 
of the drivers than do the courts. 


THE CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 


The primary purpose of this research was to study in detail all of 
the conditions surrounding each accident in an effort to analyze the 
causes. Such an investigation was limited to the reports available 
in the motor-vehicle departments; and analysis of the actual acci- 
dents was of course impossible. Therefore the causes assigned by the 
various investigators depended upon the material available regard- 
ing the circumstances of the accidents, and on their judgment as to 
the reliability of the often conflicting stories of the individuals 
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involved. No effort was made to assign any one violation of the law 
or of good driving practice as the principal cause. Rather, any act 
or condition that may logically have contributed to the occurrence of 
the accident was recorded as a cause, with no attempt to assign one 
as the most significant. 
This analysis showed that although many accidents may be attrib- 
uted legally or morally to but one negligent or faulty action on the 
part of a person involved, by far the majority were the result of a 
combination of causes, the elimination of any one of which would 
have prevented the accident. For the 892 accidents for which the 
reports were reviewed, 2,524 causes were tabulated, an average of 
nearly 8 per accident. The distribution of these causes is shown in 


the following tabulation: 
Number of 
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In considering these causes, certain factors must be borne in mind. 
First, the causes were assigned by the individual investigators, based 
on their interpretation of the various reports for each accident. Sec- 
ond, some of the causes are difficult to differentiate one from another, 
as for instance excessive speed and negligence. Third, in many cases 
the particular action became the cause of an accident only because 
of the circumstances under which it occurred. Comments 6n partic- 
ular causes appear below. 

Speed excessive for conditions.—This item appears most frequently 
in the list of accident causes. That a great many accidents are 
caused by high speed is immediately suggested. Yet in reading the 
reports, it becomes apparent that in most cases the speed was not par- 
ticularly high, but was too high for the particular conditions ob- 
taining at the time of the accident. Some accidents were reported in 
which it is evident that even 10 to 15 miles per hour was an excessive 
speed for the conditions. To carry the factor of speed in accidents 
to an absurd conclusion, it may be argued that accidents can occur 
only as a result of excessive speed, for without motion of one body 
relative to another there could be no collision. Yet the fact remains 
that many accidents occur at relatively low speeds that are consid- 
ered safe by the operator but are too high for conditions that should 
be recognized as hazardous. 

Pedestrian’s condition and pedestrian’s faulty action—Under 
pedestrian’s condition are included intoxication, and also impair- 
ment of the use of faculties by old age or physical defects. Often 
the faulty action is inspired by the pedestrian’s condition. The two 
are difficult to separate, but the distinction was made, in the best 
judgment of investigators, wherever possible. In many cases, both 
factors entered. 
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Driver’s negligence and driver’s faulty action—As in the case of 
excessive speed, negligence may be construed as entering into every 
accident. Under the definition of negligence—“failure to exercise 
the care that the circumstances justly demand” *—nearly every acci- 
dent must be the result of someone’s negligence. Excessive speed, 
for example, is the failure to exercise due care in that respect. It 
is similarly difficult to differentiate in certain cases between a negli- 
gent driver and one who acts in a faulty manner. As an illustration 
of the demarcation between the two, consider a driver crossing rail- 
road tracks unprotected by a watchman, but with an adequate warn- 
ing device. A collision resulting from the failure of the driver 
to heed the warning would be considered as arising from negligence. 
Yet, had the driver stopped, as did one who was fatally injured in 
a grade-crossing accident investigated in this study, and after as- 
suring himself that his way was clear, driven directly into the path 
of an approaching train, his action, under the definition used in this 
study, would be faulty and not negligent. Again, the differentiation 
is based on the best judgment of the investigator. 

Poor visibility—Poor visibility must be linked with excessive 
speed before it can be a cause of an accident. Although lack of 
visibility in itself cannot be a factor, a sudden change in the visi- 
bility may make excessive a speed that immediately before was rea- 
sonable. Abundant evidence of this effect will be found in the acci- 
dent reports that follow. A driver may be operating at a speed that 
is reasonable under the conditions he has been encountering, involv- 
ing perhaps the meeting of a series of cars with properly focused 
hghts, when suddenly he is confronted by a car with brilliant out- 
of-focus lights. His reasonable speed becomes excessive for the con- 
dition of temporary blindness. In cases of accidents occurring under 
such circumstances, both poor visibility and excessive speed are listed 
as causes. 

Temporary hazards in the roadway.—This title is given such con- 
ditions as children playing on or alongside the pavement, or pedes- 
trians the driver can see and should recognize as a potential accident 
source. Persons darting unexpectedly into or directly in front of a 
vehicle are not included in this category. While the failure to use 
due caution in view of a temporary hazard of this nature is construed 
as negligence on the part of the driver, an accident often occurs, even 
with the exercise of reasonable caution by the driver, as in the case 
of a pedestrian, who was seen by the driver, and who apparently saw 
the vehicle yet walked directly into the path of the vehicle and was 
killed. As in the case of poor visibility, a temporary hazard cannot 
in itself be the cause of an accident. It must be coupled with negli- 
gence or faulty action on someone’s part to produce an accident. 


INDIVIDUAL CASE HISTORIES 


It is believed that a careful reading of a large number of individ- 
ual case histories will give a much clearer realization of the accident 
problem in present-day highway traffic than any impersonal statis- 
tical classification. A. critical study of the entire collection yields a 
number of general but rather clear-cut impressions. 


1 Webster. 
36696—38—pt. 5———4. 
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There follow approximately 100 cases, selected and roughly classi- 
fied to illustrate the various causes of accidents, and as well the 
manner in which circumstances combine to cause accidents of various 
types. It is believed that the conclusions drawn from the entire sam- 
ple will be apparent in these few cases. In considering these cases, 
it should be remembered that they were selected to illustrate certain 
accident types and causes, and do not appear in the same proportion 
in which the types and causes appear in the entire sample. Further, 
it must be remembered that causes are assigned as a result of the 
judgment of the investigator. The reader may deduce factors not 
listed by the investigator, or disagree with some listed, especially in 
the cases of accidents occurring from a multiplicity of causes. It is 
felt, however, that the factors have been logically assigned. 


ACCIDENTS RESULTING FROM A SINGLE CAUSE 


A group of case histories has been selected, in which the accidents 
have been attributed—in this study—to a single cause, which is con- 
sidered proximate and sufficient. Consideration of the cases in detail 
will indicate how difficult and uncertain becomes the assignment of 
such a cause to the complete exclusion of ail other causes. Accidents 
apparently susceptible to such classification are not numerous; usu- 
ally several causes are more or less clearly indicated. The reports 
here presented, classified by types, will serve to illustrate the judg- 
ment used in the analysis. 

Speed excessive for conditions—Comment already has been made 
that speed excessive for conditions need not necessarily be a particu- 
larly high speed. This fact will be brought out in these and other 
reports. Another significant fact, which is probably to be expected 
and which reading of the reports will clearly reveal, is the frequent 
understatement of the driver and often his passengers regarding the 
speed of their own vehicle. While these reports are of interest to 
show the various conditions under which excessive speed is danger- 
ous—often conditions which the drivers do not appreciate as being 
hazardous—it must be remembered that the data are qualitative only. 
Conclusions as to what are reasonable speeds under various condi- 
tions cannot be drawn. The following accident was caused by high 
speed; in this case not a speed too high for unusual conditions such 
as poor visibility or slippery pavement, but a speed probably too 
high for any conditions outside a race track. A speed of 75 miles 
an hour around an curve marked with “Slow” signs can be nothing 
but excessive. 

Case 1: B was operating south on X road, a through route, at a 
speed estimated by police to have been about 75 miles an hour, when 
he lost control of his car on an S curve. B was thrown out. He sus- 
tained a broken neck and other injuries. He died. 

The accident occurred at 6:30 p. m. in November, in clear weather. 
Tt was dusk. The road surface was dry and in good condition. 
There were signs warning motorists to drive slowly. 


Fifty miles an hour might not have been too fast for the condi- 
tions under which the previous accident occurred, but it evidently 
was too fast for the slippery pavement in the next case cited. It 
might be considered that the slippery pavement was a contributory 
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cause, but in this study such conditions were not so regarded when 
they were continuing and usual to that particular time and locality. 
A stretch of pavement which was unexpectedly slippery would have 
been regarded as contributing to the accident. But when driving on 
a wet pavement, a slippery condition is normal, or at least to be ex- 
pected at any time, and speed must be reduced accordingly. 

Case 2: B was driving east at 50 miles an hour on a wet pavement 
when his right wheels went off the road. The car began to skid, 
crossed the road, skidded sideways along the north shoulder, finally 
striking a tree. The center of the left side of the car struck the tree. 
B was killed and a passenger injured. 

The accident occurred at 4:30 p. m. in August, in a rural district 
on a through route with a concrete surface 20 feet wide. The 
weather was clear. | 

Police concluded that B had been driving too fast for conditions 
and was responsible for the accident. There was no police or court 


action. 


In the next case an unusual individual who admits all the blame 
was quite evidently driving too fast for a presumably visible condi- 
tion—an intersection. 

Case 3: B assumed all blame for the accident in which his car 
struck C’s car at the intersection of two secondary routes. ‘T'wo 
passengers in B’s car were fatally injured. 

The accident occurred at 4 p. m. in August. The weather was 
clear and the road surface dry. There were no stop signs on either 
road. 

B, who was driving north on Y road, struck the Jeft rear of C’s car, 
which was west-bound on X road. B said that C was nearly across 
the intersection when he struck him. He offered to pay C for all 
damages. 

Police agreed that B was responsible. There was no police or court 
action, 


Speed too fast for the road alinement was evidently responsible 
for the following accident. It seems that the curve should have been 
expected, as the road wound around a hill. 

Case 4: According to the sheriff’s report, B was going east at 60 
miles an hour when he attempted to traverse a curve which would 
take him around a hill. He was unable to stay on his own side of 
the road at the speed, and struck C’s west-bound truck head-on. B 
was killed. . 

The accident occurred on a secondary road in a rural district at 3 
p. m. in September. The road curved to B’s right. The weather 
was clear, the road surface dry. 

No police or court action was taken. 


In the next case an icy road, made more slippery by a rainstorm, 
provided conditions under which the speeds of all the vehicles in- 
volved were undoubtedly too fast. One driver was no more respon- 
sible than another, and under the circumstances the accident could 
only be called unavoidable. Excessive speed, however, must be 
recorded as the cause. 
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Case 5: B’s bus skidded on a curve during a rainstorm, colliding 
first with a truck operated by C and then with one operated by D. 
C, aged 50, was killed when the cab of his truck was struck by B’s 
bus. 

The accident occurred in daylight between 7:30 and 8 a. m. on a 
curve on a through route. The pavement was icy. 

According to the investigator’s report, B was driving west and 
rounding a slight curve to the north, when he started to skid. C, 
driving in the opposite direction, saw him, and applied his brakes, 
thereby causing his own car to skid over to the north, into B’s path, 
where it was struck. C slid onto the embankment at the north side 
of the highway, and then swerved back to the south, stopping off the 
road. / 

D’s vehicle, traveling in back of C, swerved into a fence at the 
south side of the road to avoid the other two vehicles, but rebounded 
back onto the highway, where it was struck by B’s bus, which then 
crashed into an embankment at the north side of the road, stopping 
97 steps from where it first struck C. It was believed that none of 
the drivers was going at an excessive speed. 

Police arrested B. The coroner reported the accident as unavoid- 
able, and exonerated all the drivers. In court, B was charged with 
involuntary manslaughter, but the case was dismissed when the acci- 
dent was found unavoidable. The motor-vehicle department took no 
action against either of the two surviving drivers. 


A freezing rain evidently made 10 to 20 miles per hour excessive 
in the following case. The fatality seems to be an unfortunate re- 
sult of an occurrence that might have been a relatively minor accident. 

Case 6: B, who since 1927 had twice had his license suspended for 
motor-vehicle-law violations, lost control of his car after it had skidded 
on the icy surface of X road at 1:50 a. m.in January. C, a 59-year- 
old male passenger, was killed. 

X road is 20 feet wide, with 4-foot shoulders. There are strips of 
grass on both sides of the road beyond the shoulders. On one side 
this strip is 5 feet wide and on the other side it is 4 feet wide. It was 
raining, B testified, and the surface of the road froze over. The 
locality where the accident occurred is well lighted by street lights. 

B said he, C, and another man had driven a young woman from the 
city to her home in a nearby town. They had stopped for coffee in 
another town at 1:10 a.m. He said that the roads had become icy 
just after he had left the city. He had skidded several times, he said, 
but had managed to right the car, since he was driving carefully, 
knowing the condition of the roads. B told police his speed had 
varied from 10 to 20 miles an hour. 

Suddenly his car skidded, crossed the road, went off the road to 
the left, and struck a telephone pole a glancing blow, after which 
it went into a ditch and crashed into a tree. C was sitting alone in 
the back seat. The evidence indicates that he struck his head on the 
front seat when the impact threw him forward. The two in the 
front seat were not injured, 
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At a motor-vehicle department hearing, the referee found B to be 
at fault and revoked his license. B appealed and the revocation was 
rescinded. | 


Speed appears to have been the only cause of the next accident. 
The story is typical of many accidents resulting from a failure of 
the driver to slow down sufliciently in the face of conditions he must 
have recognized as hazardous. 

Case 7: X road, running north, joins Y highway, running east 
and west. X road is divided at the intersection by an oval island 
with Y highway passing along the north side. A short distance 
east of the intersection, Y avenue curves to the north. 

B’s car was found, bottom up, on the west corner of the intersec- 
tion at 3 a.m. in January. B, C, and D, the three occupants of the 
car, were there. C had been killed. 

B claimed that the accident occurred at 11:30 p.m. The weather 
was misty; the surface of the level 24-foot road, wet and freezing 
Being in a thickly settled residential district, street lights provided 
good illumination; and B’s headlights were on high beam. 

B and D left D’s home at 10:45 p. m. to visit a man B had met 
three or four times. A party was going on at the place visited and 
the two remained, although they had not been invited. Liquor was 
served, but the hosts supported their assertion that they had noth- 
ing to drink. After leaving the party they stopped nowhere else, 
they said. When they left they brought C, whom neither had known 
before, with them. No evidence of liquor was found on B, C, or D, 
at 3 a. m. 

He had been driving west, B said, at 30 to 35 miles an hour. His 
car was found, heading west, about 10 feet off the south side of Y 
highway, and about 20 feet west of the west lane leading out of X 
road. Investigators believed that, for some unknown reason, the car 
went into a skid on the curve. There were no marks on the road, 
but the shoulder was torn up. A post on the west corner of X road 
was marked, and a tree near the car bore a mark about 4 feet from 
the ground. 

The motor-vehicle department concluded that B’s speed had been 
too fast for the conditions of travel and that he was seriously at fault. 
His license was revoked 2 months after the accident. B was given 
permission to renew his license 6 months later. Twice in 1930, and 
once in 1932, he had been arrested and fined for speeding. 


In an obviously deliberate attempt to obtain the top speed from 
his car, the next driver at least succeeded in his purpose of giving 
his passengers a ride they never will forget. The responsibility for 
this accident seems to rest entirely on the driver’s desire for speed. 

Case 8: According to the story D and E told police, B was driving 
north on Y Avenue at 1:20 p. m. in September when he stopped to 
pick them up. He then told the two men he would give them a ride 
they would not forget. He accelerated the car until it was traveling 
at 60 or 70 miles an hour. 

A witness who was driving north also, testified that when he heard 
the squealing of brakes he looked in his rear-view mirror and saw 
B’s car swerving toward him at high speed; he drove off the road 
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to let him pass. B attempted to pass another car, sideswiped it, 
swung in front of it, then cut across to the left side of the road where 
he crashed into a tree. B was killed. His two passengers were re- 
moved to a hospital. 3 

Part of a bottle of whisky was found in the car, but police re- 
ported that there was no definite evidence that B was intoxicated. 
C’s car, which was sideswiped by B, stopped within 12 feet. After 
sideswiping the car B traveled 179 feet before he struck the tree. 
There were no south-bound cars at the time. 

The accident occurred on a secondary road with a 23-foot bi- 
tuminous surface. The weather was clear and the road surface dry. 

There was no arrest. The motor-vehicle department concluded 
that B’s death was a result of his own carelessness and that C was in 


no way at fault. 


Although the speedometer reading of 88 miles per hour after the 
accident is meaningless, there is plenty of evidence in the following 
case that B was traveling at a dangerously high speed. Perhaps 
under normal conditions B was a model driver; but his tempera- 
ment—excitable, nervous, or irresponsible—made him a highly dan- 
gerous driver under the stress of these unusual circumstances. This 
and similar cases raise the question of whether it is possible to detect 
such unfitness prior to granting an applicant a driver’s license. 

Case 9: While attempting to rush C, his 2-year-old boy, to the 
hospital B lost control of his car and crashed into a tree at the right 
side of the road. B, his wife, D, and C were killed. B’s two other 
children were critically injured. 

The accident occurred at 5 p. m. in October. The road was sur- 
faced with concrete, with dirt shoulders. The weather was clear and 
the road surface dry. 

According to a newspaper story written at the time, one of the sur- 
viving children testified that previous to this accident C had been 
jerked from the car when the door opened. He had been pulling at 
the handle, she said. B jammed on his brakes, put the injured child 
in the car, and started for the hospital at high speed. , 

A police investigator reported that the car traveled north on the 
left side of X road. After passing several cars, B swerved to the 
right to avoid oncoming traffic, struck the dirt shoulder on that side 
and lost control, finally striking a tree. A newspaper story stated 
that B was trying to pass a car on the right when he struck a tree 
and plunged into a ditch. 

B was speeding and waving his handkerchief when he lost control 
of the car. The inspector said the speedometer read 88 miles an hour 


after the crash. 


Negligence.—Negligence is difficult to. isolate as a single accident 
cause, since in nearly every case the action or actions which led to the 
accident arose through negligence on the part of some individual 
involved. The following group of reports will show the type of 
accidents attributed to negligence. | 

Negligence in failing to take the necessary precaution before cross- 
ing railroad tracks was responsible for the two accidents next de- 
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scribed. In both cases the hazard was plainly visible. In the first 
case, with a clear view in all directions, the driver certainly was 
negligent either in failing to see the train or, as the police thought 
possible, in engaging in a race which resulted in a tie. In the second 
case, it is easy to reconstruct possible circumstances leading to the 
accident. At 3:30 on a February afternoon, with windows closed 
because of the cold, and traveling his regular route where he had 
crossed the railroad time and again without accident, the driver 
suddenly discovered the train, its sound deadened by the covering of 
snow on the ground and between the rails, almost upon him. 
Whether he tried to back off, or tried to stop and slid onto the cross- 
ing, or attempted toi beat the train, is not significant. He found him- 
self in a position, due to his failure to assure himself that the cross- 
ing was clear, from which escape was impossible. 

These circumstances are purely imaginary but entirely reasonable, 
for how many drivers habitually cross railroads without taking this 
necessary precaution? This driver’s death can only be attributed to 
negligence, yet a grade separation would have saved his life. 

Case 10: B was driving south on a secondary road when, at a 
railroad crossing, his car was struck by a west-bound train. 

The accident occurred at 9:25 a. m. in June in a rural district. 
There is a clear view in all directions as one approaches the crossing. 
_ The crossing was posted with a warning sign. 

Police concluded that either B did not see the train or was trying 
to beat it. The car was hurled 126 feet. It came to rest south of the 
tracks. B was thrown into a ditch. There was no police or court 
action. 


Case 11: B, a 24-year-old truck driver, was killed when his car was 
struck by a train at a railroad crossing. 

The accident occurred at 3:27 p. m. in February, at the intersection 
of railroad double-tracks with a 16-foot bituminous road. The inter- 
section had a plank surface. The road surface was smoothly covered 
with snow. 

The crossing is in a sparsely settled, rural district. From a point 
within 60 feet of the crossing, there is a clear, unobstructed view of 
the railroad tracks for 2,000 feet. A whistling post is located 1,328 
feet north of it, and a whistling disk sign 223 feet north. There is a 
cross-arm sign on the southerly side of the road, 12 feet west of the 
westerly rail of the south-bound tracks. 

According to witnesses, B, alone in his laundry truck, was traveling 
east, when the left side of his truck was struck by a south-bound 
passenger train, in charge of C, engineer. The truck was carried 
2,096 feet by the train before stopping. 

Four witnesses claimed that the usual crossing signals had beer 
sounded by C, an eyewitness stating that the whistle on the engine 
was still blowing at the time of the impact. One of the witnesses 
said that the truck was on the track and that B was trying to back 
it off. Two other witnesses stated that B drove onto the tracks just 
before the train reached the crossing. C claimed that he was within 
50 or 60 feet of the crossing, blowing the whistle, when B’s truck 
appeared at a speed he estimated at 30 miles an hour. 
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B’s regular route led over the crossing. He had been employed 


by the laundry company for some time. 
The motor-vehicle department reported that B was solely at fault, 


and that there had been no negligent act on the part of any other 
person or persons, 








Negligent action is very often evident at intersections. Failure to 
grant the right-of-way, expecting the other driver to stop, or com- 
pletely ignoring the hazard are common occurrences. The four fol- 
lowing case histories describe the results of negligence in these re- 
spects. In the first case, the drivers saw one another, and each 
expected the other to stop. Each evidently placed his expectation as 
to the other’s action ahead of the necessity for caution on his own 
part. The accident is attributed to negligence on the part of both 
drivers. 

Case 12: B, north-bound, and C, east-bound, collided at a rural 
intersection. Each driver admitted that he saw the other, and each 
said that he expected the other to stop. B’s wife and C’s wife were 
killed. B’s daughter was injured. 

The accident occurred at 10:15 p. m. in May. There were no 
obstructions to view at the intersection, but it was dark and there 
were no street lights. The weather was clear and the road surface 
dry. 

The two cars crashed into a fence at the northeast corner, coming 
to a stop there. The entire front end and the left front fender of 
B’s car and the right side and front of C’s car were badly damaged. 

The police card indicates that B did not have the right-of-way. 
There was no arrest and no court action. 


In the next case B, rather than take the time to wait for a clear 
road, attempted to squeeze through a lane of traffic at a break he 
thought was sufficient to allow time for crossing. CO, whether 
through lack of judgment or an excess of determination, would not 
give ground. Both drivers were negligent in putting haste ahead 
of safety. Revocation of both drivers’ licenses seems entirely appro- 
priate. There is no record of any court action. 

Case 13: B’s truck collided with C’s car at the junction of a park- 
way and aside road. As the result of this accident, D, a 83-year-old 
girl in C’s car, died from a fractured skull. 

The collision occurred at 2:15 p. m. in August, on a bituminous- 
surfaced parkway. The weather was clear and the road surface dry. 
A grass park strip divides the parkway into two one-way roadways. 
On the west side of the parkway a side road enters from the south- 
west, making an acute angle with the parkway. 

C was driving south on the inside lane of the parkway, near the 
grassplot, moving with the traflic, which was going about 25 miles 
an hour. B was driving northeasterly along the road coming into 
the parkway. While he said that he was going only 8 miles an hour, 
C and a man in the car following hers claimed that the truck was 
traveling much faster than that speed. This witness said he thought 
it was traveling too fast to enter the intersection. 

B claimed he saw a break in the traffic, and started across the first 
Jane of the parkway, thinking he had plenty of time to make it. © 
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said she saw the truck approach and then turn to the left, so that 
she thought B intended to pass behind her car. She continued on, 
she stated, when B suddenly turned to the right, trying to pass be- 
fore her. The front end of her car struck the truck’s right rear. D, 
one of two children in the rear seat, received fatal injuries. The 
pavement showed no brake marks from either vehicle. 

The motor-vehicle department concluded that both cars were going 
too fast for conditions. The licenses of both B and C were revoked. 

B had been fined for speeding in 1935. In that year, also, he had 
been involved in a fatal accident for which he was not held at fault. 


Many drivers enter an intersection on an amber signal just before 
the light turns green, and many more rush ahead immediately on the 
appearance of the green light, ignoring pedestrians already on the 
cross walk. Lither act is a failure to exercise due caution and there- 
fore constitutes a negligent action. A 6-month suspension of his 
right to drive was B’s punishment in the following case, and no 
police action was taken. 

Case 14: B’s car struck two pedestrians at an intersection of city 
streets. C, a 60-year-old woman, died as a result of the collision, 1 
the other pedestrian, was injured. D claimed that B went through a 
red light. 

The accident occurred at 11:45 p. m. in August. The weather was 
clear, the road surface dry. It was dark. The intersection was con- 
trolled by a stop-and-go signal, 

B claimed that he was operating west on X street between 20 
and, 25 miles an hour, accompanied by one passenger. There were 
no other cars at the Y street intersection, he stated, and the light 
turned green, so he continued across without stopping. Suddenly, 
he said, he saw two pedestrians before him, crossing the intersection 
from the north, against the traffic light. His car struck them, 
knocking them to the ground. 

D did not corroborate B’s statements, This pedestrian said that 
the light was red for X street, and that a car was stopped there 
waiting for it to change. C and D looked both ways, D claimed, and, 
not seeing B’s car coming, started across the east cross walk and 
passed the waiting car. D also stated that other cars were waiting 
at the intersection. 

As soon as they had gone by the car, D said, they were struck by 
B’s car, which was passing to the right of the waiting car and was 
going against the red light. D, who did not lose consciousness when 
he was knocked down, said he called to B and asked him if he had 
seen the red light, but B refused to answer. The car stopped near 
the center of the intersection. ; 

Police believed D’s account of the accident. The coroner reported 
that B’s careless driving was responsible for C’s death, The motor- 
vehicle department suspended B’s license for 6 months. 


Conflicting stories from the individuals involved, and no disinter- 
ested witnesses, make it nearly impossible to fix the responsibility for 
the next accident. Yet it resulted from no reason but negligence on 
the part of one or both of the drivers. It is not unusual in these 
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reports to read of fatalities occurring several weeks after the acci- 
dents in which the injuries were inflicted. This suggests the need 
of requiring a thorough physical examination of all persons injured, 
however slightly, in motor-vehicle accidents. 

Case 15: Cars operated by B and C collided at the intersection of 
X street and Y avenue at 3:10 p. m. in October. D, a 19-year-old 
girl passenger in B’s car, received a bump on her arm and possibly an 
internal injury. She testified at a hearing held a month and a half 
after the accident and subsequently died. ‘The motor-vehicle inspec- 
tor stated that she did not die as a result of the accident. 

The collision occurred on a clear day when the road surface was 
dry. X street is a “stop” street. Y avenue is very wide. 

B testified that she was driving her car south in the middle of X 
street and had stopped at Y avenue. She looked in both directions, 
she said, and, seeing nothing coming, proceeded across the intersection 
at 10 miles an hour. 

C said he was driving east on Y avenue, keeping on the south side 
of the street. He was traveling about 7 or 8 miles an hour, he 
claimed, having just made a stop, and saw B’s car when it was 75 
feet away. Thinking it would stop for Y avenue, he continued on, 
but B ran through the stop sign. The left front of his car struck 
the right front of B’s car. 

Police arrested C. In court he was found not guilty of a charge 
of assault and battery by auto, but was fined $12.50 and costs for 
reckless driving. C paid B $26.75 for damages to her car. The 
motor-vehicle inspector said he believed that B may have driven 
through the stop sign as C said she did, and that C had been harshly 
dealt with. 


The three following accidents are attributed to negligence. The ac- 
tions resulting in the accidents are distinctly different, and not neces- 
sarily typical of a great many accidents, yet they emphasize the pos- 
sible disastrous results of careless or hasty action. 

Permitting coasting on a hill, without prohibiting vehicular traffic 
that might endanger coasters was undoubtedly merely carelessness on 
the part of someone in authority. It is reasonable, therefore, to as- 
sume contributory negligence on the part of the city in the case de- 
scribed below. The children certainly were not at fault, and th 
driver exercised more than reasonable caution. | 

Case 16: C, a 13-year-old boy, and two companions, coasting on a 
sled, crashed into B’s truck-trailer at the foot of a hill. C was killed; 
his companions escaped without injury. 

The accident occurred where Y avenue enters X street, at 4:15 p.m. 
in February. The weather was clear. The bituminous-macadam 
road was covered with rutted ice and snow. While the intersection 
had been sanded a day or two before the accident, snow had covered 
the sand, melted, and then frozen over it. The city permitted coast- 
ing on Y avenue and had intended to place guards at the intersection 
at 6 p. m. 

B testified that he had stopped his tractor and tank-trailer before 
turning left into X street. Knowing that there was coasting on Y 
avenue, he said he stopped again before passing Y avenue, which 
intersected on his left, then proceeded down X street. Several sleds 
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came by, turned left into X street, passing B’s truck on the left. Not 
seeing any more sleds, B stated, he started up again. However, a 
sled carrying three boys came downhill very fast, did not make the 
turn into X street, and ran into the left rear wheel of the tractor. 
B claimed that a bank of snow along the side of the road hid the 
sled from his view. 

Two of the boys fell off and were uninjured, B testified, but C 
landed in front of the wheel and apparently was pushed along by it. 
The wheel did not pass over him, and B said he felt no bump. A 
witness stated that B’s speed was 3 or 4 miles an hour and that he 
stopped very quickly. After the accident the intersection was sanded. 

The court exonerated B and the motor-vehicle department returned 
his license a month later. B’s license had been suspended twice in 
previous years on minor charges. 


The case history below tells of an unfortunate case in which an 
entirely innocent occupant of a parked car became the victim of 
another’s negligence. 

Case 17: A’s car was headed in toward the north curb, where he 
was cranking it, unaware that it was in reverse gear. When the 
motor started the car backed out into the street, minus its operator, 
traveled in a curving line eastward back toward the north curb, 
where it backed into the center of the left side of a parked car. A 
woman seated in the parked car received injuries from which she 
later died. There was no operator in the second car at the time. 

The accident occurred at 4 o’clock in the afternoon in the city dur- 
ing a rainstorm. Police arrested A. There was no court action. The 
motor-vehicle department suspended A’s license. 


Perhaps it is not a natural move to stop a car before attempting 
to eject a bee. Yet the failure to do so in the case described below 
cost a life. The hasty action must be considered negligence. A 
driver may not allow his attention to be diverted from his driving, 
even for an instant, without the possibility of serious consequences. 

Case 18: C, an 18-year-old girl, was killed when B’s car struck a 
telephone pole after B had lost control of it on X road. D, another 
woman passenger, and C were sitting on the seat with B. 

The accident occurred at 3:50 p. m. in June on a bituminous road, 
25 feet wide. There is a 14-foot grassplot on the south side of the 
road. The weather was clear and the road surface dry. 

B testified that he was driving east on X road about 25 to 30 miles 
an hour when C called his attention to a bee that had come in 
through the open windshield and alighted on his chest. He was 
attempting to get it out of the car when he lost control, B said. The 
car went off the south side of the road, striking a pole just beyond 
the pavement. 

The center of the radiator struck the pole, the impact forcing it 
back against the fan. The steering wheel was broken, but, investi- 
gators reported, there was no other damage to the car; all the glass 
was intact. Both passengers were thrown against the instrument 
board. C died at 5:10 p. m. that day. D claimed she did not re- 
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member anything about the accident. B told police he took C and 
D out of the car and laid them on the grass. Then he fainted, he 
said. The party was on the way to a nearby beach. 

Police arrested B on a charge of operating so as to endanger life. 
In court B pleaded not guilty to this charge, but was convicted. He 
was fined $50 and placed on probation until January 8, 1937. He 
pleaded not guilty to the charge of operating without a license. He 
was found guilty, but the case was merely filed on this count. 

The referee at a motor-vehicle-department hearing concluded B 
was at fault for not stopping his car before he attempted to get rid 
of the bee. His right to drive was suspended, and at the hearing 
held a month after the accident it was ruled that his right to drive 
should remain suspended. Five months after the accident a new 
license was to be issued to him. 


Pedestrian’s faulty action—Pedestrian fatalities contribute to the 
total deaths in motor-vehicle accidents to a greater degree than all 
other types combined, and in many of these accidents the fault lies 
entirely with the pedestrian. One of the most common types, con- 
fined by the nature of the conditions largely to cities, is the result of 
the pedestrian darting suddenly from between parked cars into the 
side of or directly into the path of a moving vehicle. Often such 
accidents occur in a rain or snow storm, when visibility is poor. In 
most of these cases, poor visibility is not considered as a contributing 
factor, for it is generally apparent that the pedestrian, in his haste to 
seek cover, or to protect his face from the driving snow or rain, omits 
entirely the precautionary measures he would take in more favorable 
weather. Although visibility under these conditions might be too 
low for high-speed driving on the open highway, it can hardly be a 
factor when the distances concerned are but a few feet. Several typi- 
cal reports of accidents of this type follow: 

Perhaps because of the misty day, the pedestrian in the case de- 
scribed below attempted to run across a street carrying traffic moving 
in both directions, and ran to his death. His faulty action was 
entirely responsible. 

Case 19: B testified that while he was traveling south on X avenue, 
through the Y street intersection, C, a 50-year-old male pedestrian, 
ran out from between cars in the north-bound line into the left front 
fender of B’s car, and was thrown to the road. C died as the result. 

The accident occurred at 5:45 p. m. in August, at the intersection 
of X avenue and Y street, in a thickly settled residential district. 
The weather was misty; the road surface wet. The roadway was of 
concrete and was 38 feet wide. Traffic was heavy in both directions. 

B stated that there were no dents in his left front fender, but that 
two clear imprints of hands were made in the dust on it by C when 
he put out his hands to ward off the car. All the witnesses claimed 
that C met his death through carelessness in running through lines 
of traffic, from the southeast corner of the intersection to the north- 


west corner, where a bus had stopped. None of the witnesses thought, 


B’s car struck C, but rather that C had run into it and put out his 
hands, and that he had been thrown backwards, falling flat on his 
back. The inspector declared that he thought B in no way to blame. 


& 
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The motor-vehicle department concluded that the accident was 
caused by C’s negligence, and that B was not at fault. B’s license 
was suspended, for office records, and returned to him the same day. 


A 60-year old woman was killed by stepping into the side of a 
nearly stationary taxi. It may be that she did not realize the street 
was a one-way street, and had looked to her left before stepping from 
the curb, yet the fault can be none but her own. It is of interest, 
and, perhaps, significant that she was struck by the door handle. 
Perhaps had she missed the door handle, she would have been killed 
by the rear fender, or some other part of the body, yet the frequency 
of injuries inflicted by door handles has led to recent attempts to 
remove their hazard by bending their ends inward, or by placing’ 
them in recesses. 

Case 20: At 10:20 o’clock in the morning in January, A, a 60-year- 
old woman, stepped from between parked cars on a one-way business 
street in a large city and into the left side of a taxi moving about 
3 miles an hour toward the east. The weather was clear. 

She fell to the ground after apparently being struck by the handle 
of the left rear door. B was unaware of the accident, but stopped 
immediately when someone shouted to him. B drove the victim to 
the hospital, where she refused treatment. He then drove her home. 
Two days later she died at the hospital. 

Cars were parked on both sides of the street where the fatality 
occurred. There were two lanes of moving traffic with B driving 
in the left Jane. 

A warrant for manslaughter and operating so as to endanger life 
was denied by the court. The motor-vehicle department inspector 
found no serious fault on B’s part. 


The next case is one of the same type but somewhat unusual in that 
it occurred in a rural area rather than in a city. 

Case 21: B testified that he struck and killed C, a 49-year-old male 
pedestrian after he had stepped into his path from between two cars 
parked on the right. 

The accident occurred on a State highway at 9:20 p.m. in October. 
The weather was clear and the road surface dry. B claimed he was 
operating his one-half ton truck north on X road at 27 miles an 
hour. When he reached the middle of a block, he said, he noticed three 
cars parked on the east side of the road. When the front of his truck 
was about opposite the rear of the first car, C walked out from in 
front of it, B told investigators. B said he applied his brakes, but 
could not avoid striking C. 

B, who said he had been driving about 4 feet left of the parked 
car, claimed that he stopped within 8 feet after striking the pe- 
destrian. B claimed he did not have a chance to pass either right or 
left of C. Two children confirmed B’s story that C walked from 
between the parked cars, They said B was driving slowly. 

The district attorney reported that no criminal action or proceed- 
ings were pending against B. The motor-vehicle department sus- 
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pended his license, but later returned it, pending a final hearing. 
Two months after the accident, following a hearing, it was perma- 
nently returned to him. 


A similar accident, with a bus as the screen from which the 
pedestrian appeared, is described next. An unusual feature is the age 
of the pedestrian. Usually they are either much older or younger. 

Case 22: C, a 87-year-old pedestrian, who, according to B, ran into 
the road from behind a parked bus, was struck and killed by B’s 
car. 

The accident occurred at 4:30 in the afternoon in July. The 
weather was clear and the road surface dry. B testified that he had 
about a 4-ton load on his 6-ton truck. at the time. He was driving 
south on route X, he said, at about 25 miles an hour, when he noticed a 
bus parked on the east side of the road, headed north, in front of a 
restaurant. 

When C ran out from behind the bus, B applied his brakes and 
swerved right, he said, but C became confused and kept running. 
He was thrown to the pavement by the left front fender and run 
over by the wheels. He was crushed and died instantly. Two boys 
were riding in the seat with B. 

Calling the death accidental, the coroner held that B was in no 
way to blame. ‘The district attorney reported that criminal proceed- 
ings were neither pending nor contemplated against him. A month 
after the accident, the motor-vehicle department returned B’s license, 
pending a hearing. At a hearing 3 months later, held after the 
coroner’s and the district attorney’s letters had been received, B’s 
license was permanently returned to him. 


The 5-year-old boy killed in the following accident was quite evi- 
dently solely responsible for his own death, yet the judgment of 
faulty action must be tempered by the thought that at his age he 
must possess but a small portion of the judgment attributed to an 
adult. The driver certainly cannot be blamed, so the blame must rest, 
upon the child, yet the conditions which permit or even necessitate, 
the constant presence of children near vehicular traffic are equally 
responsible. 

Case 23: A 5-year-old boy was run over and killed at 1:40 o’clock 
on a May afternoon by a truck which had just crossed X avenue from 
Blank street into Y street. There were no witnesses. 

The accident occurred on a business street in clear weather and 
there were no obstructions, although a large wooden box on a pole 
on the south side near the spot where the boy, presumably, had left 
the curb might have obscured the driver’s view of the boy when he 
was on the sidewalk. 

According to the story of the driver, who was proceeding west, he 
got a glimpse of the child but thought he was going to run behind 
the truck. The truck was 20 feet from the cross walk when its left 
rear wheel ran over the child. The driver claimed that on feeling a 
jolt he stopped the car and found the body about 7 feet behind the 
left rear wheel. He had been in second gear, moving about 7 miles 
an hour, he said. He took the child to a hospital, where he was 
pronounced dead. 
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The court found the driver not guilty of operating a motor vehicle 
so as to endanger life. The charge of manslaughter was dismissed, 
no probable cause being found. The motor-vehicle department could 
find no evidence of speed or improper operation. 


The children involved in this next accident were not pedestrians 
in the sense that they were walking to a destination, yet the death 
is classified as a pedestrian fatality since they were not occupants 
of a vehicle of any sort. A most deliberate faulty action led to 
this accident, and one would expect better judgment of an 8-year-old 
child. Perhaps the conditions which permitted or necessitated his 
playing alongside the road may be considered as having contributed 
equally with the child’s lack of judgment. 

Case 24: After C, an 8-year-old boy, had tied one end of a rope 
around him, and another child had done the same with the other end, 
they stretched it across the path of a moving tractor-truck-semi- 
trailer combination. B, the truck driver, said they drew the rope 
taut just as he was about to pass them. When the truck struck 
the rope, C was thrown under the wheels of the trailer and crushed 
to death. The other child was not injured. 

All the information on this case was obtained from B’s affidavit. 
B said he stopped as soon as possible. It was dusk, at 6:30 in Aug- 
ust, when the accident occurred. The weather was clear. 

The coroner and the district attorney reported that no criminal 
charges were pending or contemplated against B. The motor-ve- 
hicle department suspended his license, but returned it to him 2 
months after the accident, pending a hearing. A month later, after 
the coroner’s and the district attorney’s reports had been received and 
a hearing had been held, B’s license was permanently returned to 
him. 

In 1935, B had been involved in a collision with another car. 


Children stealing rides are frequently responsible for their own 
injury or death. The following case describes how a driver took far 
more precaution than reasonably could be expected, yet due to the 
most flagrant disregard of their own safety on the part of the three 
boys, he became involved in a fatal accident. 

Case 25: While attempting to steal a ride on B’s truck, C, an 11- 
vear-old boy, fell under the left rear wheel and was killed. 

The accident occurred at 3:55 p.m. in October. The weather was 
clear, and the road surface dry. B testified that he was driving west 
upgrade, at about 10 miles an hour, when he saw three boys ‘at the 
south side of the road. His 114-ton ‘truck was piled high with boxes 
at the time, he said. 

As he approached the boys, B said, two of them ran to the north 
side of the road in front of the truck and the third ran in back of 
it. Suspecting they were going to jump on the truck, he stopped to 
order them off, B told investigators. The three boys g vot off, B said, 
but as the truck started up C “jumped upon the running board, tried 
to grab the knob on the door, and slipped, falling under the wheel. 
When B stopped, C was lying 8 to 10 feet behind the truck. 
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Police arrested B on a charge of driving so as to endanger life. 
In court, where he pleaded not guilty to the charge, he was ac- 
quitted. The motor-vehicle department returned B’s license to him a 
month after the accident. 


The last accident of this group is presented to show how a fatality, 
included in motor-vehicle accident records, was not in any sense a 
highway accident, but rather an accident occurring in the course of 
a construction job. The responsibility obviously rests upon the 
worker who walked into the path of the truck. 

Case 26: Backing up his dump truck, carrying a load of about 6 
tons, along a road that was under construction, B ran over and 
killed C. 

The accident occurred at 9:30 a. m. in July, in clear weather on a 
State highway. B testified that he had received a signal from the 
workman at the mixer to back toward it. Assuming the way was 
clear, he gave all his attention to avoiding the form at his left, he 
said. He did not know he had struck © until the workman at the 
mixer ran over to tell him, B maintained. 

B said that he had not seen C walking with another man between 
the forms in the direction of the mixer. © was knocked down by 
the truck and run over by the right wheels. C was picked up just in 
front of the front wheel. B claimed he had been moving at about 
1 mile an hour. 

The coroner found no evidence of negligence on B’s part. The 
district attorney reported that B was in no way responsible, legally 
or morally. He urged that his license, which the motor-vehicle de- 
partment had suspended, be returned to him. The temporary sus- 
pension was terminated the day after the coroner’s and district attor- 
ney’s reports had been received at a final hearing. Two months after 
the accident B’s license was permanently returned to him. 


Pedestrian’s condition—It has been mentioned that the pedes- 
trian’s condition often influences his action, and that a faulty action 
and unfortunate condition are often difficult to separate. It is par- 
ticularly so in the case of elderly pedestrians whose physical reac- 
tions are often impaired by age, and their judgment and thoughts 
attuned to a slower moving period. It is apparent in case after 
case that what appear to be the most reckless actions on the part of 
many old people involved in accidents investigated in this study are 
undertaken without the slightest conception of the hazard involved. 

Intoxication, on the other hand, is a condition which, by dulling 
or warping the normal judgment of an individual, can be described 
as the single cause of many accidents. The two following cases, 
typical of many similar accidents, were caused by the condition of 
the individual who, in each case, “staggered” to his death, 

Case 27: B said he was traveling east on X street at about 10 
miles an hour when C, an 80-year-old pedestrian, staggered off the 
curb, falling against the rear bumper of B’s car. A pickle bottle 
with liquor in it was found on C’s person. He died 2 weeks later. 

The accident occurred at 4 p. m. in December, at the intersection 
of X and Y streets. The weather was clear, the road surface dry. 
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B said that he noticed C staggering on the sidewalk to his right 
. as he approached the Y street intersection. As he passed, B stated, 
he saw the man take a step or two. Then, feeling a bump, B 
stopped in a few feet and found that C had fallen against the car. 

A witness, who was waiting for traffic to pass, testified that, as 
B’s car went by, the pedestrian took two steps from the curb and 
fell flat on his face. A newspaper account said that half of C’s face 
was torn when he fell on the hook-shaped bumper. 

No inquest was held by the coroner. 


Case 28: At 8:15 p. m. in J anuary, during a rainstorm, A was 
driving across Y street on X street, a main city thoroughfare, ac- 
cording to A’s story, when B, a 60-year-old pedestrian, staggered 
into the left side of his car. 

A claimed that he was driving east with the traffic light green 
when B, crossing X street against a red light, staggered into the car. 
A stopped within 10 feet, he said. It was reported that B was in- 
toxicated. 

Arrested on a technical charge of reckless driving, A was released 
on a $500 bond. The coroner exonerated him. In court, where A 
was charged with causing loss of life by the careless operation of a 
motor vehicle, the case was nolle prossed. 

The motor-vehiele department concluded B was intoxicated. 


Driver's condition —Drivers’ actions, as well as pedestrians’ actions 
are frequently influenced by their conditions. Illness and physical 
impairments sometimes appear as factors in the causation of acei- 
dents. Examples are found of drivers who were known “to have a 
bad heart” or “to be subject to sinking spells” collapsing at the wheel, 
and instances are frequently reported of drivers who failed to see 
approaching vehicles because of poor eyesight. It seems reasonable 
to believe that conditions such as these can be overcome by appro- 
priate steps on the part of licensing authorities, but the problem of 
controlling the factor of intoxication, which is the most frequent. con- 
tributor to “driver’s condition” accidents, is quite another problem. 

Cases of intoxication among drivers may be no more frequent than 
among pedestrians, but the consequences are far more serious. An 
intoxicated pedestrian may, by his actions, bring death or Injury 
upon himself, but generally he himself is the only victim. On the 
other hand, the drunken driver is a menace to all who travel the 
highways. The extent of a driver’s indulgence is generally impos- 
sible of determination after an accident. Medical examination can 
often reveal a sufficient quantity of alcohol to indicate intoxication, 
and, of course, in extreme cases mere observation is sufficient for the 
conclusion that a driver is intoxicated. On the other hand, many 
case histories disclose drinking in various degrees by drivers prior 
to the time of the accident, but provide no measure of its extent or 
of its effect on their actions. Reports show instances in which the 
drivers admitted drinking beer, wine, or more intoxicating beverages, 
but a short time before the occurrence of the accident; yet the police 
could find no evidence of intoxication. Other cases report drivers 
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who had indulged to the extent of perhaps one or two glasses of beer 
several hours earlier. Still other reports mention the fact that an 
empty or partially empty whisky bottle was found in the car, or that — 
the passengers were decidedly intoxicated, as if attempting to impute 
through circumstantial evidence a condition of intoxication to the 
driver. It is not believed that there is a deliberate attempt to at- 
tribute intoxication where it does not apply. However, due no doubt 
to the public concern regarding drinking drivers and the havoc which 
they may cause by their actions, it appears that evidence which 
might point to intoxication is seldom overlooked. 

In analyzing these accident reports it was obviously impossible to 
distinguish all cases in which the drivers were* intoxicated, and 
it was requally difficult to determine whether the condition of a driver 
who admitted previous drinking entered into the causation of the 
accident. In this analysis intoxication was listed as a cause only 
when it was definitely proved by official verdict or unquestionable 
statements by disinterested parties that the driver was intoxicated. 
Therefore the estimate of the number of cases in which drinking was 
a factor is decidedly conservative. 

In the following accident various technical violations appear. A 
was driving too fast, and he was on the wrong side of the road. 
But the single cause was quite evidently intoxication. 

Case 29: Bs ans fast in an easterly direction on a through State 
road while under ‘the influence of liquor, A suddenly swerved left 
and proceeded in a 185-foot curve across double car tracks to the 
other side of the road, where he crashed into a sedan which had been 
brought almost to a stop by its operator, B. Pinned under his car, 
A was killed. 

The accident occurred at 7:35 p. m., in May, while it ‘was still 
daylight. It was in a thickly populated residential section, in clear 
weather, with no obstructions. 

Witnesses testified A was traveling at a high speed. After strik- 
ing the left front of the sedan with its left front, A’s car rose 3 or 4 
feet off the ground and overturned, heading south when it came to 
rest. B’s car was forced a quarter of the way around, to a position 
paralleling A’s car, just east of it. C, a passenger in A’s car, had 
been drinking also. 

The medical examiner testified A had enough alcohol in his brain 
to cause intoxication. There was no court action. The motor-vehicle 
department found A at fault. It declared B not seriously at fault. 


In the following case it seems that being guilty of driving so as 
to endanger life, and under the influence ‘of liquor, should justify 
more than a fine of $100. The motor-vehicle department, considering 
the limitation of its punitive measures, dealt rather more severely 
with the offender. Intoxication was the single cause. 

Case 80: Driving north on X road, while intoxicated, A swerved 
off the highway and crashed into a truck which was parked with 
lights on, in.a drive off the east side of the road. A’s wife died 6 
days later of injuries she received when the right side of the car 
~ was ripped off by the impact. The car was completely demolished 
when it bounded back against a gasoline pump, knocking it over. 


ts 
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The truck was 3 or 4 feet off the road, in front of a garage. Accord- 
ing to the police, A was badly intoxicated and declared he had had 
several drinks of whisky before leaving home 2 hours earlier. His 
wife had had a cocktail, he said. | 

It was 6:45 at night in March and there were no obstructions to 
view. 

A was convicted of operating a motor vehicle so as to endanger 
life and of operating under the influence of liquor. He was fined 
$50 on each count. ; 

The motor-vehicle department revoked A’s license for at least 10 
years. 


The courts dealt more severely with the driver involved in the fol- 
lowing accident, while the motor-vehicle department meted out the 
same punishment as in the previous case. The results were different, 
but the cause the same. 

Case 31: A, an unlicensed driver, who was intoxicated at the time, 
was driving south on a business street in a large city at 2:30 a. m. 
when his roadster swerved sharply right, crashing into an elevated 
railway post and then into an iron fence, killing his passenger. 

A, the driver, claimed that B, the passenger, was intoxicated also. 
The accident occurred in clear April weather. The car struck the 
post, then continued 52 feet until it struck the iron fence surround- 
ing the elevated railway car house. A, who claimed he did not. re- 
member anything about the accident, went home immediately after 
it happened. He was taken in custody there by the police. 

A had been convicted twice before for motor-vehicle offenses, once 
for not slowing down at an intersection and once for driving while 
under the influence of liquor. 

As a result of the fatality he was held for the grand jury’ on 
charges of operating while under the influence of liquor, second 
offense; operating so as to endanger life; leaving the scene after 
injury to a person and property; manslaughter; and driving without 
a license. At a hearing a short time later he was sentenced to the 
house of correction for 9 months. 

The motor-vehicle department found him seriously at fault, ruling 
that his right to drive should remain suspended for 10 years. 


It is difficult to imagine a more flagrant example of drunken driv- 
ing than the following. The motor-vehicle department inflicted the 
maximum penalty available to it. The court felt the offenses justi- 
fied a fine of $400; but the driver, in appealing the case, evidently 
felt the penalty was too severe. 

Case 32: B, 22 years old, while intoxicated, lost control of a coupe 
he was driving north on X road at 3:15 p. m. in June. C, 34 years 
old, a passenger in the car, who was intoxicated also, was killed. 

_ The accident occurred on a downgrade in a country district. The 
weather was clear, and the 20-foot bituminous surface was dry. 

According to the testimony and evidence at the motor-vehicle hear- 
ing, B was pursuing a car ahead of him and driving at high speed. 
Twice he went off the road onto the shoulder, but managed to get back 
to the pavement again. He swerved off the road a third time, and 
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when he tried to get back on the pavement the car turned over four 
times, finally landing right side up. While it was turning over the 
first time, B and C were thrown through the top and across the road. 
C landed on his head. Two children, who were in the car ahead, 
looking back, witnessed the accident. 

The two men had been to a nearby town where they had been 
drinking wine and beer. On their way back a front tire had come 
off and they had driven a quarter of a mile before they discovered 
it, according to testimony at the hearing. A passing motorist 
stopped to lend them a hand and had to change the tire for them, 
since they were too drunk to do it themselves. 

A little farther on they stopped to ask directions. The man from 
whom they inquired testified they backed onto his lawn and then 
proceeded at such a fast rate that he ran out of his house to see if 
they were going to make a curve a short distance down the road. 
The accident occurred on another curve about a half a mile farther 
on. 
Police arrested B for driving so as to endanger life and while 
under the influence of liquor. He was brought to court on these 
charges and was convicted. The court fined him $200 on each count, 
but he appealed the case. 

The motor-vehicle department revoked B’s license. 


A. pedestrian should probably not be walking in the gutter, but 
neither should the driver be driving there. Yet the driver’s condi- 
tion so affected his actions before and after the accident that drunken 
driving appears to be the only cause of the fatality. 

Few cases of hit-and-run driving are reported in such detail, be- 
cause so frequently the driver is unaccompanied by passengers. 

Case 33: According to the story told by passengers in his car, A, 
who had been drinking heavily, failed to heed warning that a 
pedestrian was walking in the right gutter 200 feet ahead of his car 
and, when he had run him down, would not accede to pleas to stop 
and render aid. 

A was accompanied by a woman friend and two other couples. 
Two of the group were nurses and one a doctor. The accident oc- 
curred at 3 a.m. in June in a thickly populated residential district. 
The concrete road was dry, the street lighting good. <A’s headlights 
were in good condition and there were no obstructions to view. 

Passengers in the car related that they had left a hospital dance at 
midnight after all of them had had a good deal to drink there. They 
then went swimming and the men continued to drink. A had suf- 
ficient room to avoid the pedestrian and was warned that he was 
there, they said. Two of the occupants advised him to stop, and one 
of the women tried to get out of the car while it was in motion. The 
noise of a steel bumper being knocked off the car at the impact was 
heard an eighth of a mile away, according to reports, although A 
claimed he heard no sound. The victim, who was thrown over the 
right front fender, struck the parking light, then the right door 
handle, breaking it off. 
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The superior court sentenced A to a year in prison for leaving the 
scene after personal injury and operating a motor vehicle so as to 
endanger life. The motor-vehicle department found A seriously at 
fault and revoked his license for an indefinite period. 


The two following accidents were recorded as the result of the con- 
dition of the driver. The first apparently dozed off, and the second 
suffered a heart attack. 

Case 34: B’s truck left the road after he had dozed at the wheel, 
the evidence indicates. The truck tore down 60 feet of guard rail, 
broke off an iron post railing at a culvert, plunged into a ditch, over- 
turned, and burst into flames. B and a hitchhiker, who was on the 
seat with him, were throw n clear. C, who had been sleeping in a 
space behind the driver’s seat, was burned to death. Three youths 
who had been following the truck dragged two of the men away 
from the fire, but were unable to break the windshield to extricate C. 
C was alive after the crash but could not get clear. 

The accident occurred on a curve at 6 a. m. in October. The 
weather was foggy, but the road surface was in ‘good condition. 

The hitchhiker testified that he was talking with B to keep him 
awake when the truck left the road. He thought that B had dozed. 
B claimed there must have been some defect in the road. He said 
something pulled the truck to the right. 

Police arrested B. He was exonerated by the coroner. His right 
to drive was suspended by the motor-vehicle department but, 3 
months after the accident, was reinstated. 


Case 35: B was said to have had a bad heart attack on December 
20. The next day he was driving a truck north on X road when he 
apparently had another heart attack, slumped over the wheel, trav- 
eled 200 feet along the wrong side of the road, and hit a tree and a 
pole. The truck turned over. B received a fracture at the base of his 
skull, which resulted in his death. 

The accident occurred at 9:30 a. m. on a clear day. The road 
surface was dry and without defects. The report states that B was 
traveling at 35 miles an hour. 


Fault of a passenger.—It is not uncommon for passengers to com- 
mit some faulty action that leads to injury or death to themselves or 
others. In some cases the fault seems to have occurred while the 
passenger was performing some very casual act such as attempting to 
open a car window, and was quite innocently responsible for the 
accident. In other cases the fault arose through deliberate disregard 
of safety. No attempt was made to distinguish between faulty action 
and negligence on the part of the passengers, since the differentiation 
would be difficult and unreliable, and the total of such accidents is 
but a small portion of the total. The following cases illustrate vari- 
“ous ways in which passengers contribute to the “accident total. 
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In the first, an entirely innocent but faulty action on the part of 
C was responsible for her death. While the design of the door handle 
is not assigned as a cause in this case, the question naturally arises as 
to whether the handle could have been designed to prevent such an 
occurrence. 

Case 36: B testified that he was driving along X road at about 
20 to 25 miles an hour, accompanied by his wife and five children, 
C, his wife, was sitting in the front seat, he said, with a child on her 
lap, when for some reason she leaned forward and her shoulder struck 
the door handle, causing the door to open. She fell out, landed on 
her head, and died 3 hours later. 

The accident occurred at 4 p.m. in April. The weather was clear, 
the road surface dry. The coroner decided the death was accidental 
and held no inquest. 


A somewhat similar case follows. Undoubtedly C turned the door 
handle instead of the window crank. 

Case 87: B stated that C, his wife, fell out of his car when. in an 
attempt to open the window, she released the door handle by mis- 
take. She rolled down an embankment at the side of the road, and 
died of injuries sustained. 

The accident occurred in a rural district at 11:15 a. m. in April. 
The straight, through-route road was of concrete construction, 18 
feet. wide. 

B said he was driving at about 30 miles an hour when his wife at- 
tempted to open the window of the right door. He heard her call 
to him, he said, and upon looking around, saw her hanging out of the 
door. B said he attempted to stop the car, but before he could do 
so his wife had fallen out. 

The police and motor-vehicle officials were of the opinion that C 
was responsible for her own death. According to the statement of 
B, no coroner’s inquest was held. 


In the next case it appears that B was very rightfully “annoyed” 
by three passengers who insisted on “continually opening the doors 
and getting on the running board.” It appears also that he chose 
an unfortunate means of “sobering up” his companion, and was 
perhaps thereby a contributor to the death. But the fault lies so 
preponderantly with the passengers that passenger’s fault is attrib- 
uted as the single cause. 

Case 38: B, aged 18, testified that C, an occupant of his car, fell 
from it while in a state of intoxication and was killed. 

The accident occurred at 12:15 a. m. in J uly, in a sparsely settled 
district. The 18-foot, bituminous-macadam road was curved and 
slightly downgrade. Its surface was dry. B’s headlights were on 
low beam. 

B testified that at 10 p. m., 2 hours and 15 minutes before the 
accident, C and D, his companions, had visited a cafe where they 
drank considerable beer. Then they bought and consumed a pint of - 
grape brandy. B said he drank nothing, knowing that he had to 
drive. D and E,a man whom they picked up later in the night, both 
testified that C was feeling “pretty good.” B, they said, was driving 
him around, trying to sober him up before taking him home. 
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According to the testimony, the three passengers annoyed B con- 
tinually by opening doors and getting on the running board. B was 
going 25 to 30 miles an hour on a curving boulevard, he said, when 
C stepped out of the right front door to the running board. "C lost 
his balance and fell to the road, fatally injuring himself. B, who 
had been paying no attention to C's actions, did not top the car 
until one of the other occupants called to him. 

The motor-vehicle department concluded that B was not at fault; 
that the accident was caused by C, who was under the influence of 
hquor. B’s license was returned 6 weeks after the accident. 


Deliberate disregard, not only of his own safety but also of a 
company regulation, was the faulty action on the part of the passen- 
ger described in the following: 

Case 39: When B made a right turn into X street, followed im- 
mediately by a left turn across ‘the street to a private ‘drive, C, who 
was standing on the platform body of the truck with his hands in 
his pockets, was pitched into the road and was killed. 

The accident occurred at 7:40 a.m. in April. B testified he was 
driving his 5-ton truck at about 15 miles an hour, and did not know 
that C had fallen off until he stopped at the entrance of the drive to 
open a gate. 

The platform body of the truck had neither sides nor back. There 
were two hand trucks toward the rear and one in the middle of the 

platform. Three of C’s fellow employees were standing at the rear 
hati on to the stakes at the back of the cab. Two others were 
seated. It is a company regulation that the men sit down unless 
they are standing at the cab holding on to something. The other 
men had twice warned C, they testified, to sit down, but he refused. 
He was standing about 6 feet from the rear, smoking, with his hands 
in his pockets, they said. 

According to the testimony at the hearing, when the truck swerved 
right, then left, C lost his balance, tried to grab the hand truck in 
the center, missed it and pitched headfirst into the road where he 
rolled to the west gutter. The men shouted, but the truck made so 
much noise the driver did not hear them. When B got out to open 
the gate at the drive he saw C. 

The motor-vehicle department suspended B’s license. At a hear- 
ing a month after the accident, the referee concluded that B was 
without serious fault. B’s license was returned to him. 


Driver's faulty action—It has been stated that in many cases 
distinguishing between neghgent and faulty action is extremely dif- 
ficult, but this differentiation has been attempted in the following 
cases, 

These accidents are typical of those in which it is - considered that 
the drivers acted in a faulty manner. The first case history describes 
a grade crossing accident in which the driver took the precaution of 
slowing down at least to the extent that shifting gears was necessary, 
and presumably satisfied himself that his way was clear. After this 
precaution it was considered that his failure to see the oncoming train 
was not a negligent, but rather a faulty, action. 
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Case 40: B’s tractor-trailer was struck by a north-bound railroad 
train on a crossing. C, a helper on the truck, jumped, but B did not 
manage to get out before the collision. The train carried the truck 
three-fourths of a mile. B was burned to death when the truck’s 
load of 40 barrels of whisky caught fire. 

The accident occurred at 7:45 p.m. in December. It was dark, but 
the locality was lighted by street lights. The weather was clear and 
the crossing surface dry. 

According to the police report, B slowed up when he came to the 
crossing, shifted gears, and started across. He did not see the train 
approaching from the south until he was on the crossing. 


There is no record of police or court action. 


In the next case the coroner’s conclusion that there “was no willful 
neglect or misconduct on her part” seems logical in view of the cir- 
cumstances described, and the accident is therefore attributed to a 
faulty action. 

Case 41: Driving on a through route in clear weather at 6:30 p. m. 
in April, A, a 62-year-old woman, lost control of her car, which 
struck an embankment. B, a passenger, died from injuries received. 

The accident occurred at dusk on a slight curve. A, and B, who 
was able to make a statement before she died, testified that the 
steering apparatus seemed to give way, throwing the car against an 
embankment. A mechanical examination, however, showed the steer- 
ing apparatus to be intact, 

There was no arrest, the police concluding the accident was un- 
avoidable. The coroner exonerated A, reporting that something she 
couldn’t recall must have diverted her attention, but that there was 
no willful neglect or misconduct on her part. 

A month after the accident A’s license was suspended by the 
motor-vehicle department until a later hearing. Up to May 1937, 
A’s license had not been returned to her. 


ACCIDENTS RESULTING FROM A COMBINATION OF CAUSES 


The majority of accidents result not from a single cause, but 
rather from a combination of causes or circumstances. The acci- 
dents described in the following case histories fall in this latter cate- 
gory. The causes have been assigned by the investigators and are 
based on their judgment. It is to be expected, therefore, that opinion 
may differ in some cases as to whether all the causes are properly 
included or whether some are omitted, but it is felt that in general 
the causes have been reasonably assigned. In no case has one cause 
been listed as more important than the other; and in considering 
these reports, it must be recognized that they are classified into vari. 
ous groups for illustrative purposes only. Obviously, an accident to 
which four causes are assigned might be classified under any one of 
the four, and the fact that it is classified in a particular group does 
not mean that that cause is the most important. The reports are 
cited and grouped to show how the particular cause is combined with 
various others to result in an accident, with no thought as to the 
extent that each contributed with respect to the others. Again it is 
emphasized that the reports do not necessarily appear in the same 
proportion that the various causes appeared in the entire sample. 
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Speed as a contributing factor—It has been pointed out that 
speed alone sometimes results in accidents, and that for such a result 
the speed need not necessarily be high. It is speed too high for the 
particular conditions that is serious. However, the high place which 
speed assumes in the list of accident causes is a result of the fre- 
quency with which it appears as a contributing factor. Driving at 
a speed too high to permit proper action in the face of an unexpected 
hazard is apparently a very common practice. 

By far the most frequent condition for which speed is excessive is 
poor visibility at night, particularly when visibility is made still 
less by the blinding headlights of an approaching vehicle. The fol- 
lowing case histories are typical of many in which the speed was too 
fast for this condition. It will be seen that in some cases the drivers 
slowed down materially because of the approaching lights, but still 
were unable to see objects in the roadway but a short distance ahead. 
In certain instances there is no visibility, as the driver is temporarily 
blinded, and absolute safety requires a complete stop. When the 
condition arises so suddenly as to make a complete stop impossible, 
the speed becomes too fast for the visibility, despite the fact that the 
condition is beyond the control of the driver. It appears that reduc- 
tion in accidents from this cause will depend on controlling the con- 
dition rather than the driver. 

Another factor which appears repeatedly in the cases cited here is 
the presence of pedestrians on the road surface. It is quite evident 
that they do not realize that they are practically invisible to a 
driver, especially when another car is approaching in the opposite 
direction, and many fatalities result from their misplaced confidence 
that the driver will see them. The first of these cases is an example 
of exactly this situation. The pedestrians “thought the operator would 
turn to avoid them.” The operator claimed he was blinded by on- 
coming headlights but, at any rate, did not see the pedestrians until he 
was directly upon them. Despite the conflicting testimony and the 
accounts so muddled that the court and motor-vehicle inspector dis- 
agreed, the fact remains that the pedestrians contributed to the ac- 
cident by their disregard for their own safety. Speed too fast for 
visibility and faulty action on the part of the pedestrians were re- 
sponsible for the accident. 

Case 42: Y street enters X street on the north side. C and D, two 
pedestrians going east on X street, were crossing Y street when 
B’s car, heading west on X street, struck C, a 42-year-old man, and 
fatally injured him. 

The accident occurred at 11:35 p. m. in September, in a thinly set- 
tled district. The 22-foot bituminous road was slightly upgrade to the 
west. Its surface was dry and the weather clear. Street lighting 
was poor. A large elm tree, surrounded by a curb, stood in the center 
of Y street, on a line with X street’s north curb. 

D and C both told the same story. They said they were crossing Y 
street, facing oncoming traffic, with C on the right or nearer the road- 
way, when they saw the headlights of a car approaching at an esti- 
mated speed of 45 miles an hour. They said they thought the oper- 
ator would turn to avoid them, but he did not. C was knocked down. 

B claimed his lights were on high beam, his speed less than 25 miles 
an hour, and the pedestrians only 10 to 12 feet away when he first 
saw them. Headlights of an east-bound car, 100 feet away, blinded 
him, B said, and although he tried to turn left he could not avoid 
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striking C. The pedestrians claimed there was no other car. B also 
mentioned seeing D before he noticed C, who was walking on the 
side nearer the roadway. B was corroborated in his testimony by a 
passenger who was with him in his car. te hd ans 

In court B was acquitted of a charge of driving in a negligent man- 
ner. ‘The inspector said that B should have seen the pedestrian 
sooner ; if headlights blinded B, he should have stopped. The motor- 
vehicle department revoked B’s license. 


There can be no question in the following case that B’s speed was too 
fast for various conditions, one of which was the visibility. Although 
his failure to stop immediately was not a cause of the accident, it 
stamps him as an irresponsible driver. The pedestrian, on the other 
hand, should have realized that two cars abreast would occupy the 
better part of a 12-foot road, and the shoulders as well, and have 
sought a refuge off the shoulder. It seems reasonable to assume his 
age was a factor in his failure better to protect himself. Speed ex- 
cessive for the visibility and for the type of road, the pedestrian’s 
condition (elderly), and his faulty action all entered into the causa- 
tion of this accident. 

Case 43: B, 20 years old, with 1 year’s driving experience, struck 
and instantly killed C, a 70-year-old male pedestrian, who was walk- 
ing along a State highway. 

The accident occurred at 8:45 p.m. in August. The road, slightly 
downgrade to the south, was a 12-foot asphalt-macadam with 214-foot 
shoulders. It was dark, the weather was clear, the surface of the 
road, dry. 

B testified that he was driving south at about 35 miles an hour, 
with his headlights on high beam. The bright lights of a north- 
bound car temporarily blinded him. B said he pulled to the right 
to avoid that car, and was pulling back onto the road when he struck 
C, who was walking south. 

A trooper, who arrived shortly after the accident occurred, testi- 
fied that he picked up C’s hat 60 feet back from the body. He said 
C had been struck by the right front of B’s car. According to the 
trooper, the windshield and top of B’s car were down. He thought 
B had been operating at fully 55 miles an hour. 

B said that he and his 8 passengers—two of whom were in the 
rumble seat—had been on their way to a movie. He testified that he 
became frightened after striking C and drove one-eighth of a mile 
to an intersection, where he turned and came back to the scene of 
the accident. Occupants of the north-bound car, the trooper testified, 
stopped and called a doctor. | 

The coroner and the district attorney reported that there was no 
evidence of culpable negligence on B’s part. His license was sus- 
pended; following a hearing held 5 months after the accident, it was 
revoked. 


Accepting the report of the police as correct, it 1s concluded that 
a neghgent driver (windshield wiper not operating), a speed too 
fast for the visibility (rain and oncoming headlights), and an in- 
attentive pedestrian contributed to the following accident. 
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Case 44: C, ‘a 41-year-old male pedestrian, was crossing X street 
from south to north when he was struck and killed by B, who was 
driving east on X street. 

The accident occurred at 10 p.m, in April, during a drizzling rain. 
The bituminous road is 45 feet wide. Police reported that there was 
an are light 131 feet east and another 111 feet west of the spot where 
C was struck. B claimed his windshield wiper was working, but 
police reported it was not, although it was in working order. 

According to Mrs. C, she and her husband had left a house on the 
south side of X street and were walking west on the south sidewalk. 
Just before reaching the Y street intersection, they started to cross 
over to the north side of X street. The evidence indicates that she 
was walking about 5 feet ahead of her husband. He was about 20 
feet north of the curb when struck. 

B testified that he was driving east at about 20 or 25 miles an 
hour when he approached the Y street intersection. He slowed down, 
he said; and shifted to second gear. When he was beyond the inter- 
section and had shifted back to high gear, regaining his speed of 
20 to 25 miles an hour, he said, he saw C. B claimed, however, that 
the hghts from a north-bound car temporarily blinded him. When 
he saw C again, he said, he swung sharply to the right, applying his 
brakes, but the extreme left front of the left fender knocked him 
down. C was found at the left rear of the car. 

Mrs. C said they had not seen a car. B said he did not see the 
woman at all. B said C was about 5 feet away when he first saw 
him. The motor-vehicle-department referee concluded that B was 
inattentive, that his windshield wiper was not working, and that his 
vision was obscured by rain. | 

In court, B was found not guilty of operating so as to endanger 
life. The motor-vehicle department revoked his license. In 1924 B 
had had his license suspended for the improper operation of a motor 
vehicle. 


The following case history describes a very common type of acci- 
dent. The driver, blinded by headlights, according to his own testi- 
mony, which seems reasonable, never saw the pedestrian. Driving 
too fast for visibility, faulty action on the part of the pedestrian, 
and the pedestrian’s condition (age), may be assigned as causes. 

Case 45: B stated that he was heading south on a trunk road 
when he was blinded by the hghts of an aproaching north-bound 
ear. He claimed that he did not notice C, an 80-year-old male pedes- 
trian, who was walking north on the west side of the road. When 
he heard the noise of the impact and his wife said, “We hit a man,” 
B stopped the car, backed up, and found C, fatally injured, on the 
pavement. 

The accident occurred at 6:10 p. m. in December, on a concrete 
road 20 feet wide. The weather was clear, the road surface dry. It 
was dark. 

No action was taken by police or by the court. 


Driving too fast for the visibility (oncoming headlights and a 
drizzling rain), the pedestrian’s condition, and also his faulty action 
contributed to the following accident: 
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Case 46: C, a 58-year-old male pedestrian, was struck and fatally 
injured by a north-bound truck at 1:45 a.m. on a dark, foggy morn- 
ing. It was drizzling. B, the Negro truck driver, claimed that C 
was walking in the center of the east lane. A witness testified that 
C was under the influence of liquor. 

The accident occurred in November, on a straight, rural, concrete 
road, four lanes wide. Visibility was poor, being only about 75 feet. 

B said he was driving at 30 to 35 miles an hour, when two cars 
with bright lights approached from the north. B dimmed his lights, 
he claimed, and as the cars passed, noticed a dark form in the road 
about 35 feet ahead. It was 5 or 6 feet from the east edge of the 
highway, he said, about in the middle of the right-hand lane. 

B testified that he swerved quickly to the left, but the corner of the 
truck’s body struck the man, throwing him to the pavement on the 
right side of the roadway. The truck traveled about 20 feet to the 
left side of the road before stopping. 

A witness, following the truck, corroborated B’s story, giving his 
speed as 30 miles an hour. A witness also stated at 7:30 or 8 p. m. 
he had helped pull the pedestrian out of a creek, and at that time he 
was under the influence of liquor. B said he noticed no odor of liquor 
on C’s breath. 

The coroner exonerated B. No action was taken against him. 


Evidently more concerned in catching the streetcar than in tha 
approaching automobile, C met her death in the next case because she 
was not visible to B, blinded momentarily by oncoming headlights. 
Too fast for visibility and faulty action on the part of the pedestrian 
are the causes. 

Case 47: B, east-bound on X pike, had just passed an east-bound 
trolley car when he struck and killed C, a 52-year-old female pedes- 
trian, who was waiting for the trolley about 6 feet from the south 
curb, according to the police officer who investigated the case. 

The accident occurred at 6 p. m. in November, on a straight, two- 
Jane through route, of macadam construction, It was dark; the 
weather was clear and the road surface dry. 

B testified that, because he was slightly blinded by the bright head- 
lights on an approaching car, he did not see the pedestrian until it 
was too late to avoid striking her. The investigating officer reported 
that B was driving at about 30 miles an hour and that C became 
confused when she saw the car approaching. | 

The coroner exonerated B. The motor-vehicle department took no 
action against him. In 1928 B had struck a pedestrian but was not 
arrested. : 


In another case driving too fast for visibility was, perhaps, the 
unavoidable fault of the driver, while the pedestrian not only was 
not using the footpath provided but was walking with her back to 
the traffic as well. 

Case 48: B testified that while blinded by the lights of an east- 
bound car he struck and killed C, a 15-year-old girl pedestrian, who 
had been walking along the road, 

The accident occurred at, 8: 40 p. m. in October, on a level three- 
lane concrete highway. The weather was clear; the road surface, dry. 
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B stated that he was driving west at about 35 miles an hour, when 
the lights of a car from the opposite direction temporarily blinded 
him. After it passed, B said, he suddenly saw a girl directly in front 
of his car, and though he swerved to the left, struck her with the 
right front fender, carrying her about 50 feet from the point of 
contact. 

C’s sister, D, age 13, and a friend were walking west on the north 
side of the highway. There was a cinder path for pedestrian use. 
D stated that C was walking 10 or 12 feet behind them, but that she 
did not know whether her sister had been on or off the pavement. A 
police officer reported that he found a blood spot on the highway, 
2 feet from the north edge of the concrete. 

The coroner rendered a verdict of accidental death. The assistant 
district attorney reported that no criminal proceedings were pending 
or contemplated against B. Two months after the accident, B’s 
license was suspended by the motor-vehicle department, but a week 
later, on receiving reports from the coroner and the district attorney, 
they returned it to him, pending the final hearing. This was held 
a month later, and then B’s license was permanently returned to him. 


Driving too fast for the visibility is by no means confined to the 
condition of oncoming headlights. Many accidents are recorded in 
which the drivers were traveling at such a speed that they could not 
stop within the range of their headlights, an apparently common 
failing. In this connection it should be observed that “speed exces- 
sive for visibility” is not ascribed arbitrarily as a cause of all acci- 
dents occurring under the conditions of poor visibility. It is 
considered that a driver should be operating at such a speed that 
he can stop or act as necessary on the appearance of any condition 
he may reasonably expect. For example, it is not uncommon for a 
vehicle to become stalled and have to stop partially on the highway, 
or for a horse-drawn vehicle to be very dimly lighted, or entirely 
unlighted. Such conditions recur frequently; a driver should reason- 
ubly expect to encounter one at any time and be prepared to act 
accordingly. However, if, as in one case investigated, a pedestrian 
suddenly darts from the shadows of an overhanging tree, outside 
the lateral range of the headlights into the side of the car, the driver 
could not be accused of driving too fast, for he should not reason- 
ably expect such an occurrence. In this case poor visibility was a 
factor, since the driver probably would have seen the pedestrian in 
daylight. Speed was not a factor, however. 

Crashing into a parked truck was responsible for the next driver’s 
death. He obviously was driving too fast for the visibility, and was 
also inattentive. 

Case 49: A, 19 years old, crashed into the rear of a parked truck 
while driving on X street, a through route, at 10:20 p. m. on a foggy 
night in March. He died in the hospital a few hours later. 

The surface of the road, which is straight at this point, was wet. 
According to the story told by B, the truck driver, he had thought 
one of his tires might be flat and had pulled off the road as far as 
possible to inspect them. Before he had a chance to place flares as 
required by law, A had crashed into him. There were a sufficient 
number of reflectors on the truck and his lights were functioning 
properly, he said. 
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There was no police or court action. The coroner exonerated B. 
The motor-vehicle department suspended B’s license a week after the 
accident, but reinstated him 9 days later, concluding that A had been 
driving too fast for conditions and had been inattentive. 

B had a previous record of two accidents and one motor-vehicle 
offense. 


Inattention and driving too fast for visibility were the causes of 
the following accident: 

Case 50: B, 22 years old, and two other young men, 19 and 21 years 
old, were burned to death when the touring car in which they had 
been riding burst into flames after crashing into the rear of a truck. 

The accident occurred at 3:40 a.m. in January in clear weather on 
a through-route, four-lane concrete highway. <A testified that he was 
driving east at about 15 miles an hour, having slowed down to at- 
tend to a weakening battery, when his truck was jarred by a terrific 
impact at the rear. He had seen no lights from the approaching 
car, he claimed, and had received no other warning. He continued 
a short distance, then stopped. The heat from the burning car was 
so intense he could not assist the victims, he said. 

Investigating officers reported that the lights on the truck were lit 
and were reasonably bright. A short skid mark indicated that the 
touring car had swerved slightly to the left in an attempt to avoid 
the crash. From the extent of the damage, the officers concluded 
that if the truck had been traveling in the neighborhood of 15 miles 
an hour, the speed of the car must have been very high. 

There were no arrests. The coroner reported he could find no 
evidence of criminal negligence on A’s part. The motor-vehicle 
STE concluded that B had been traveling too fast for con- 

itions, 


Driving too fast for conditions prevailing, together with inatten- 
tion and possibly drinking, resulted in the following accident: 

Case 51: Driving up a hill B’s car struck the rear of C’s semi- 
trailer, killing D, a man, and E, a woman, both passengers in B’s car. 

The accident occurred at 1:45 a. m. in August on a secondary 
bituminous-macadam road that was 30 feet wide with marked lanes. 
The weather was misty, the road surface wet; the district sparsely 
settled, and street lighting poor. Headlights of both cars were on 
high beam. 

C stated that he was driving south, ascending a hill at 5 to 7 miles 
an hour, with headlights and tail lights properly lighted. In addi- 
tion, he said he had two reflectors fastened to the rear, so that B 
should certainly have seen the trailer unit in spite of the rain. C’s 
semitrailer was carrying about 6 tons of miscellaneous freight. 

B, who said he had a sandwich and a 10-ounce glass of beer be- 
fore leaving a beach resort with his three companions, estimated he 
was going from 35 to 40 miles an hour. The inspector said he be- 
heved B’s speed to have been 50 or 60 miles an hour. The force 
with which B’s car struck the trailer led the inspector to conclude 
that B had been driving recklessly. B’s car was completely demol- 
fet and the left rear wheel of the semitrailer was pushed out of 
alinement. 
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EK, riding beside B in the front seat, was killed instantly. D, 
riding in the rear seat with his wife, died on the way to the hospital. 
D’s wife received a compound fracture of the skull. B and C were 
only slightly injured. 

Police arrested B on a charge of operating so as to endanger life. 
In court B pleaded not guilty, but was convicted and fined $200. 
Payment was suspended for 3 months. 

The motor-vehicle department concluded that C was without fault 
and that B was entirely to blame for the collision. He had operated 
at high speed on a wet slippery pavement, had been drinking, and 
was guilty of gross inattention, having had ample time to see the 
properly lighted semitrailer unit ahead of him. His license was 
revoked. C’s license was suspended, for office records, and reissued. 

In 1929, B’s license had been revoked and B had been fined for 
using a car without authority. 


Too fast for visibility and faulty action in driving on the wrong 
side of the road, contributed to the next accident. It seems that a 
pedestrian should not reasonably expect to be run over by a car on 
the wrong side of the road, and therefore she is not considered to 
have been at fault. 

Case 52: Evidence was found on B’s roadster to prove that he ran 
over and killed C, a 47-year old female pedestrian. B claimed that 
he thought he had run over a tire, and did not stop. 

The accident occurred at 12:15 a. m. in September in a sparsely 
settled district on a bituminous road 45 feet wide. Heavy fog ob- 
scured visibility; street lighting was poor. 

B claimed he was driving east on X road, his lights on high beam, 
his windshield wiper working. He saw no one, he said, but felt a 
bump, as though the car had passed over a tire. 

A motorist, who said that a roadster had passed him earlier at 
great speed for such foggy conditions, found C. Her pocketbook 
was picked up in the road, 11 feet from the north edge. The body 
itself was discovered 35 feet to the east of the pocketbook, and 14 
feet from the north edge of the roadway. The report states that B 
was driving on the wrong side of the road when he struck C, who 
was walking along it. C was a large woman, and there was evidence 
of a considerable impact. 

B claimed that when he reached home he called police, told them his 
name, said he was a deputy sheriff, and informed them that some men 
were throwing tires on X road. Police said B gave no name over 
the phone. They traced the call, and after the body was found went 
to B’s home at 3:15 a.m. B had not yet retired. 

Police said they told B that a woman had been hit, asking him if 
his car had struck anyone. B denied that it had, inviting the police 
to examine his car. Police stated that B had evidently tried to clean | 
the car, but pieces of the woman’s clothing were found clinging to its 
under part. 

B was arrested on a charge of leaving the scene after inflicting 
personal injury. He pleaded not guilty but the court convicted him, 
sentencing him to 2 months in the house of correction. The sen- 
tence was suspended for 1 year on probation. 
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The motor-vehicle department revoked B’s license and registra- 
tion for 1 year. 


The following case history describes some rather interesting side 
lights. B, 19 years old, probably followed what under the circum- 
stances was the natural course in taking his father’s advice to go on 
rather than his mother’s to stop. It seems fitting that his father 
share to some degree in the punishment. Driving too fast for visi- 
bility, inattention, and the condition of the pedestrian entered into 
the causation of the accident. 

Case 53: B, age 19, admitted that he ran over C, age 52, and left 
the scene of the accident without stopping. According to B, C was 
lying in the gutter when he was struck. He died on the spot. 

The accident occurred at 12:38 a. m. in September, on a secondary 
bituminous road, 26 feet wide. The district was sparsely settled. 
The weather was clear, the road surface dry, and there were street 
lights. 

"B claimed that he was driving west down X street, accompanied 
by his father and mother, and going 15 to 20 miles an hour. He 
had just left a friend at her door, he said, and had traveled about 
500 feet when he saw C lying in the gutter, some 25 feet ahead of 
the car. He swerved left, B said, but was unable to avoid C, and 
the right wheels of the car ran over C’s chest and head, causing 
injuries from which he died at the scene of the accident. 

B claimed that his mother told him to stop, but his father said: 
“Drive on,” which he did. Meeting a car farther down the road, B 
said he hailed it, and told the police officer in it to look out for a man 
lying in the road up ahead. The officer testified that when he saw 
that C was badly injured, he asked the driver of the next west-bound 
car to go after B. On being brought back, B denied all knowledge 
of the accident. The officer said he took pieces of flesh from beneath 
the right front fender and axle of B’s car. In the presence of police, 
B admitted having run over C. He claimed that a short time be- 
fore the accident, while traveling east on X street to bring his 
friend home, he had noticed two drunken men walking in a westerly 
direction on the north side of the street. The younger of the two 
seemed to be assisting the elder man, B stated. 

B was arrested on charges of operating so as to endanger life and 
leaving the scene of the accident. In court, he pleaded not guilty to 
both charges, but was fined $100 on the first count and sentenced to 
6 months in prison on the second. The case was appealed. 

The motor-vehicle department concluded that B was guilty of in- 
attention and of leaving the scene of the accident. His license and 
registration were revoked. 


Poor visibility is the most frequent contributor to the conditions 
for which speed is excessive, but there are many other types of 
accidents in which excessive speed was a factor, some of which are 
illustrated by the following case histories. Speed is considered ex- 
cessive only when it is too fast for conditions which should reasonably 
be anticipated by the drivers. 

The following case is an example of how speed too fast for the 
surface condition and alinement of the road caused the car to leave 
the pavement. Contributing to the accident was the faulty action 
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on the part of the driver, since full application of all brakes is not. 
a proper means of stopping a skid. Evidence indicates that the speed 
was well over the 20 to 25 miles an hour C described. The high- 
way condition, a curve slippery when wet, might be considered as a 
contributory factor, but there is not sufficient evidence to record 
that item as a cause. 

Case 54: B was driving west on a 314-percent grade downward 
during a rainstorm, when, after rounding a left curve, he lost con- 
trol of his car. OC, a 71-year-old passenger, was fatally injured. 

The accident occurred at 3 p. m. in June on a 20-foot bituminous 
road in a country district. There were 3-foot shoulders on both sides. 
B and C told police they were returning from a fishing trip. 

B testified that, after rounding a left curve, his car began to skid. 
He said he applied both foot and emergency brakes and then com- 
pletely lost control. The car left the road on the north side where, 
just beyond the shoulder, it knocked over three cement posts, and 
overturned. Each of the posts weighed 1,200 pounds. 

In a statement made before his death, C said they were traveling 
about 20 to 25 miles an hour. He said he could remember nothing 
about the accident. 

Police arrested B on a charge of operating so as to endanger life. 
In court he pleaded not guilty to this charge and was acquitted. 

The referee at a motor-vehicle-department hearing concluded that 
the accident was caused by excessive speed and the operator’s failure 
to exercise the care which, under the circumstances, was necessary. 
His license was suspended. At a hearing held a month after the ac- 
cident, it was ruled that the suspension should continue. 


A speed too fast for the alinement of the highway, probably as a 
result of the driver’s condition, produced the following accident. 

Case 55: B was killed when his car left the road on a long curve, 
at 8:20 p. m. in December. Two men were with B at the time. 

The surface of the 32-foot oiled road was dry, but recent rain- 
storms had left the grass shoulders soft. } 

After going off the road, the car traveled along the shoulder for 
126 feet, then struck an old wire fence. It continued on, went down 
a. slight slope, and crashed into a large tree. The impact turned it 
over on its left side, pinning B under it. He sustained a crushed 
chest, fractured skull, and other injuries. 

Police investigators thought that B had been driving too fast for 
conditions. They said there was a street light at the point where 
the car left the road. They reported that there was no evidence 
that the men, who had been at the beach preparing a cottage for the 
winter, were intoxicated. The coroner stated that it was evident 
that no other car was involved. He said that the condition of the 
road could have caused a car traveling at a moderate speed, or even 
at “a speed as high as 35 miles an hour,” to leave the road at that 

oint. 

: According to the police report, one of B’s passengers could not 
remember how the accident occurred. The other testified that he was 
talking to B just before the car left the road. He said he called 
B’s attention to the fact that they were off the road, but B did not 


answer him. 
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A newspaper story quotes the passengers as saying that B gasped 
for breath just before the car left the road, and that for that reason 
they thought he might have had a slight shock. 

B had been involved in an accident in 1926 and in another in 
1929. He had been arrested for reckless driving after the 1926 
accident, but, in court, was found not guilty. 


The following accident also resulted from a speed too fast for con- 
ditions. An oily surface, slippery when wet, seems reasonably 
ascribed as a contributing factor. 

Case 56: Driving on a macadam highway during a heavy rain- 
storm, A’s car skidded into a tree. Two of the three occupants were 
thrown out. One of them was killed. 

The accident occurred at 4:30 p. m. in June, on a straight State 
highway. The road surface was wet and oily. A, who was dazed, 
claimed he could remember nothing about the accident. Apparently 
the car had turned completely around since the rear was badly 
damaged. 

Police investigators concluded that the accident was unavoidable. 
They did not arrest A at the time, but he was later put under bond. 
His license was returned to him at a motor-vehicle-department 
hearing. 


Excessive speed, coupled with the driver’s condition, caused the 
following accident: 

Case 57: B, who had been drinking, lost control of his truck after 
rounding a left curve. C, a 73-year-old male passenger, was thrown 
from it, receiving fatal injuries. 

The accident occurred at 4:30 p. m. in September, in a sparsely 
settled district. The weather was clear and the surface of the 18-foot 
bituminous road dry. 

D, the owner of the truck, testified that he had hired B to drive 
for the day. The two had gone to a cafe frequented by cranberry 
pickers, whom D wished to hire. While D was negotiating his busi- 
ness B came in from the bar and asked if he could drive C to his 
home and then return for D. Not knowing that B had been drinking, 
D said he gave his permission. 

B stated that while he was driving south on X street at 40 to 45 
miles an hour, he lost control of the vehicle after making a left curve. 
The truck ran onto the dirt shoulder on the west side of the road, 
continued for about 200 feet, cut over to the east side of the road, 
and then swerved back again to the west. Here it stood up on its 
radiator and turned over. It had covered about 400 feet in its zig- 
zageing course. 

B was arrested on charges of operating to endanger life and driv- 
ing under the influence of liquor. He pleaded guilty to the first 
charge, which was filed. The court sentenced B to 6 months in the 
house of correction for the second charge. 

The motor-vehicle department concluded that B had been driving 
under the influence of liquor, too fast for conditions. His license 
was revoked for 10 years, his name put on the registry list. In 1924 


¢ 
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B had been fined $100 for operating under the influence of liquor, his 
license had been suspended, and his name put on the registry black- 
list. 


A speed too fast for conditions, and the driver’s condition—this 
time, illness—caused the next accident. 

Case 58: Motorists, whom B’s car had just passed, estimated that 
his speed was 75 miles an hour. He was heading east on a through 
road when he lost control of his car, left the road and crashed into a 
tree, demolishing the car and killing himself. B was subject to sink- 
ing spells, and the investigating officer believed that the driver was 
suffering from such an attack at the time of the accident. 

The fatality occurred at 9:45 a. m. in October, on a 20-foot con- 
crete road in a rural district. The weather was clear and dry. It 


was daylight. 


Speed too fast for visibility and for the road surface condition com- 
bined to result in the next fatality. 

Case 59: According to the report, C’s car was traveling south on a 
through road‘at about 20 miles an hour, due to the very heavy fog 
and the icy pavement. B’s car, going south at about 50 miles an 
hour, came upon ©’s car so suddenly that it could not stop, and 
crashed into its rear. D,a 17-year-old male passenger in B’s car, was 
killed in the collision. 

The accident occurred at 7:40 p. m. in December, in a rural dis- 
trict. It was dark and foggy. The surface of the 20-foot concrete 
road was icy. C was a woman driver. 

According to the report, B’s car swerved diagonally across the road 
after the crash, stopping off the pavement on the east side. O’s car 
stopped with its right wheels off the west side of the pavement. 

Police took no action at the time of the accident, but later B was 
requested to appear before an examining officer of the operator’s 
license division of the State police. His operator’s license was sus- 
pended for 3 months and he was placed on probation for the balance 
of the year. No court action was taken against B. 


Excessive speed and faulty action, possibly a result of inexperience 
in the particular circumstance, on the part of the driver, combined 
to produce the following accident: 

ase 60: According to a witness, B, a woman driver, was driving 
her car at a fast speed when she lost control, swerved off the road 
to the right, on again, and then off to the right once more crashing 
into guard rails and hitting a tree. C, a male passenger in the car, 
was killed. 

The accident occurred at 8 a. m. in May, on a straight highway. 
The weather was clear, the road surface dry. 

B said that they had left for a long trip at 3:30 a.m. She had 
relieved her husband, and had been driving for about 50 miles when 
the accident occurred. The right wheels of the car went off the 
pavement, she said, and she swerved back, but lost control. Two 
children in the car were injured. 
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The witness said he was following two blocks behind B’s car, and 
traveling 45 miles an hour. Another witness, working in his yard, 
said he heard brakes, saw dust flying, and looked up to see the car 
crash into a tree. 

There were no marks to show where the car left the highway the 
first time, but marks about 50 feet long ran off to the place where 
the car struck the fence rails and hit the tree with its right side. 
The body of the vehicle was torn wide open, the frame cut in half. 
It was removed to a garage in two sections. 

The motor-vehicle department suspended B’s license indefinitely 
for failure to appear for the hearing. 


The following case is interesting in its complexities. A speed too 
fast for the turning movement, possibly because of the driver’s con- 
dition, and a faulty action on the part of the passenger who was 
intoxicated, combined to produce the accident. No doubt the injuries 
C sustained were sufficient to cause his death, but any chance he might 
have had was lost by the time his solicitous companions got him to 
the hospital. 

Case 61: When B, who had been drinking, made a sudden swerve 
to the left in recovering from a fast left turn into X street, C, 48 
years old, who, B said, was intoxicated, was thrown from the truck 
to the pavement. He was fatally injured. 

The accident occurred at 7 p.m. in September. The weather was 
clear and the surface of the bituminous road, dry. 

B testified that he finished work at 4:45 p. m. and, accompanied 
by C and two other men, drove in the truck to the next town. They 
all had some beer in a lunchroom, B said. He and one of the men, 
according to B’s story, left after they had two glasses of beer. They 
went shopping, but C and the fourth passenger continued drinking. 
B told investigators that when they returned C and his companion 
were intoxicated. He offered to take them home and the three pas- 
sengers climbed into the body of the truck. 

The evidence indicates that B drove north on Y street at a high 
speed and did not slow down when he made a left turn into X street. 
He cut the corner, traveling so fast. the truck tipped to one side. 
Coming into X street, he swung to the extreme right of the street, 
swerved to the left side, and came back to the right. At this point 
C, who had been sitting on top of the right side of the body of the 
truck, fell out. He struck his head on the pavement, then rolled into 
the grass at the north side of the road. A police officer, who was 
called to the scene, testified that he found no evidence of liquor on B. 

A doctor ordered C removed to the hospital. B and one of his 
passengers took him to that passenger’s home, however, and called 
another doctor, finally getting him to the hospital at 8:45 p.m. He 
had a fractured skull, a fractured spine, a fractured collarbone, a 
brain injury, and was suffering from shock. 

In court B pleaded not guilty to a charge of operating so as to 
endanger life. He was convicted and fined $100 but has appealed. 


€ 
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the case. The motor-vehicle department suspended his license. A 
month after the accident, following a hearing, it was revoked. 


An unexpected movement of the car ahead was the condition for 
which speed was excessive in the following case, but an unexpected 
movement of a car ahead is a contingency for which a driver must 
always be ready. C undoubtedly felt guilty, to commit suicide, yet 
it would seem that B, who was the sole survivor, must have been ex- 
tremely careless in turning immediately ahead of a car going in the 
same direction and a motorcycle coming from the opposite direction. 
Excessive speed and faulty action (improper passing) are ascribed as 
the causes. 

Case 62: B testified that he was driving east on a through road at 
a moderate speed, and was making a left-hand turn, when C at- 
tempted to pass him. C’s car crashed head-on with a motorcycle 
operated west by D, who received fatal injuries in the impact. C 
committed suicide by inhaling carbon monoxide at 7:30 a. m. on 
the morning following the accident. 

The collision occurred at 5:30 p. m. in May, on an 18-foot con- 
crete road that curved gradually to the north. The weather was 
clear, the road surface dry. 

B claimed that he did not actually see the accident and could give 
no details, although after the crash C’s car swerved left, striking B’s 
car. 

The coroner found C guilty of negligence in operating a motor 
vehicle. No action was taken against any of the operators. 


C’s speed in the next case must have been extremely high if he 
could not avoid a car that occupied but a third of the highway. A 
short sight distance was a contributing factor in this case. 

Case 63: B, driving north on a State highway, was making a left, 
turn into a drive a short distance from the top of a steep hill, when 
C, operating a motorcycle south, appeared over the hill and collided 
with the car. C was killed. 

The accident occurred at 5:45 p. m. in July. The weather was 
clear and the road surface dry. A woman riding with C testified 
they had been traveling 50 miles an hour. B, who was accompanied 
by his wife and little girl at the time, testified that he had stopped 
before turning left and thought the way was clear. From his posi- 
tion, he said, it was impossible to see a motor vehicle coming south 
until it came over the crest of the hill. 

He maintained that he had started across the road when he saw 
the motorcycle. Thinking he could clear it, he stepped on the ac- 
celerator, but C crashed into the right front fender of the car. The 
evidence indicated that at the time of the impact, B’s car was about 
3 feet into the driveway with about 4 feet between the rear of the 
car and the center line of the road. 
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The district attorney reported that no criminal action was. pending 
against B. The motor-vehicle department returned B’s license to 
him 2 months after the accident, pending a final hearing. Later the 
same month, following the hearing, his license was permanently 


returned to him. 


Condition of the highway—Few reports contained information 
regarding the condition of the highway at or adjacent to the scene 
of the accident. It was impossible therefore to list separately the 
highway condition as a cause, although many reports, in describing 
an accident, gave some hint or a definite indication that the highway 
itself contributed to the accident. The following case histories are 
not, as in the case of accidents caused by blinding headlights, for 
example, typical of a large number of accident reports, but rather 
are a group of reports selected to show how the highway itself may 
enter as a factor in the accident occurrence. The condition of the 
highway is not confined to features of its construction. Poor main- 
tenance or lack of adequate warning or control devices are also 
considered faults of the highway. 

The first of this group of reports illustrates accidents in which 
the highway was very definitely a factor. 

Practically any road can be driven over without mishap, provided 
everyone who uses it drives properly. But ample evidence demon- 
strates that everyone does not drive properly, and a safe highway 
must provide a factor of safety for those who are forced off the 
surface by the faulty action of another driver, or who may, because 
of momentary inattention, slip over the edge of the pavement. An 
example of the result of a poor shoulder is described in the following 
case history. Faulty action on the part of an unknown driver and 
the highway condition contributed to the accident. 

Case 64: B testified that he was driving west at about 30 to 35 
miles an hour when another car approached that forced him off the 
road. He swerved to what he thought was berm but actually was a 
ditch covered with high. grass. The car ran into the ditch’ and B 
and C, his 2-year-old son, were burned by acid from the battery. C 
died a day later from the burns. B was in the hospital for 10 days. 

The accident occurred at 4 p. m. ih May, on a straight, dry road. 
The weather was clear, 

The coroner exonerated B. No action was taken against him. Car 
damage amounted to $50 or $60. 


“Anyone who drives must at one time or another have been involved 
in a situation such as the following case history describes. The acci- 
dent was the direct result of improper action on the part of both 
drivers. Neither should have attempted to pass without assuring 
himself that the other drivers were aware of his intentions and that 
his path was clear. Yet the fact remains that the serious conse- 
quences in all probability would have been avoided had there been 
an adequate shoulder. 

Case 65: When a car B was passing forced him off the road, he ran 
into a ditch at the left, finally crashing into a telegraph pole. C, 
one of his three passengers, died an hour later of injuries she received. 
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The accident occurred at 4 p. m. in July on a much-traveled State 
highway in a rural section, at a point where the road curves slightly. 
The weather was clear and the road surface dry. 

B testified that he was driving east about 30 miles an hour with his 
wife in the front seat with him. Two cars ahead of him were proceed- 
ing slowly in the same direction, he said. After sounding his horn, 
he started to pass the one directly ahead of him. As he was abreast of 
that car, it pulled out to pass the one ahead of it, B claimed, forcing 
him off the road. 

Neither B nor his passengers obtained the numbers of either of the 
other two cars. C sustained a fractured skull, broken leg, and inter- 
nal injuries. 

B was cleared by the coroner and district attorney. The motor- 
vehicle department returned his license to him 3 months after the 
accident, pending a final hearing. After the final hearing, 7 months 
after the accident, it was permanently returned to him, 


Faulty action on the part of B, as a result undoubtedly of discour- 
teous if not improper action on the part of the other driver, resulted 
in the next accident which probably would not have occurred were it 
not for the high crown, slippery pavement, and inadequate shoulder. 

Case 66: B told police she was passing a car on a slight left curve 
when her car skidded on the wet, high-crowned road surface. Her 
car crashed head-on into a tree and recoiled 8 feet, turning completely 
around. C, a young woman who was with B, was killed. B was 
seriously injured. 

It was daylight. at 8 a. m. in November when the accident oc- 
curred. It was misting and the road surface was wet. 

B said that she had been following a car that would not give her 
room to pass, although she had been sounding her horn. When they 
reached the curve, B saw that the road was clear and started to 
pass, she told police. She did not strike the other car and skidded 
before she got by it. | 

There was no police action. The coroner exonerated B. The 
motor-vehicle department suspended B’s leense. A hearing was 
held 3 months after the accident, but decision was reserved. B’s 
license was returned 38 days later, however. 








Police concluded B was responsible for the accident in the next 
case, probably reasonably, since no other car was involved. Yet the 
poorly maintained shoulder, leaving an exposed pavement edge, 
coupled with soft tar in the center of the road, was equally respon- 
sible. It is not impossible that B drove too close to the pavement 
edge to avoid the soft tar. 

Case 67: B was driving north on a 20-foot wide concrete road 
with his wife, daughter, and a friend as passengers, when his car 
left the pavement. In attempting to get back on to the pavement, 
he cut short, applying his brakes. His rear right wheel caught on 
the edge of the pavement just as his front wheels hit the soft tar in 
the middle of the road. ‘The car began to skid and turned around 
while it was leaving the road a second time. It struck the shoulder 
broadside and rolled over completely once, then overturned again, 
landing on its left side. B’s daughter was killed. 
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The accident occurred at 5 p. m. in July on a through route in a 
rural district. The weather was clear and the road surface dry. 
Police concluded B was responsible for the accident. There was no 
police or court action. 


= 


Blinding headlights started the series of events that resulted in 
the following fatality. Probably a more capable driver, even though 
forced to use the shoulder, would not have wrecked the car, yet con- 
dition of the highway as a cause cannot be disputed. Nine accidents 
with 4 fatalities at the same spot within a year must have some 
significance. Poor visibility, faulty action, and the highway condi- 
tion are the causes. 

Case 68: B, accompanied by her husband, her brother, and her 
sister-in-law, was west-bound and had entered a curve to the left. 
When she was blinded by the lights of an east-bound car, according 
to the accident report filed by her husband, B pulled right and 
went off on the soft shoulder. When she swung back to the pave- 
ment the car shot across the road, overturned, and caught fire. Pass- 
ing motorists righted the car and removed B, who died a few hours 
later. 

The accident occurred on a 2-lane concrete State highway at 11:30 
p.m. in December. The weather was clear and the road surface dry. 
This accident was the ninth to occur in the locality during the year. 
B’s death made the fourth fatality. 

A newspaper maintained that because of the construction of the 
cut-off, the lights of east-bound cars interfere with the vision of 
west-bound motorists. 


Lack of both warning and protective devices contributed to the 
following accident. Poor visibility was also a factor, but the speed 
apparently was low, and there is no evidence to indicate that drinking 
had any effect on the driver. Highway condition and poor visibility 
are therefore considered to be the. causes. 

Case 69: B, aged 22, who admitted he had been drinking earlier 
in the day, drove his car into a canal thinking it was a continuation 
of the roadway. C, a 19-year-old boy, and D, a 40-year-old woman, 
both passengers in the car, were drowned. 

The accident occurred at 8:30 p. m. in August. It was raining. 

B testified that he had taken 4 or 5 glasses of beer at a picnic that 
day. He had left for home at about 7 p. m., he said, accompanied 
by his brother, C, and D. All four sat in the front seat because the 
rumble seat provided no protection from the rain. 

B’s brother was dropped to get some cigarettes, B stated, and 
since there was no available parking space, B drove around, intending 
to pick him up later. B said he made a right turn on X street and 
then another right turn into an alley heading toward the canal. 
His lights went out twice, he said, and he replaced the fuses each 
time. He then proceeded, driving about 20 miles an hour, toward 
what seemed to him to be the lights of a gas station. 

According to a sketch B drew for his accident report, the road 
makes a sharp right-angle turn, then runs parallel to the canal. 
Not realizing he was not following the road, he said, he drove into 
the canal. *He said he remembered pulling at D’s dress, but could 
not free her. 
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C’s father testified that during a rainstorm at a later date he 
examined the location of the accident. He was convinced, he said, 
that a driver could not see clearly at this point, since the road curves 
and it 1s possible to mistake the canal—which is practically on a 
level with the road—for a macadam pavement. He stated that there 
were no signs or guard rails there. When B’s car was raised, he 
said, 1t was in second gear, with the lights still burning. 

The coroner and the district attorney reported that no criminal 
charge was pending or contemplated against B. The motor-vehicle 
department suspended his license, but on receipt of the coroner’s 
report and a letter from the district attorney, it was returned pending’ 
a hearing. It was permanently returned, following the final hearing, 
a month and a half later. 

B had previously been fined for having more than three passengers 
in the front seat. His license had been suspended for a short period 
for this offense. 


In many instances, although there is not the definite evidence of 
highway responsibility shown by the preceding cases, there is a very 
strong implication that even if the condition of the highway did not 
contribute directly, some improvement either in construction, mainte- 
nance, or operation, might have prevented an accident. The follow- 
ing case histories describe such accidents. 

There is no statement to the effect that a poorly constructed or 
maintained shoulder contributed to the following accident, yet it is 
apparent that the shoulder did not provide the necessary factor of 
safety. ‘The causes are considered to be the driver’s faulty action 
and a speed too fast for conditions. 

Case 70: C testified that, in attempting to get his car back on the 
roadway after it had gone off the edge of the pavement, he skidded 
diagonally across the highway into the path of B’s car. D, wife of C, 
was fatally injured. Both drivers were out-of-State men. 

The accident occurred at 9:15 a. m. in August, on a bituminous- 
macadam State highway, 18 feet wide. It was raining. — - 

C testified that he was driving south at about 25 to 30 miles an 
hour, when his car went onto the shoulder at his right. In pulling 
back to the road, he skidded across the wet pavement into B, who was 
going north. B said he applied his brakes but could not possibly 
avert the crash, as C’s car careened directly into his path. 

The motor-vehicle department concluded that the accident was 
caused by C, who was apparently not paying proper attention to the 
operation of his car, and who was going too fast for conditions. B’s 
right to drive was returned to him; C’s was revoked. 


The following accident, judging by the speeds of the cars involved, 
would not be expected to be particularly serious, yet it resulted in a 
fatality. Negligence and driver conditions (poor eyesight) are ap- 
parent causes of the accident. However, there seems little point in 
erecting a stop sign behind a tree, and in this respect the highway 
condition must be a factor. 

Case 71: Vehicles driven by B, a 20-year-old truck driver, and C, 
age 18, collided at the intersection of two city streets. B’s truck 
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turned over on its right side, pinning D, B’s father, under it. D died. 

The accident occurred at 6:15 p. m. in July. The weather was 
clear, the bituminous road surface dry. X street was 27 feet wide; 
Y avenue, 35 feet. A stop sign at the southwest corner of Y avenue 
was obscured by a tree. A driver, going east on Y avenue, could 
not see it until he came within 35 feet of the intersection. There were 
no parked cars and no other traffic. 

C said that he was driving north on X street at about 25 miles an 
hour. He was not wearing glasses, as his license required, although 
his sight was poor without them. B, traveling east on Y avenue, 
with D as his passenger, claimed he was in second gear and going 8 
to 10 miles an hour. The report estimates his speed as 12 to 15 miles 
an hour. B said he did not see the stop sign nor C’s car until it was 
too late. 

The left front of C’s car contacted the right front of B’s. B at- 
tempted to turn left; C turned right. B’s truck tipped over on its 
right side at the northeast corner of the intersection. C’s car con- 
tinued over the curb, onto a lawn on the same corner. D was pinned 
under the truck. 

In court C pleaded not guilty to a charge of driving without a 
license and in a manner endangering life. B also pleaded not guilty 
of driving so as to endanger life. Both were convicted and their 
cases filed. 

The motor-vehicle department revoked both licenses. B appealed 
the decision and he was given permission to apply for a new license 
in 6 months. 


A driver should recognize a wet, oily surface as a dangerous con- 
dition and slow down accordingly. A speed too fast for conditions 
and faulty action on the part of the driver are considered to be the 
causes of the next accident. Yet a road that is still slippery 2 weeks 
after oiling and in such a condition as to cause “many complaints” 
certainly contributed. 

Case 72: B, a 78-year-old man, a passenger in A’s car, was killed 
when the car, traveling north downgrade, left the road and ran off 
the shoulder, striking a tree 25 feet east of the pavement. A was 
critically injured. | 

The accident occurred at 2:30 p. m. in August, during a rain- 
storm, on a straight road. The road had been oiled 2 weeks before 
and this rain was the first to fall since then. The combination of 
rain and oil made the road very slippery. There had been many 
complaints. This portion of the road had been the scene of many 
fatal accidents. A contended that if there had been a guard rail to 
protect the sloping shoulders she would not have hit the tree. 

According to A’s story, she was about halfway down the hill when 
the car suddenly became unmanageable. She attempted to apply 
the brakes, but the car slid off the road, over the shoulder and into 
the tree, she said. The tree was the only one in the immediate 
vicinity. 

Witnesses testified that the car seemed to turn off the road and 
police claimed they could find no skid marks. One witness said, 
“The car just slid off the road.” The coroner reported that A had 
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started to pass the car ahead of her, then changed her course, driving 
off the road into the tree. He held her criminally responsible. A’s 
license was suspended and had not been returned 8 months later. 


The driver’s condition (drowsy) probably combined with exces- 
sive speed to cause the following accident. It seems, however, that 
the 2-foot distance between the pavement edge and the retaining wall 
was hardly sufficient. 

Case 73: At 2:30 a.m. in September, B, who said he had been driv- 
ing since 5 a. m. the day before, struck the retaining wall of an under- 
pass and turned over into the path of C’s car which was going in the 
opposite direction. D,a passenger who had been sitting on a tempo- 
rary seat in B’s beach wagon behind the driver, was killed. Another 
passenger sitting on the temporary seat with D was seriously injured. 
The temporary seat had not been secured to the floor. B and his 
wife and daughter, who were sitting on the seat with him, sustained 
multiple cuts and bruises. . 

The underpass is located on a slight curve. The road is a through 
route, 24 feet wide, and constructed of bituminous macadam. The 
retaining wall is built at an angle with the road so that the far corner 
on the right is only 2 feet from the edge of the road. This is the 
point B struck. He said he did not see it although the wall was 
marked with vertical black and white lines and a reflector. 

C testified that he applied his brakes when the truck struck the 
wall. He said the truck seemed to roll over about four times before 
it was struck by C’s car. The second collision was slight, but did 
cause some damage to C’s car. The beach wagon was wrecked. 

B did not blame approaching headlights for his failure to see the 
wall. He said he was extremely fatigued, having driven 328 miles. 
He had planned to drive 60 more. 

The motor-vehicle department referee blamed the accident on ex- 
cessive speed and inattention. B’s license was suspended and a month 
after the accident, following a hearing, it was revoked. For the 
records, B’s license was suspended and returned. 


A good driver would undoubtedly have escaped accident in the 
situation in which the following fatality occurred. A speed too fast 
for conditions and faulty action on the part of the driver, probably 
through inexperience, caused the accident. The surface of the high- 
way, however, was the condition for which the speed was excessive. 

Case 74: B testified that after her car struck a 2-inch hump made 
by a culvert, it went out of control, skidded sideways off the road, 
and crashed into a tree. ©, a male occupant of the car, was killed. 

The accident occurred at 10:45 a.m. in August, on a 20-foot bitumi- 
nous surface on a through route in a thinly settled district. The 
weather was clear; the surface of the road dry. Its surface was old 
and patched, with waves and humps. About 323 feet from the 
scene of the accident a culvert crossed the roadway diagonally. 

B testified that she was driving north at 35 miles an hour, accom- 
panied by C and her 6-year-old son, when her car struck the culvert. 
Measurements taken by investigators indicate that it skidded for 
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about 266 feet along the highway and then continued along the west 
shoulder. After going 57 feet it tipped over on its left side, when 
B tried to swerve east to avoid a tree, 18 feet to the west of the road. 
B said that C, who was sitting next to her, grabbed the wheel in an 
attempt to control the car. 

The report states that intermittent tire marks on the highway 
were made from side-skidding, not from the application of. brakes. 
Upon examination, the car’s tires were found to be comparatively 
new and the steering mechanism in unusually good condition. The 
car was too badly wrecked for a brake test. é 

A gas-station attendant, with 30 years of driving experience, had 
seen the accident. He said that B was going at least 45 miles an 
hour, and that she did not slow down appreciably prior to turning 
over. 

In court B pleaded not guilty to charges of manslaughter and 
operating so as to endanger life. The case was dismissed. The 
motor-vehicle department found B seriously at fault and revoked 
her license. 


In the next case the driver by his own admission was going too 
fast, but the investigators cited a “grease spot” on the highway as 
a factor as well. 

Case 75: Rounding a curve to the left at high speed, B’s car 
crashed into the headwall of a culvert at the left side of the road. 
There were at least two passengers in the car, one of whom was 
killed. 

The accident occurred at 6:30 in the afternoon in May, on a State 
highway. The weather was clear and the road surface drys2ub 
testified that he applied his brakes as he rounded the curve at an 
excessive rate of speed. He said he thought that either the brakes 
or the steering gear locked. Investigators were of the opinion that 
the car got out of control after striking a grease spot in the road. 
The car, a 1935 model, had been tested the day before. 

A month after the accident the motor-vehicle department returned 
B’s license to him pending a final hearing. At a hearing a month 
later 1t was decided to close the case, and B’s license was permanently 
returned to him. 


It is quite possible that the following accident, attributed to ex- 
cessive speed, could have been prevented by a shoulder surfaced with 
material firmer than loose gravel. 

Case 76: Police concluded that B was driving east at about 70 
miles an hour when his car went off the road on the north side. It 
continued north on the shoulder for 86 feet, then turned over and 
rolled for 100 feet. B died at the hospital 2 hours later. 

The accident occurred at 6 p. m. in August on a 20-foot concrete 
road. The weather was clear and the road surface dry. Police 
investigators reported that there was loose gravel on the shoulder 
of the road. 

Police did not place the responsibility. There was no police and 
no court action. 


Faulty action on the part of a pedestrian as a contributing fac- 
tor—A few case histories were included in the group of accidents 
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resulting from single causes to show the type that resulted only from 
a faulty action on the part of the pedestrian. Most of the accidents 
in which pedestrians were involved, however, resulted from a com- 
bination of circumstances, such for instance as were illustrated by 
many of the accidents included in the group caused by blinding 
headlights. Other contributing factors will be found in the follow- 
ing case histories, grouped to show how the pedestrians’ faulty ac- 
tions entered into the causation of accidents. 

Negligence on the part of the pedestrian and also of the driver 
combined to cause the following accident: 

Case 77: B testified that a vehicle driven by him struck and killed 
C, a 68-year-old pedestrian, on X street about 50 feet west of the Y 
street intersection. 

The accident occurred at 9 p. m. in September, on a concrete 
through road in a thickly settled district. It was dark, the weather 
clear, and the road surface dry and downgrade to the west. X road 
was divided into two one-way lanes, 30 feet wide, by an 8-foot strip 
along its center. This strip was discontinued at the Y street inter- 
section. Traffic lights were stationed on the northwest corner of X 
street and on the end of the west strip. Street lights were good; 
B’s headlights were in good condition. 

B claimed he was traveling west, downgrade, on the left side of 
the north lane. As he approached the intersection, the light turned 
in his favor, he said, and he continued at about 35 miles an hour. 
When he was 50 feet beyond the west curb line of Y street, B testi- 
fied, he suddenly saw C walking across the street, only 10 feet away. 
B said he swung left but struck the pedestrian. 

Two policemen, following B, said they saw C leave the curb while 
they were about 300 feet away from the scene of the accident. C 
had to walk 20 feet to get in the path of the auto. B said he did 
not know why he did not see the pedestrian. 

B was arrested. The court found him guilty of operating in a 
manner endangering life and fined him $25. His license was 
revoked. 


The type of accident described in the following case is confined to 
cities where there are elevated structures in the streets, but the acci- 
dent nevertheless is typical of many investigated in this study. The 
pedestrian was at fault in stepping from an obscured position di- 
rectly into the path of the vehicle, but the position of the structure 
contributed as well. 

Case 78: B was driving a taxicab south under the elevated rail- 
way tracks, on X avenue, when, according to his testimony, ©, a 56- 
year-old male pedestrian, stepped from behind one of the pillars sup- 
porting the tracks, into his right rear wheel. C died from his 
injuries. 

The accident occurred at 9:15 a. m. in February, in a large city. 
The weather was clear, but the road surface was icy. B claimed that 
the traffic lights were in his favor as he crossed Y street, an inter- 
section. His cab was straddling the left rail of the south-bound 
trolley tracks, he said. B testified he was about 20 feet beyond Y 
street and was passing a pillar when the impact occurred. When he 
heard the impact, he claimed, he applied his brakes, the car coming 
to a stop within 10 feet of the spot where C was lying. B took C 
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to the hospital. An investigation made by members of the vehicle 
homicide squad indicated that the accident occurred 24 feet south 
of the intersection. 

B was arrested after C’s death and released under a $500 bond. 
In court he was held for grand jury on a charge of homicide, but the 
case was dismissed. Two months after the accident, the motor-ve- 
hicle department returned his license pending a final hearing. Two 
months later, after the hearing, it was permanently returned to him, 

According to B’s sworn testimony, this was his first accident in- 
volving “serious injury.’ He said he had twice been summoned for 
speeding 8 or 9 years before but that, during the 4 or 5 years previous 
to the fatality, he had not been summoned for any serious violations 
of the vehicle and traffic laws. 


In case after case the driver first saw the pedestrian at a short 
distance in front of him, as in the following case. The pedestrian 
certainly acted improperly in walking directly into the path of the 
oncoming car, but the driver was equally negligent in failing to see 
her. 

Case 79: B testified that he was driving east at about 30 miles an 
hour, when he saw a woman pedestrian about 4 feet in front of his 
car. She was crossing from north to south, a witness stated, and, 
according to B, was two-thirds of the way across when he saw her. 
B said that C, the pedestrian, stopped when he sounded his horn. He 
swerved left’ to avoid her, but she was struck by the right fender and 
knocked to the ground. The 53-year-old woman sustained fatal in- 
juries. 

The accident occurred at 12:30 p. m. in March on a through road, 
18 feet wide. The weather was clear, the road surface dry. There 
were no sidewalks, but only a small footpath. The witness, who was 
driving on the highway when the accident occurred, said that C was 
crossing the road about 80 or 100 feet east of an intersection, 

Police held B in $2,500 bond for the coroner, who exonerated the 
driver. No action was taken against him. 


The driver could not possibly be at fault in the following case. The 
fault lay entirely with the pedestrian, although it is considered that 
his age contributed. He had neither the mental nor physical agility 
to escape from the situation in which he found himself; and his ap- 
parent inability to withstand the shock of the accident brought about 
his death. Faulty action on the part of the pedestrian, the pedes- 
trian’s condition, and poor visibility are the causes. This report, 
typical of several similar reports, raises the question of whether the 
death should reasonably be considered a motor-vehicle fatality. 

Case 80: B was following a streetcar in a line of slow traffic when 
the left front fender of his car struck C, a 73-year-old male pedes- 
trian. C did not seem to be hurt at the time. The impact removed 
dust and dirt from the fender, but left no other mark on the car. 

C died 10 days later from a complication of chronic complaints. 
An autopsy showed no sign of recent injury. The coroner, however, 
attributed the death to the accident. 
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When B’s car struck C, traffic was moving in the streetcar track 
area of the road because of snow piled at the sides. It was snowing 
at the time and the road surface was icy. ‘There were street lights. 
The evidence indicates that the heavy traffic confused C. 

There was neither police nor court action. The motor-vehicle 
department returned B’s license after a hearing. — 


There can be no question that the pedestrian’s faulty action was 
a factor in the following accident. Yet here again his condition was 
a contributing factor. He not only failed, probably because of his 
defective hearing, to heed the warning of his companion, but could 
not react quickly enough to avoid the approaching vehicle. The 
pedestrian’s faulty action and the pedestrian’s condition (old age and 
deafness) are assigned as causes. 

Case 81: B’s car struck and killed C, a male pedestrian, who ran 
across the highway in spite of his companion’s warning that a car 
was coming. ©, aged 71, was partly deaf. 

The accident occurred at 4:45 p. m. in August on a straight, 2-lane 
rural road that was shghtly upgrade. The weather was clear, the 
road surface dry. 

B said he was driving at about 40 miles an hour when he noticed 
2 men about 60 to 75 feet away, walking toward him along the right 
berm of the highway. He saw the men stop, B testified, and then C 
started to walk across the road. B claimed that he sounded his horn, 
applied brakes, and swerved to the left of the road, nearly going into 
the left berm. C stopped when one-third of the way across, and then 
continued at a run without looking where he was going. He was 
struck by the right fender of B’s car, thrown against the windshield, 
and found lying in the left lane of traffic. 

C’s companion said that the old man wanted to cross the highway 
to his mail box on the opposite side. The companion said he told 
C to wait, but the pedestrian either did not hear the warning or else 
did not heed it. 

No inquest was held. The coroner exonerated B. A month after 
the accident B was convicted of illegal passing on a curve and failing 
to observe a stop sign. His hearing on the fatal accident was held 
subsequently and the motor vehicle department suspended his license 
for 30 days. 


Poor visibility, the pedestrian’s condition (age), and his faulty 
action contributed to the following accident. 

Case 82: At 6:55 p. m. in September, during a rainstorm, B struck 
and killed C, a 70-year-old male pedestrian who was an inmate of a 
nearby county home. : 

B testified he was driving west on a 2-lane, concrete, State highway 
in asmall town. He claimed that his windshield wiper was working 
and that, 30 davs before, he had had his brakes adjusted. 

According to B’s story, when he first saw the pedestrian he was 20 
feet away, running diagonally across the road from south to north, his 
head down, coming directly toward B’s car. B said he swerved left, 
applying his brakes, but the right front fender struck C, 
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The district attorney reported that no criminal action or proceed- 
ings were pending or were contemplated against B. The motor-ve- 
hicle department suspended his license, but a month after the accident, 
on receiving reports from the coroner and the district attorney, 
returned it to him pending a final hearing. The next month, after 
the hearing, it was permanently returned to him. 


The concluding case history of this group presents an exaggerated 
illustration of a type of person who cannot or will not adjust him- 
self to present-day conditions. The case is by no means typical but 
it emphasizes a disregard for traffic which is quite evidently found 
too often among older pedestrians, although fortunately not in this 
— extreme. Faulty action on the part of the pedestrian, the pedestrian’s 
condition (age), and poor visibility, are the causes assigned. 

Case 83: B, an 81-year-old woman, who a relative testified, had utter 
disregard for traffic and had been struck by a car without being in- 
jured on a previous occasion, collided with the rear left side of A’s 
car, which was going south on X road. She died in the hospital 
the next day. 

It was dusk at 5:30 p. m. in January when the accident occurred. 
X road is a 4-lane, concrete State highway, straight at this point. 
Two eyewitnesses, one a relative of B, and A, all agreed on the 
circumstances of the accident. 

According to their testimony, B was crossing from the east side of 
the road to her home, which was directly opposite on the west, dis- 
regarding the cars that were going both north and south. On seeing 
B, A swerved to the right but she kept on going, striking the side of 
the car. A’s front wheels were on the west sidewalk when he stopped. 
He carried B into her home. 

A said he had been blinded momentarily by the lights of a north- 
bound car which turned into Y avenue, an intersecting street on the 
west, 172 feet south of the point where B was struck. A claimed 
also, that the lights of two cars parked on the east side of X road 
south of the Y avenue intersection were shining in his eyes. B had 
no mental or physical defects. 

There was no arrest. A was exonerated by the district attorney and 
the coroner. The coroner concluded he had been driving at a low rate 
of speed. A’s license was suspended by the motor-vehicle department. 
At a hearing 3 months after the accident he was charged with reck- 
less driving and his license revoked. The next month it was re- 
stored to him. 


Defective vehicles—Definite evidence is available to show that the 
mechanical condition of the vehicle itself contributes to certain acci- 
dents. Although it is not so apparent, it is also true that the vehicle 
may contribute to an accident through features of its design. For 
example, reports frequently mention pedestrians being struck by 
projecting door handles. Other reports describe the results of pas- 
sengers accidentally opening a door while the car is moving. And it 
is more than likely that drivers sometimes fail to see pedestrians or 
other vehicles because of “blind spots” inherent in the car’s design. 
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It is recognized that design features possibly contribute to acci- 
dent occurrence, but the type of material utilized in this study was 
in no way suitable for any analysis of the extent of this contribution. 
Therefore, a vehicle was considered defective only when there was 
a defect in its equipment or when it was not in a satisfactory condi- 
tion mechanically. Kven for this purpose the data obviously cannot 
be complete. Unless there was a definite reason to suspect some me- 
chanical defect, an inspection of the vehicle was seldom made, or at 
least seldom reported. In many cases the vehicle was so badly dam- 
aged that a determination of its condition prior to the accident was 
physically impossible. Thus the estimate of the number of defective 
vehicles 1s bound to be conservative. The reports in the following 
group describe accidents in which the vehicle involved was defective 
in some respect. In the first of these a defective tire contributed to 
the accident, which a younger, quicker driver might have prevented. 
A defective vehicle and the driver’s condition (age) are considered 
the causes. | | 

Case 84: A tire blew out on a car driven by A, 75 years old, causing 
the car to swerve to the left. It crossed the road, headed for a pole 
but swerved away from it, turned over, possibly several times, finally 
coming to rest. right side up on the shoulder of the road. B, an 
S1-year-old male passenger, was killed. 

The accident occurred at 3:30 p.m. on a clear afternoon in June 
on a straight road. B was thrown out. The right-hand door was 
badly smashed indicating that he might have opened it in an attempt 
to get out. The tire was a new one and the tube, which had parted 
at the seam, was partly out of the undamaged casing. 

The coroner exonerated A and there was no court action. The 
motor-vehicle department suspended A’s license until a hearing. He 
had not yet been reinstated 6 months later. 


Poor visibility, driver’s condition (intoxicated), fault of a driver 
of a vehicle other than motor-driven (riding an unlighted bicycle), 
and a defective vehicle (windshield wiper) contributed to the follow- 
Ing accident. : 

Case 85: C, a 62-year old man, riding an unlighted bicycle, was 
struck by B, who was intoxicated, after dark at 4:55 p. m. in 
December. 

The accident occurred during a rainstorm on a straight State high- 
way in a rural residential district. The road is 28 feet wide and of 
macadam construction. 

B testified that he had left home after he and two other men had 
consumed a pint of whisky among them. He claimed he was driving 
north at about 20 miles an hour when he saw the bicyclist ahead of 
him about 6 feet from the east shoulder. B said he applied his 
brakes, swinging right, but struck and ran over the bicycle. His 
car then went off the road into a lot. He admitted that his wind- 
shield wiper was not working when the accident occurred. 

B stopped a truck driver who took C to the hospital. B then 
went home where he was later apprehended by police. The coroner 
found him criminally responsible for C’s death. In court he pleaded 
not guilty to charges of driving to endanger life with death resulting 
and leaving the scene of the accident. The court found him guilty of 
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leaving the scene of the accident and fined him $100 and costs. He 
appealed the case, which, in June 1937, was still pending. The 
motor-vehicle department suspended his license. 

In March 1929, B had been reported by police for speeding in a 
zoned area. In December of that year the motor-vehicle department 
called him for a hearing on a reckless driving charge. In January 
1930 he was fined for passing a red hight. 


The defective steering gear on the car involved in the following 
case did not seem to be a factor in the accident, but it seems en- 
tirely reasonable to conclude that. effective brakes, if not sufficient 
to stop the car before striking the child, might at least have saved 
her from being run over. Faulty action on the part of the pedes- 
trian, poor visibility, and a defective vehicle are assigned as the 
causes. 

Case 86: B testified that he ran over and killed C, a 7-year-old 
girl, on a concrete paved street about 40 feet wide in a thickly set- 
tled residential district. 

The accident occurred at 7:30 p. m. in September. It was dusk, 
the weather clear, and the road surface dry. Street lights had not 
yet been lighted but B said his headlights were on. 

B stated that he was traveling west at 15 miles an hour, keeping 
about 6 to 8 feet from the right-hand curb. Witnesses claimed that 
there was a car parked at this curb, and C ran from behind it into 
the road. B said he did not see any parked car and that he had a 
clear view when 6 to 7 feet from the girl. Cran from his right to 
the left, B said, and though he applied brakes, she was struck by 
the center of the bumper and run over by the car. Tests revealed 
B’s brakes to be defective, his steering gear loose. 

B was arraigned in court on charges of manslaughter and operat- 
ing to endanger life. The motor-vehicle department revoked his 
license and suspended the car’s registration. 


— 


A guardrail that maims instead of protects is hardly an effective 
guardrail. In the following case, the coroner believed B did not 
apply his brakes promptly, undoubtedly through confusion arising 
from the unexpected situation. A defective vehicle, faulty action on 
the part of the driver, and a highway condition are therefore con- 
sidered to be the causes. 

Case 87: B testified that after rounding a slight right curve he 
found he could not straighten out his car. The car crashed into 
a guard fence at the right side of the road. D, a passenger, was 
nearly decapitated by a piece of fence rail which pierced the wind- 
shield. B, who was thrown out, was not injured. B claimed that he 
lost control when the steering gear broke. 

The accident occurred at 7:15 p. m. in October on a four-lane con- 
crete road. It was dark; the weather was clear and the road surface 
dry. 

B claimed he was driving about 25 to 30 miles an hour at the time. 
A newspaper story related that a disinterested witness substantiated 
his story. Investigators reported that there were no other vehicles 
in the vicinity when B’s car left the road. 
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The coroner blamed the accident on an unusual combination of 
circumstances. He exonerated B, but stated that he probably could 
have prevented the accident by a more prompt application of the 
brakes. B was brought to court on a charge of reckless driving but 
the case was nolle prossed. The motor-vehicle department suspended 
his license but returned it to him 3 months after the accident, follow- 
ing a reexamination. 


Defective headlights and negligence, possibly arising through in- 
experience, in continuing to drive the vehicle known to be defective 
contributed to the next accident. 

Case 88: B, 16 years old, who had less than 6 months’ driving 
experience, was driving a dump truck with defective lights north 
on X road when it left the road. Two boys were riding in the front 
seat with B, and 13 boys were in the body of the truck. C, 19 years 
old, was killed. All the other passengers were under 20. 

The accident occurred at 9:10 p. m. in August on a curve to the 
left. The road was a through route, 19 feet wide, of bituminous- 
macadam construction. The weather was clear and the road surface 
dry. 
B testified that he was driving about 30 miles an hour. For 2 or 
3, miles, he said, his ights had been going on and off, usually when 
the truck went over a bump or when it was rounding a curve or 
turning corners. He did not stop to try to remedy the condition. 
When he entered the curve on which the accident occurred his hghts 
went off and he did not apply the brakes, thinking, he said, that 
they would flash back on. 

When he was nearly at the end of the curve the car left the road 
on the right, gradually moving over until it was entirely in the 
bushes. According to the evidence the right side of the truck struck 
a tree about 100 feet from the point where it left the road. 

After striking the first tree, the truck continued on through the 
bushes, its right side grazing a low stone wall. Some of the boys 
were thrown out at the impact and all the others except the one who 
had been sitting between the two in the front seat were scattered in 
the bushes or on the wall along the 50 feet the truck covered before 
its left side hit a second tree. The force of the second impact pre- 
cipitated the truck over the wall and into a field where it landed 
right side up. 

The three boys who had been riding in the front seat said they were 
positive that the lights had gone out. Investigators reported that 
the lights were in working order except that the foot button, which 
was used to dim them, caused them to flicker between dim and bright. 
They said that B had been offered the truck on several occasions and 
had refused it, but this time he took it without asking for permission. 

In court B pleaded not guilty to a charge of operating a motor 
vehicle so as to endanger life but was convicted and fined $100. He 
was fined $20 for using a motor vehicle without authority. B ap- 
pealed on both counts. In June 1937 the case was still pending. 
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The motor-vehicle department referee concluded that B was seri- 
ously at fault. His license was suspended and, a month after the 
accident following a hearing, it was revoked. 


It is hard to visualize a more flagrant case of the operation of a 
defective vehicle than is described in the following. There can be 
little justification for a dealer selling a car unfit for use, nor for 
the regulations which permitted its sale. The immediate causes of 
the accident are considered to be a defective vehicle (tire), negli- 
gence (in driving such a vehicle and in driving without a license), 
and faulty action on the part of the driver (releasing the steering 
wheel). | 

Caen 89: After his car had left the road, B, 25 years old, an 
unlicensed driver, let go of the wheel and put his arms around his 
mother who was sitting beside him, according to the motor-vehicle 
department conclusions. When the car had traveled about 65 feet 
its right side struck a tree that was located 8 feet from the pavement. 
It continued about 80 feet farther, then overturned, pinning its three 
occupants underneath it. B died from his injuries. 

The accident occurred at 10:15 p. m. in April, on a downgrade. 
The weather was clear, and the surface of the 20-foot concrete road 
was dry. C, who had a license, was in B’s second-hand phaeton at 
the time. He claimed he was sitting in the middle in the front, but 
B’s mother said he was in the rear seat. Both B and C said they 
had been traveling at 40 to 50 miles an hour. 

The three occupants told police that they thought a tire had blown 
out. The car was thrown across the road to the left, they agreed. 
They said the top was down. | 

Investigators reported that the two front tires were bady worn. 
The left front tire was worn through five plies, and there was a 3- 
inch break where it had burst. The right rear tire was also blown. 
Investigators concluded that the rear blow-out had occurred during’ 
the accident. C said that when B had bought the car he was not given 
any guaranty, but told that any chances he took were his own. 

The motor-vehicle department suspended C’s license, At a hearing 
held a month after the accident he was found to have been seriously 
at fault and his license revoked. Eight months later a new license 
was to be issued to him. 


Negligence.—In reviewing accidents apparently resulting from a 
single cause, it was mentioned that negligence was difficult to differ- 
entiate as a single cause, since in the last analysis negligence on the 
part of some individual involved can be found in nearly every acci- 
dent. Generally, however, it results in an action which can in itself 
be ascribed as a cause, such as driving at an excessive speed. The 
cases in the following group are presented to show how negligence 
is evident in deliberate actions which even the drivers who were in- 
volved must have known were improper and often highly dangerous. 
A faulty action on the part of the passenger was the immediate 
cause of the first accident, but negligence in carrying five people in 
the front seat is an equally important factor. 
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Case 90: B stated he was driving south on a through road at 30 
miles an hour, going down a slight grade on a gradual S-curve. 
There were four other occupants besides himself on the front seat, 
and when they noticed a truck coming down the center of the road 
the girl sitting next to the driver grabbed the steering wheel, causing 
the car to swerve to the right. 

_Bsaid that he attempted to bring the car back on the road, but the 
right door flew open and three of the occupants were thrown to the 
pavement. T’wo of them, C, female, and D, male, received fatal 
injuries. 

The accident occurred at 12:15 a. m. in June. The weather was 
clear; the road surface dry. 

_B claimed he did not know whether the car struck any object off 
the side of the road, but a mark on a pole near the place where the 
accident occurred led police to believe that B’s car struck it. B said 
he stopped immediately and put the injured persons in his car to 
take them to the hospital. A tire went flat on the way, and they 
were transferred to another car. C and D were found to be dead 
on arrival. 

The coroner’s jury stated that since they could not be certain of the 
facts of the case, the proper authorities should continue the investi- 
gation. No action was taken against B. 


A most negligent action on the part of the driver, caused by an 
equally negligent action on the part of the passenger, caused the fol- 
lowing accident. All the circumstances surrounding the mishap point. 
to a deliberate disregard of all thought of safety. The condition of 
the driver undoubtedly contributed, and perhaps inspired, his negli- 
gence. Perhaps the fact that it was his brother whom B killed, and 
that the victim contributed to his own death, tempered the authori- 
ties’ punitive actions, yet it seems that such a flagrant. violation of 
safe practices should be recognized more appropriately. 

Case 91: According to the police report, B and his brother C had 
been drinking. B was driving his car northeast on a through road 
in a residential district when C opened the door. Thinking that C 
would fall out, B let go of the wheel and tried to pull his brother 
back into the car. The car went off the right-hand side of the road, 
hitting a culvert and throwing C out, head-first, onto some cement. 
C died without regaining consciousness. 

The accident occurred at 5:30 p. m. in December, at the intersec- 
tion of a village street and a highway. ‘The street entered the high- 
way from the southeast. The highway was of concrete, 20 feet 
wide. Its surface was dry; the weather clear. It was dark. Street 
lights illuminated the place. 

Several witnesses stated that they had seen B and © drinking 
earlier in the day. B admitted that he and his brother had been 
drinking. The officer in charge said he learned from several people 
in B’s home city that B had the reputation of being a very careless 
driver. B was said to have had a number of narrow escapes. 
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No action was taken at the time of the fatality, but later B was 
requested to appear before an examining officer of the State police. 
He was placed on a year’s probation in the operation of a motor 
vehicle, 


It was apparently carelessness, in itself negligence in some degree, 
which prompted C to act as he did in the following case. But B, 
having seen two people pushing an automobile almost directly in 
front of him, should have been alert for some unusual action. In 
failing to be prepared for necessary action in the face of such an 
obvious hazard, B was negligent. 

Case 92: C, 19 years old, who with D had been pushing a car 
north on the east side of X parkway, was struck and fatally injured 
by another north-bound car, driven by B. 

The accident occurred at 8 p. m. in July, in heavy traffic just north 
of an intersection. The weather was clear and the road surface dry. 
According to a witness who had been driving east and had stopped 
for a red light at the intersection, B was traveling 25 or 30, possibly 
35, miles an hour. ‘The witness said she saw the car being pushed 
by two young men, C at the left rear and D at the right, with no one 
in the car. When the car started, D jumped in and C stood in 
the road, where he was struck almost immediately by B’s car. Police 
reported that B swerved left over the white center line. When B 
stopped C was lying about 10 feet to the rear of the car. 

B testified that he was driving about 22, or at the most, 23 miles 
an hour, with his wife in the front seat with him, his mother-in-law 
and two sisters-in-law in the rear seat, when he felt the impact on 
the right side of the car. At first B maintained that he had not 
seen anyone in the road beforehand, but on further questioning ad- 
mitted he had noticed the car being pushed by C and D. He claimed 
he could not estimate the distance between his car and theirs when 
he first saw them, but said that when he started to pass them on the 
left there was a 5- or 6-foot clearance between the two cars. It was 
at that moment he felt the impact, B said. 

B testified that he applied his brakes, stopping the car. He had 
not sounded his horn, he said, because the car was not in his path. 
B was not sure whether D kept going after the accident or pulled 
over to the curb. 

B was arrested on a charge of manslaughter and held for grand 
jury on a $1,500 bond. There was no indictment, however, and the 
case was dismissed. The district attorney reported that no criminal 
proceedings were pending or contemplated against B. 

Three months after the accident, the motor-vehicle department re- 
turned B’s license pending a final hearing. A month later, following 
the hearing, it was permanently returned to him. 


The following case history describes a type of irresponsibility that 
cannot be dealt with too severely. In driving without a license, and 
in driving the vehicle either carelessly or too fast for its mechanical 
condition, B was negligent. Perhaps none of the parties involved 
wished to institute any court action against the driver, but in failing 
to impose some punishment on B the authorities in a measure con- 
doned his actions. 
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Case 93: B, aged 18, claimed that his car went out of control on a 
straight stretch of highway. It swerved over to the right side of the 
road, he said, but he pulled it back. Next it zigzagged, first to the 
left, then back to the right, where it upset, pinning C, a 17-year-old 
girl, beneath it. She sustained fatal injuries. 

The accident occurred on a clear, dry night in October at 10 p- m. 
The 18-foot road was slightly upgrade to the east. B claimed the 
car’s steering gear was defective. 

According to the report, B met C at a dance and, while taking her 
home, decided to go for a ride. While they were proceeding east on 
the highway, the accident occurred. B had no driver’s license, and 
it was discovered that he sent for a friend who changed clothing with 
him and assumed responsibility as the driver. 

C’s mother wrote a letter to the motor-vehicle department claiming 
a B had been drinking, but there was no other evidence to that 
eifect. 

Police held B for the coroner, who returned a verdict of accidental 
death. The court took no action against him. B’s operating privilege 
was suspended indefinitely by the motor-vehicle department. 


INTERSECTION ACCIDENTS 


The following case histories have not been grouped under particu- 
lar causes but are presented as typical of accidents occurring at 
intersections. Although many of the accidents already described 
under the various classifications were intersection accidents, it is 
felt that the frequency of such accidents justifies their separate 
consideration. 

It is apparent that many drivers either do not appreciate, or dis- 
regard the potential hazard of intersections: In the following case 
even the flashing signal failed to induce these drivers to slow down 
to a safe speed. Excessive speed and negligence on the part of both 
drivers are ascribed as causes. 

Case 94: B’s touring car and C’s truck and trailer collided at the 
intersection of X street and Y parkway. D, a 21-year-old female 
occupant of B’s car, was killed. 

The accident occurred at 4:30 a. m. in September, on a concrete 
parkway, 40 feet wide. The weather was clear and the road sur- 
face dry. Street lighting was good; two yellow blinker lights were 
operating at diagonally opposite corners of the intersection, which 
has an unobstructed view on all sides. Headlights of both cars 
were found to be in good condition. 

C claimed he was driving his 8-ton truck and trailer east on X 
street at 80 miles an hour. A colored boy whom C had picked up 
said it was from 45 to 50 miles an hour. ‘B claimed C’s speed to be 
55 miles an hour. : 

B, who said he was traveling north on Y parkway at 25 miles 
an hour, stated that he did not see the truck until he reached the 
corner. Misjudging C’s speed, B said he turned right. 

C claimed that he thought he had ample time to cross the inter- 
section, and drove on, but when he saw the imminent collision, he 
applied brakes and swerved left. His truck struck a tree 17 inches 
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in circumference, snapped it off, and overturned. All four occu- 
pants of B’s car were thrown out by the impact. D was pinned 
between the wheel and the curb. 

B said he had one drink with a meal at 11 p. m. C said the 
yellow blinker lights were out—that he did not see them. 

Both drivers were arrested on a charge of manslaughter and driv- 
ing to endanger life. The court convicted them on the latter charge, 
fining each man $100. | 

The inspector stated that the accident was the result of speed on 
the part of both B and C. The motor-vehicle department sus- 
pended their right to drive. C’s license was suspended by a neigh- 
boring State also. 


The responsibility in the next case rests entirely upon B. Disre- 
gard of the “Stop” sign is negligence. A $20 fine was imposed. 

Case 95: Cars operated by B and C collided at the intersection of 
X and Y streets. D, a 69-year-old occupant of C’s car, received fatal 
injuries, 

The accident occurred on a cloudy day in January. The road sur- 
face was dry and without defects. X street carried double car tracks. 

B, a woman driver, was driving her car south on X street at 
about 85 miles an hour. She failed to stop for the boulevard “Stop” 
sign at the Y street intersection, and the front of her car crashed 
into the left side of C’s car, which was heading east on Y Street at 
about 80 miles an hour. 

Police arrested B 5 days after the accident on charges of man- 
slaughter and disregarding a “Stop” sign. The coroner reported that 
B’s negligence had caused D’s death. The court filed the man- 
slaughter charge, but fined B $20 for disregarding the “Stop” sign. 


A faulty action on two counts, probably as a result of his age, was 
responsible for the death of the driver of one of the cars involved in 
the following accident. 

Case 96: B’s west-bound car collided head-on with C’s east-bound 
car when C turned directly in front of B’s car in an attempt to enter 
a side road to the north. C, aged 75, was killed. 

The accident occurred at 9:05 p.m. in November at the intersec- 
tion of two roads in a rural district. The main highway was a 
through trunk line running east and west. The weather was clear, the 
road surface dry. It was dark. 

B stated that he was driving west at about 35 miles an hour when 
he noticed C’s car coming from the west about 300 or 400 feet away. 
C was on his own side of the road at that time, B said, but when 
the east-bound car came within 60 feet of B, it turned directly in 
front of him. B claimed that he swung to the right to avoid the col- 
lision. ‘Tire marks showed that his front wheels were on the shoulder 
and that B’s car was entirely on the north side of the road at the time 
of the crash. 
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No action was taken by police or by the court. The report states 
that:C was entirely responsible for the accident. 





The coroner who investigated the following case implied a high- 
way condition in the lack of a “Stop” sign as contributing to the 
accident. It 1s possible, however, that C, who evidently failed to see 
an approaching vehicle, would not have found the “Stop” more 
conspicuous. Negligence and faulty action on the part of the driver 
are definite causes, however. 

Case 97: Two cars crashed’ at 4:10 in the afternoon in May in a 
rural district at the intersection of two 2-lane concrete roads. C, 70 
years old, one of the drivers, was killed. | 

The weather was clear and the road surface dry at the time. Ac- 
cording to B, the surviving driver, he was driving north on X road, 
approaching Y road, an intersection which cut off at an angle to the 
northeast and connects with another road crossing X road at a grade 
separation structure. When he was about 50 to 60 feet from the 
intersection he saw C, but thought he was going to stop. However, 
when he was within 25 to 30 feet of the road and C was not stop- 
ping, B said, he attempted to drive off the road into an orchard at 
his left. When the cars collided B was left of the center of the 
highway. 

Investigators claimed there would have been room on Y road for 
B’s car had he turned right. There were no indications, they said, 
that he had reduced his speed or applied his brakes. 

There was no arrest. The coroner reported the death accidental 
and recommended that “Stop” signs be installed at this point. The 
motor-vehicle department revoked B’s license at a hearing 2 months 
after the accident. 


Driving too fast for conditions is undoubtedly a factor in the fol- 
lowing case, regardless of whose testimony seems the most reliable. 
Also, one of the drivers must have been guilty of a failure to grant 
the right-of-way. Again the intersection merely provided the setting. 

Case 98: D, an 18-year-old girl, was killed when two cars collided 
at the intersection of two city streets at 5:50 p.m. in September. 

The weather was cloudy, but the road surface was dry. D was 
a passenger in a car driven by B. B testified that he was driving 
north on X street about 20 miles an hour, approaching the intersec- 
tion of Y avenue. He said he saw nothing coming from the east on 
Y avenue, but when he looked to his left he saw C about 25 feet 
away, driving about 40 miles an hour. B claimed that he was in the 
intersection, but that C was not; in trying to avert the collision. he 
stepped on the accelerator but to no avail, the front of C’s car collid- 
ing with the rear of his car. B’s car continued for about 60 feet, 
went over the curb, and came to rest upside down, wedged between 
a pole and a tree. A surviving passenger in B’s car supported his 
story. 
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C, on the other hand, testified that he was driving about 15 to 18 
miles an hour when he saw B about 25 feet ahead. “Both cars con- 
tinued,” C told investigators, “B’s car striking and sideswiping the 
front of my car as it passed.” iba 

The coroner and the district attorney reported that no criminal 
proceedings were pending or contemplated against B. The motor- 
vehicle department suspended C’s license, and 3 months after the 
accident following a hearing, revoked it. The department took 
no action against B. C’s record showed two previous motor-vehicle 
offenses. 


Poor visibility is a definite factor in the following case, but whether 
or not that is a highway condition is open to question. It is true, 
however, that a wider right-of-way might have left a sufficient open 
space to provide the necessary sight distance and have prevented the 
accident. Nevertheless, a speed too fast for the visibility is an 
unquestionable cause. . 

Case 99: A corn field on the northwest corner of a rural intersec- 
tion obstructed the views of B, south-bound, and ©, east-bound. The 
two cars collided in the center of the intersection. A young woman 
passenger in B’s car was fatally injured. 

The accident occurred at 1 p. m. at the intersection of two secondary 
roads. The weather was clear and the road surface dry. 

The police officer who investigated the case reported that he thought 
there was no negligence on the part of either driver. The police de- 
partment officially recorded, however, that B and C were jointly 
responsible. There was no police or court action. 


If C stopped at the “Stop” sign as he testified in the next case, he 
was at fault in underestimating B’s speed. If, as seems more reason- 
able, he failed to stop, he was guilty of negligence. 

Case 100: B was driving east on Y cut-off when, at the intersection 
of X road, he collided with C, who was south-bound. D, who was 
in C’s car, was killed. Six other passengers were injured. 

The accident occurred at 1:45 p.m. in July. The weather was 
clear and the road surface dry. There were “Stop” signs on X road 
at the main road. 

B testified that he slowed up at the intersection but continued on 
when he saw nothing approaching. C suddenly appeared on X 
road, he said, slowed up as he reached the cut-off, then shot ahead as 
though he were trying to beat him across. 

C told police that he stopped at the “Stop” sign. He saw B, he 
said, but thought he was about 400 feet away and that he would have 
time to cross. B’s car hit the rear right side of C’s car, spinning it 
around. B claimed he applied his brakes so violently they broke. 
He coasted into a field where he stopped, he said. 

C claimed his car was in second gear when the cars collided. He 
estimated B’s speed at 60 miles an hour. B estimated C’s speed at 
30 miles an hour. B, 19 years old, had 7 months’ driving experience. 
C was 22 years old. 
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Police arrested B. Charges were later filed against both drivers. 
The coroner found C criminally responsible. He was bound over 
to the superior court on a charge of criminal negligence. In that 
court the case was nolle prossed. 

The motor-vehicle department suspended B’s license but returned 
it to him 4 months after the accident. After a conference, the de- 
partment decided to issue a limited license to C when he had filed 
an insurance certificate. 


The age of the driver in the following accident may have been 
the cause of his failure to observe the “Stop” sign. The speed of 
the other car might have been excessive, but the police, in placing the 
blame on B, provide the reason for assigning negligence as the cause. 

Case 101: B, 70 years old, driving north on a country road, drove 
through a “Stop” sign at the intersection of another secondary road 
and was struck by C, 21 years old, who was west bound. A passenger 
in C’s car was killed. 

The accident occurred at 2:30 p. m. in December. The weather 
was clear and the road surface dry. Police concluded that B was 
driving at about 15 miles an hour and C at about 40 miles an hour. 
C struck the right side of B’s car. 

There was no police action at the time, but later B was asked to 
appear before the examining officer of the State police. His license 
was revoked for a year. The police held that B was responsible for 
the accident since he failed to stop at the “Stop” sign. There was 
no court action. 


CONCLUSION 


A review of the case histories presented in this report reveals that 
some accidents may result from a single cause but the majority are 
the result of a combination of causes or circumstances. In the latter 
type it is particularly noticeable that many accidents would not 
have occurred had not all the circumstances developed exactly as they © 
did. The elimination of any one would have prevented the accident. 
Study of the causes is a necessary preliminary step in any action 
toward a reduction of accidents, but the final approach to the prob- 
lem will involve more than a simple compilation of causes to reveal 
which recurs the most frequently; it will require a critical study of 
all the causes to determine which factor may be most effectively 
eliminated. But until the causes are known, prevention measures 
cannot be intelligently applied. 

The basis of any approach to the problem must be the compila- 
tion of adequate and accurate statistics. The reports presented in 
this paper are by no means typical of the reports that are generally 
available; they were, in fact, selected because of the completeness 
with which the circumstances surrounding the accident were de- 
scribed. Yet even in these above-average reports, there 1s some- 
times question as to whether the conditions were as stated, whether 
the facts, particularly when there were no disinterested witnesses, 
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have been distorted in favor of the parties concerned. Too much 
emphasis cannot be given the necessity of obtaining complete re- 
ports. No detail is too minute nor any person’s testimony too unim- 
portant to record, that it may later be weighed in the light of the 
other attendant circumstances. a ae 

The following reports illustrate the lack of substantiating infor- 
mation in one case and the fortunate statement from a reliable 
witness to refute the driver’s testimony in the other. 

There is no definite reason to doubt the statements of the driver 
and his wife in the first case history. The fact remains, however, 
that no statement from a disinterested party was available. The 
similarity between the drivers’ stories in the two cases is striking. 

Case 102: It was misting at 2:15 p.m. in December when B, driv- 
ing south on X road, struck and fatally injured C, a 34-year-old 
male pedestrian. 

X road is a bituminous-macadam State highway. The accident 
occurred in a rural district. The road surface was wet. , 

B testified that C was walking south on the’ pavement about 3 
feet from the west edge of the road. He said he slowed down and 
sounded his horn as he approached him. C stopped walking, how- 
ever, and he released the brake, swinging slightly left to pass him. 
Suddenly C started out into the road, B claimed. He said he pulled 
his car so sharply to the left that, after striking C, it went off the 
road on that. side. 

According to the coroner’s report, both B and his wife, who was 
with him, estimated their speed as 25 to 28 miles an hour. The 
coroner said he did not consider this excessive even though it was 
raining. He concluded that the accident was due to the “unex- 
pected conduct” of the pedestrian. 

Police arrested B on a technical charge of reckless driving. His 


case was continued for 4 weeks and he was released under a $1,000 


bond. ‘The coroner exonerated him. The motor-vehicle department 
suspended B’s license indefinitely because of his arrest on a reckless- 


driving charge. After C’s death his license was to remain suspended 


until a hearing could be held. A month after the accident it was 
returned to him. B had been involved in two accidents in 1928. 


Case 103: While driving west through heavy traffic on a well- 
lighted city street, A ran down and killed B, a 29-year-old male 


pedestrian. 


The accident occurred at 10:30 p.m. in April. The street was 


straight and the weather clear. The accident happened to be wit- 
nessed by the chief of police of that city, who was also driving west 


at the time. He testified that he had noticed the pedestrian standing 


in between the trolley tracks, waiting for the east-bound traffic to 


pass. When the witness was about 50 feet away from B, he said, 


A’s car passed him at about 35 or 40 miles an hour. It struck B, 
7 


carried him from 50 to 75 feet, then continued 50 feet more before 
stopping. The witness said he heard no horn and could not under- 


stand why A did not see B in time to avoid hitting him. There were 


no tire marks in the road. 
A, on the other hand, claimed he was driving on the right-hand 


side of the street between the trolley tracks and the right curb at. 


& 
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about 20 to 25 miles an hour. There were parked cars on both sides 
of the street, he said, and B stepped from between two of them on 
his right, about 3 or 4 feet in front of him. <A testified that after 
striking him with the center of the front bumper, he continued 20 
feet before bringing the car to a stop. A witness riding with A said 
she had noticed that his speedometer before the accident showed 
25 to 28 miles an hour and she thought they were traveling at about 
that. speed when they struck B. a R 

Police arrested A. He was charged with second-degree manslaugh- 
ter, but the grand jury returned a “no” bill. The motor-vehicle 
department revoked A’s license. 


_ The concluding case history does not describe a typical driver. In 
fact, the record is the worst that came to the attention of the investi- 
gators. Since it is so striking, the case was included to emphasize 
the fact that no study of causes of the physical conditions surrownd- 
ing an accident, or no action taken as a result, can eliminate the 
personal element. The causes are recorded as driver’s condition (in- 
toxicated and defective vision) and faulty action on the part of the 
pedestrian. However, the most direct means of prevention of this 
accident would have been the removal of the driver from the road. 
It seems that there was ample reason to do so. 

Case 104: The following is the driver’s record: 

Date: September 27, 1936, at 6:20 p. m. 

Physical conditions: Clear, dark; straight street, bituminous surface; smooth, 
dry surface. 

The driver: B. Sex, male. Age, 40. Occupation, driver. Physical defect, 


defective eyesight. Make of car, 1956 passenger. Ownership of car, own. Op- 
erating experience, 18 years. Insurance, insured. 


Driver’s record 





Name Date Offense Disposition 





Bale chem. 1020s eA ccldent—A to, VS) autO=- ee oe eae eee ee 


Nore oe O22n eehallliont. OUlse 2). ee ees eau ee eee Nolle prossed on payment of $1. 
Uo Mee O22 WA COLOCTiLbeess & wat snes ee eee ee ee f 

Septe 15, 1922525 CO eae ne eee Ween ne Bene eee License suspended. 

Sept. 23,1922 | Reckless driving in above accident_-____-_---- Fined $75. 

Vic eee Oe eereenee aoe ren te eee es i DPR en) Se eee eee License reinstated. 


OC trees wlO24 se MA CCID GIN esto os Sh rene ee ee 
BeDLs clic 1 ACcident=AlILO Vs. DOIG. 2, ces.cuee~ ce eesane 
POT eee gO 2 (ame CCLOCN Game ie ee tone ce ee ee ee 


INS Vee 27029 aise oe 0 Bee ae ee eee ee ee ee eee 
ENTOWee LOM O20 ee Ogio fae seen Soe eee eee 
hefsyeni, Ley, GR ps ee oe OCS EA IST Ean Rae eek oe ene 
Aug. (9, 19384_\2---- CO SS Bre sae ae ee ee eee ee 
Apbhave) “Sp Mees) Ee ae CL ee ee oe ee 


The pedestrian: C. Sex, male (deceased). Age, 14. 

Police action: Arrested B on charges of reckless operation and driving under 
influence of liquor. 

Coroner’s finding: B criminally responsible. 

Court action: Bound over to superior court on charge of reckless driving 
so as to cause loss of life. Case still pending May 1937. 

Motor-vehicle department: B’s license suspended. May 1937, still under 
suspension. 


Nature of accident: B, who had poor eyesight, was driving east on 
Y avenue when he struck and fatally injured C, a 14-year-old boy. 
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Police arrested B on charges of reckless driving and driving while 
under the influence of liquor. After C’s death he was charged with 
recklessly operating a motor vehicle so as to cause death. 

B had been involved in 11 accidents since 1920. After a serious 
accident in 1922, he was convicted of reckless driving and fined $75. 
His license was suspended after that accident, but was returned to 
him 6 months later. | 

The accident occurred at 6:20 p. m. on a main thoroughfare in 
a small town. The weather was clear and the surface of the bitumi- 
nous road was dry. 

B testified that he was driving about 20 miles an hour when the 
boy suddenly appeared out of the darkness. C was in front of his 
car, B said. B claimed he swung left, applying his brakes, but struck 
the boy with the right front fender. The evidence indicated that C 
was walking along the road with traffic. 

The coroner found B criminally responsible. B was brought into 
the town court on a charge of reckless driving and was bound over 
to the superior court. The motor-vehicle department suspended 
his license. Up to May 1937 his case was still pending and his 
license had not been restored. 


o. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, February 10, 1988. 
The SPEAKER OF THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Dear Mr. Speaker: There is transmitted herewith a report entitled 
‘The Accident-Prone Driver.”’ _ This is the sixth of a series of reports 
based upon investigations conducted by this Department under 
authority of the act of June 23, 1936 (Public, No. 768, 74th Cong.), 
which authorized $75,000 for a study of traffic conditions and measures 
for their improvement. 

Other reports in the series deal with the following subjects: Non- 
uniformity of State Motor-Vehicle Traffic Laws, Skilled Investigation 
at the Scene of the Accident Needed to Develop Causes, Inadequacy 
of State Motor-Vehicle Accident Reporting, Official Inspection of 
Vehicles, and Case Histories of Fatal Highway Accidents. 

Very truly yours, ; 
Harry L. Brown, 
Acting Secretary. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Bureau oF Pusric Roaps, 
Washington, February 1, 1988. 
The SecRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


Dear Mr. Srcretary: In accordance with the requirements of 
the act of June 23, 1936 (Public, No. 768, 74th Cong.), which author- 
ized $75,000 for a study of traffic conditions and measures for their 
improvement, intensive studies have been made by this Bureau in 
peed with agencies of recognized standing in the field of traffic 
salety. 

The results of these investigations have been included in a series 
of six reports. The sixth of the series entitled ‘“The Accident-Prone 
Driver’’ is submitted herewith. Other reports in the series deal with 
the following subjects: Nonuniformity of State Motor-Vehicle Traffic 
Laws, Skilled Investigation at the Scene of the Accident Needed. to 
Develop Causes, Inadequacy of State Motor-Vehicle Accident Report- 
ing, Official Inspection of Vehicles, and Case Histories of Fatal 
Highway Accidents. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas H. MacDonatp, 
Chief of Bureau. 
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_ It is known from experience in the general field of safety: work and 
from studies of records of drivers in fleets used in industry that cer- 
tain persons are prone to have mishaps while driving motor vehicles. 
But definite information as to the proportion of such persons in the 
general driving public and the extent to which they are involved in 
the total accidents has heretofore been lacking. 

In order to discover the facts of this situation and in the hope that 
they will give some indication of effective measures to combat the 
rising tide of motor-vehicle casualties, the accident records of 29,531 
drivers in Connecticut were investigated for the 6-year period 193 1-36, 
inclusive. These drivers were selected in such a way that they con- 
stituted a random sample of the Connecticut drivers during that 
period and hence their experience should be typical of the whole 
driving population of that State, which is probably similar in make- 
up and experience to the driving populations of other States. The 
age distribution of the general-accident records of these Connecticut 
drivers was studied as well as that of the fatal-accident records of 
2,100,000 licensees in that State. 

These investigations yielded some very significant facts which were 
corroborated by study of available information relating to several 
similar though less extensive researches. 

It was found that the total accidents suffered by the 29,531 drivers 
in the 6 years were not distributed among these drivers according to 
chance, but that there was an excess of accident-free drivers, an excess 
of drivers who had a high rate of accidents, and a lesser number than 
might be expected with an intermediate rate. This showed the pres- 
ence in the population of two groups toward which accident preventive 
measures should be directed: The large intermediate class, the mem- 
bers of which are not necessarily accident-prone, but which has the 
bulk of the accidents; and the comparatively small high-accident 
group composed of drivers who have accidents out of all proportion to 
their number. 

It was shown that well-kept records revealed in comparatively few 
years a class of high-accident-rate drivers, and that the accident-repeat- 
ing group in the first half of the 6-year period tended to repeat again 
in the last half of the period, thus indicating the presence of truly 
accident-prone individuals. 

The importance of segregating this group is indicated by the fact 
that the accident repeaters who, in the 6 years, constituted 4 percent 
of the total drivers and 20 percent of those who had accidents, were 
involved in 36 percent of the accidents. 

Study of the relation of age to traffic accidents revealed that the 
youths in the population have nearly twice their proportionate share 
of accidents and that their record is particularly bad with respect to 
fatal accidents. While 100,000 drivers 46 to 50 years old are killing 
66 persons, the same number of 16-year-old drivers are killing 201, 
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the 17-year-olds 186, the 18-year-olds, 148, and those between 19 
and 21 about 215. For drivers older than 45, the rate tends to increase 
up to 65 but does not exceed the average for the whole population. 
If these relationships hold on a Nation-wide scale, the drivers under 21 
killed 3,185 more persons and the drivers under 25 killed 7,785 more 
persons than they would have if their accident rates had been that of 
their elders. 

These are the facts: Three definite groups in the driving population 
having different effects upon the traffic situation are recognized: 
(1) The great bulk of the drivers whose individual accident expectancy 
is slight but whose numbers are so vast that they roll up an appalling 
casualty total; (2) the high-accident or accident-prone group, small in 
number but mighty in deeds; (3) youthful drivers, whose mishaps far 
outrun their proportion in the driving population. 

How best in the light of the facts developed by this investigation to 
direct remedial measures to these three classes of drivers is a matter 
for thorough consideration and to some extent for further research. 
However, a few pertinent and perhaps obvious thoughts can be set 
down. at once. 

To lower the accident-rate level for the vast number of drivers in 
group 1, who have no salient traffic characteristics, every resource 
must be applied which will make the roads and vehicles safe for 
reasonable use and will induce in the driving public better habits and 
safer practices. Here is a task for the united efforts of engineers, 
law-enforcement agencies, and educators. Many phases of this united 
purpose are in need of further research and study. 

It has been shown that through the keeping and study of adequate 
accident records, administrative authorities can identify from past 
performance the group of high-accident drivers which must contain 
the accident-prone individuals who have distinguished themselves in 
the period examined. As time goes on, new additions will constantly 
be made. Questions for future study and research are: (1) How to 
separate in this group those who are truly repeaters or accident-prone 
from those who have merely been unlucky; (2) what preventive 
measures to take after segregation is accomplished. 

In the case of the youthful accident-prone class, it is not known 
whether the trouble is due to inexperience, lack of judgment, or poor 
training. Some further psychological studies of younger drivers are 
needed, but in the meantime it seems safe to point to driver training 
as an obvious approach to the problem. Most States now require 
applicants for driving permits to pass an examination; but these as a 
rule do not go beyond a check of ability to handle the machinery, and 
knowledge of the local rules of the road. In view of the importance 
of this matter, attention should be given to training new drivers in 
good driving practice, based upon the hazardous situations which all 
drivers meet continually and must handle instinctively with good 
judgment. The training of a driver should go far beyond teaching him 
to manipulate the controls of the car. Although experience is necessary 
to complete the development of a good driver, there is much that the 
beginner can be taught about good driving practices, the methods of 
meeting particular traffic situations, and the proper attitude toward 
his responsibilities as a driver. 

Further discussion of the various subjects briefly touched upon 
here and description of the research work will be found in the follow- 
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ing section of this report. The complete data and their analyses and 
the discussion of the statistical methods followed will be found in the 
appendix. | 

PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


In 1933-35 the Subcommittee on Commercial Drivers of the Com- 
mittee on the Psychology of the Highway, Division of Anthropology 
and Psychology, National Research Council, studied the accident 
records of four companies operating large fleets of motor vehicles, 
together employing some 1,400 drivers. These companies defined a 
motor-vehicle accident as any event resulting in the necessity of 
repairing a motor vehicle or treating a person for bodily injury, 
however slight the personal or property damage might be. Of course, 
the consequences of many of these accidents were trivial, and a 
licensing authority is not interested in them for their own sake. But 
the histories revealed that these accidents were not distributed accord- 
ing to the laws of chance; that an unexpectedly large percentage of 
drivers went several years without even a trivial accident; that those 
drivers who had an undue share of accidents of all kinds also had an 
undue share of serious accidents; that those who often injured them- 
selves in the course of their regular work tended also to repeat auto- 
mobile accidents often; and finally, that a significant correlation 
existed between the number of accidents which a driver had in 2 years. 
and the number which he had in the next 4 years. One of these 
companies took advantage of the information, eliminating during a 
period of 3 years about one-eighth of its drivers with the worst accident 
experience, and replacing them with drivers selected at random. 
Thus it cut its number of accidents per year to a little more than 
one-fifth of its former rate, and increased the number of miles between. 
accidents about fourfold. 

From published reports of a number of investigators, there are 
reasons for believing that even in a “general” population of drivers, 
whose average rate of accidents is low, the histories of such accidents 
as are reportable by law are useful. In none of these past studies, 
however, was the population of drivers sufficiently large, nor was the 
means of detecting and reporting accidents comparable with the best 
practices now prevailing in the different States. 

For a comprehensive and valid study of accident records, therefore, 
it seemed well to select some State in which records have been kept 
accurately over a long period (the definition of “accident’’ remaining 
constant), and in which the authorities are reasonably and consistently 
diligent about enforcement. 


SELECTION OF DATA AND METHOD OF SAMPLING 


Connecticut records were selected for the study because of their 
special suitability and because of the generous cooperation offered by 
the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, Mr. Michael A. Connor, and 
his staff. 

The Department of Motor Vehicles of Connecticut has made a 
determined effort to obtain reports of accidents. It is estimated that 
practically all fatal and personal-injury accidents are reported and a 
little less than half of the property-damage accidents. 


1 Johnson, H. M., Born to Crash, Colliers, vol. 98, No. 4, July 25, 1936, p. 28, 58, 60. 
2 See appendix, p. 16. 
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It was desired to study a large number of drivers, selected at random, 
whose records were known to be complete for a maximum number — 
of years. Starting with the oldest available list of applicants for 
renewal of license, that of 1932, every tenth card was drawn of the 
408,000 in that file, which resulted in a sample of 40,800 drivers. On 
eliminating those who did not operate in all of the years, 1931-36, 
pape was reduced to the 29,531 drivers whose histories were 
studied. 


DETECTION OF ACCIDENT-PRONE DRIVERS FROM ACCIDENT 
HISTORIES 


From these records it has been established that there exists among 
the general population of drivers a small group that is definitely 
accident-prone, and a much larger group that is just as definitely 
accident-free. 

Table 1 shows the 29,531 drivers classified according to the number 
of accidents recorded against each. There were 1,147 operators, 3.9 
percent of the total, who had two or more accidents each, and who 
together had 2,579 accidents or 36.4 percent of all the accidents. The 
drivers having three or more accidents constituted about 0.7 percent 
of the total, but had 10 percent of the accidents. ‘The great majority 
of We drivers, on the other hand, reported no accidents over the 6-year 
period. 


TABLE 1.—Distribution of accidents among 29,531 drivers during 6-year period 


a a TT 
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1 See appendix p. 19. 


Regardless of how these 7,082 accidents might have been distributed 
among the 29,531 drivers, it is evident that some drivers would have 
had more than the average for the group—each driver who had even 
one accident would have had four times the average. If no driver 
had had more than one accident, we could still point out that 24.3 
percent of the drivers had 100 percent of the accidents. There is, 
therefore, nothing significant in the mere fact that some drivers 
exceeded the average, or even that some experienced two, three, or 
four accidents. 

If these same 7,082 accidents had been distributed among the 29,531 
drivers by chance without regard to the identities or histories of the 
individuals, the distribution would have been as given in the last 
column of table 1. On comparing this distribution with the way the 
accidents actually fell as shown in the second column of the table, it 
is seen that there are more drivers who had no accident at all than can 
be attributed to chance, fewer drivers who had one accident and more 
who had two, three, or four accidents. It is evident that there must 
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be something in the characteristics of some of the drivers who had 
no accident or only one that makes them less susceptible to traffic 
accidents, and that there must be some reason that causes some of 
the accident repeaters found in this experience to be more than 
ordinarily susceptible to accidents. 

The important and highly significant fact revealed by this investi- 
gation is that the number of drivers who had two or more accidents, 
and especially of those who had numerous accidents, was very much 
greater than can be accounted for by pure chance or luck alone. In 
other words, there is an accident-prone group, who, for various reasons, 
have more than their fair share of accidents. Their excess accidents 
cannot be explained by chance but definitely must be attributed to 
predisposing characteristics of the individuals or of the conditions 
under which they do their driving. 

At the other extreme, the number of accident-free individuals is 
also too large to be ascribed to chance. 

_ The conclusion is that the good, the bad, and the indifferent drivers 
do not acquire their respective accident records by luck alone. It 
‘seems certain that the accident-prone drivers, as a class, might well 
be singled out for intensive efforts directed toward reeducation or 
disciplinary control. 

Eight previous surveys by other investigators were also studied : 
seven of them confirm the present results.? The present investiga- 
tion, however, is based on a longer experience than any earlier study 
of a general population, and its results serve to explain certain appar- 
ent discrepancies between earlier surveys which are actually consistent 
with each other. 


CAN FUTURE PERFORMANCE OF ACCIDENT REPEATERS BE 
PREDICTED? 


Once a group has been established as being predominantly accident- 
free or accident-liable, its future history as a group can be predicted 
with astonishing accuracy from its past performance. 

In the Connecticut driver population studied in this investigation 
the accident repeaters, considered as groups, behaved consistently 
in the two 3-year periods making up the 6-year recorded experience. 
The drivers who were accident-free in either half of the period as 
compared with those who had one accident, had in the other half of 
the experience only half as many accidents per driver as the latter 
group had. The disparity between the one-accident group and 
groups of repeaters is even more striking. Given the group histories 
in one-half of such an experience as this, it.is possible to predict the 
corresponding histories in the other half. 

To show how these group histories may be used in predicting acci- 
dent rates, the number of accidents that accrued to each of the Con- 
necticut operators in the years 1931-83 were taken separately and 
compared with those of the years 1934-36.4 

Table 2 gives the accident rates in 1934-36 for the groups that 
had 0, 1, 2, 3, and 4 accidents per operator in 1931-33. 





3 See appendix pp. 20-28. 
4 See appendix, p. 29. 
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TABLE 2.— Accident rates in two successive periods of 3 years each 


Accident Same groups 
group 1931-33, 1934-36, 
accidents per | accidents per 

driver driver 
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. 300 
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It is easy to see from table 2 that the accident repeaters in the first 
3 years were very much more susceptible to accidents in the next 
3-year period than those who, in the first period, had one accident or 
none. 

Figure 1 shows graphically these relations and the relative suscepti- 
bility of the repeating and nonrepeating groups to future accidents. 
The statistical probability that these relative experiences are due to 
chance is negligibly small.°. 

Figure 2, showing the converse relations, demonstrates that records 
in the recent past can be used to infer the experiences of corresponding 
groups in the more remote past. 

A 5-year experience of a public utility company shows that similar 
relations hold even among small numbers of classified drivers if the 
eapaente is reasonably long or the group accident rates are reasonably 

oh. 

Evidence has been supplied by this company which shows that 
those drivers who collectively had many traffic accidents in a given 
period also had among them, during the same period, an unduly large 
number of personal accidents, principally not connected with driving. 
Table 3 shows the important fact that liability to traffic accidents is 
associated with liability to personal accidents resulting largely from 
inattention and clumsiness. 


INTERVALS BETWEEN ACCIDENTS 


Accident repeaters tend to shorten the time between accidents as 
their accidents accumulate. The fourth accident, for example, tends 
to follow the third more closely than the third follows the second. 

Of 191 drivers who reported three or four accidents in the 6-year 
period, 36, or 19 percent, had their second accident in less than 3 
months after the first accident, and 62, or 32 percent, had their second 
accident in less than 6 months after the first. Twenty-nine, or 15 
percent, of the 191 drivers had the third accident within 3 months of 
the second accident, and 54, or 28 percent, had their third accident 
within 6 months of the second accident.’ It appears that for several 
months following an accident the operator is more liable to accidents 
than he was before or will be later. 

5 See appendix p. 30. 


6 See appendix p. 31. 
7 See appendix p. 33. 
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TABLE 3.—Relation of personal accidents to traffic accidents 


[Drivers for a public-utility company] 
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1 Or more. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF ACCIDENT REPEATERS TO THE ACCIDENT 
TOTAL 


The accident repeaters among the 29,531 drivers studied were 3.88 
percent of the. total. Together they caused 39.8 percent of the fatal 
accidents, 35.2 percent of the nonfatal personal-injury accidents, 37.4 
percent of the nonpersonal accidents and 36.4 percent of all of the 
reported accidents. ‘Thus, they have nearly the same proportion of 
every kind of accident. For this reason the employer, the insurance 
company, and the licensing authority ought to have as complete as 
practicable a record of all accidents, whether their consequences are 
important or trivial, in order to establish a reliable basis of prediction 
as early as possible. 


CONTROL OF ACCIDENT-PRONE DRIVERS 


Since there exists a clearly defined class of accident repeaters, whose 
group behavior is fairly consistent from one period of time to another, 
it may properly be assumed that abatement of the accident rate may 
well begin with attention to this class. 

The first requisite is a system of accident reporting and record 
keeping that will make it possible to classify the drivers as was done 
in this investigation. Few jurisdictions in the United States have 
adequate arrangements in force at this time. 

The accident-repeating class identified by this means are not all 
truly accident-prone since the laws of chance will give some normal 
drivers more than one accident in such an experience as this and, 
conversely, not all of the accident-prone in the population will be 
caught in a comparatively short experience; however, as time goes on 
and the samples are continually enlarged, more of the accident-prone 
individuals will be included and will tend to identify themselves by 
their proclivities to repetition. 

There is urgent need, however, for the development of some means 
of separating the truly hazardous drivers in the high-accident group 
from those who are merely unlucky. 

Far better than detecting accident-prone drivers from their records 
after they have done much damage, would be to examine prospective 
drivers and determine in some way whether or not they might be 
expected to have this propensity. ‘To this end scientists have experi- 
mented with tests that require the operator to use skills that presum- 
ably are necessary or are related to those that are necessary for good 
driving. With the cooperation of the Iowa State College, the Harvard 
Bureau for Street Traffic Research, and the Connecticut Department 
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of Motor Vehicles, the tests developed by Professor Lauer at Iowa 
State College and Dr. DeSilva at Harvard were applied to about 
3,000 drivers in Connecticut where their records could be ascertained. 
The analysis of the data has not been completed but so far it does not 
appear that a subject’s reaction to any of the particular tests will 
indicate his propensity to accidents in general. Whether or not reac- 
tions to individual tests will indicate proclivity toward particular 
kinds of accidents has not yet been determined. 

What to do about accident-prone drivers after they have been 
identified is a matter for future study and development... It is prob- 
able that some will be found amenable to further training in skill and 
attitude and that others will prove to be incorrigible. When drivers 
of the latter class are found, some way must be devised to protect 
society from them. 

Some administrators doubt whether many repeaters profit by dis- 
ciplinary action such as fines or imprisonment for reckless driving, 
suspension of driving privileges, and the like. A feature of this in- 
vestigation not yet completed provided for correlation of tendencies 
to repeat accidents with tendencies to repeat offenses. One might 
expect the population to divide—one segment being improved by 
experience, and another segment tending to habitualize its errors. 


ACCIDENTS IN RELATION TO THE DRIVER’S AGE 


The attention of the investigators on this project was called to the 
circumstance that age might be an important factor in highway 
traffic accidents by an unpublished report entitled ‘“The Driver of the 
Motor Vehicle as a Factor in Highway Accidents,’’ compiled by the 
Massachusetts Highway Accident Survey, a Civil Works Administra- 
tion and Emergency Relief Administration project... In this report 
the ages of 786 drivers involved in fatal accidents in 1933 were com- 
pared with the proportionate ages found in a random sample of 10,000 
drivers. Assuming that the relative number of drivers of each age in 
the sample of 10,000 was typical of the whole driving population, it 
was found that the drivers of ages from 16 to 25 had approximately 
one and one-half times as many fatal accidents as they might be 
expected to have if the accidents had been distributed among the 786 
drivers, irrespective of age. 

Three other sets of data more recently published by the Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles of Massachusetts exhibit similar character- 
istics.°® 

In order to obtain more complete information on this phase of the 
subject, the 5,650 drivers who had one or more accidents (total, 7,082 
accidents) in the sample of 29,531 Connecticut drivers studied for the 
6-year period 1931-36, were classified according to age and number of 
nonpersonal, personal-injury, and fatal accidents. The number of 
accidents that the drivers at each age might be expected to have if the 
distribution were independent of age was computed from the relative 
numbers of each age in the entire sample. ~ 

The results of these comparisons are shown graphically in figure 3, 
which depicts the relation between age groups and the ratio of the 
accidents each did have to those they might be expected to have 
according to their proportionate representation in the driving popula- 


8 See appendix, p. 37. 
§ See appendix, p. 38. 
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FIGURE 3.—Relation of age to traffic accidents from histories of 29,531 operators selected at random from 
those licensed in Connecticut in every year from 1932 through 1936. See tables 43, 44, and 45 of appendix, 
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tion. It is apparent that the youthful drivers have many more than 
their share of accidents and that their susceptibility is not materially 
different to property damage and nonfatal personal accidents, their 
records in these two classes being somewhat better than in the case of 
the fatal accidents. 

For further evidence, all drivers involved in fatal accidents in 
Connecticut for the 5 years 1932-36 were classified according to age 
and the accidents accruing to each age were compared with the number 
which might be expected in proportion to representation in the 
population.” Figure 4 shows the numbers of drivers per 100,000 





NUMBER INVOLVED PER 100,000 REGISTERED 
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FIGURE 4.—Identified drivers involved in fatal accidents per 100,000 drivers registered. Connecticut whole 
population, 1932-36. See table 33 of appendix. 


registrants involved in fatal accidents for each age from 16 to 65. 

In 1932-36 the licensed drivers under 21 years of age constituted 
but 7.40 percent of the Connecticut licensed-driver population, while 
those 21 to 25 years of age constituted 15.75 percent. Together these 
drivers formed 23.15 percent of the driver population, but in the period 
1932-36 they had 35.3 percent of all the fatal accidents, 1.52 times as 
many as the laws of chance allow. 

In 10 samples studied from Massachusetts and Connecticut, the 
drivers under 21 years of age had between 1.24 and 2.10 times as many 
fatal accidents as they would have had if accident liability were 
independent of age. The age group 21 to 25 had between 1.29 and 1.65 
times as many fatal accidents as they were entitled to have. Their 


10 See appendix, p. 41. 
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showing in nonfatal personal accidents and in accidents that involved 
property damage only is also bad. atte 

These findings are also corroborated by data from the District of 
Columbia showing similar trends in the relation between drivers’ 
ages and 10,995 traffic accidents of all kinds in 1934 and 15,327 from 
July 1, 1935 to June 30, 1936. The ratios of actual accidents to the 
number expected on the basis of equal lability in these instances 
are given in table 4. 


TaBLE 4.—Ratio of actual to expected number of traffic accidents for drivers of selected 
age groups, District of Columbia, 1934 and 1935-36 
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An interesting side light on the question of why the younger drivers 
are so susceptible to traffic accidents is shed by comparison of the 
ratios of actual to expected accidents and actual to expected suspen- 
sions of driving licenses for speeding in the District of Columbia.” 
According to these data the suspensions for speeding among the 
drivers 16 to 26 years of age are about 2.3 times as frequent as one 
should expect on the hypothesis of equal liability. The comparison 
of the relation of age to license suspension in the District of Columbia 
ee the relation of age to fatal accidents in Connecticut is shown in 

gure 5. 

If the relation of age to fatal accidents among the drivers in Con- 
necticut holds on a Nation-wide scale, it would have been possible to 
save the lives of 3,085 persons who were killed on the highways in 
the United States in 1936 if, by any means whatever, we could have 
brought the fatal-accident rate of the drivers under 21 years of age to 
the rate of their elders; likewise, it would have been possible to save 
about 7,787 of the 37,800 persons who were thus killed if we had 
reduced the rate of the drivers under 25 to that of their elders. 

These findings point to one of the weak spots in safety education 
and in administration. According to all tests of separate skills which 
are believed to be used in handling a motor vehicle, the highest aver- 
age scores usually belong to the age groups in which we find the highest 
rates of fatal accidents and also of personal-injury accidents. More- 
over, it seems to be true that most drivers 20 to 22 years of age are 
also able to handle a car on the road more skillfwly than their elders. 
It therefore seems that the question is not so much how skillfully a 
person can drive, as whether he will use the skill that he has. Some 
skillful drivers, relying upon their agility and alertness, may enter 
hazardous situations that are a little beyond their ability; whereas 
rid skillful drivers, being aware of their weaknesses, may stay out of 

em. 

Although in each of the years studied, the youthful drivers, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, had an increasing share in the fatal-accident 


11 See appendix, pp. 49 and 50. 
12 See appendix, p. 50. 
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total, their fatal-accident rate did not increase consistently in the period 
1932-36. Their increasingly poor showing is due mainly to the fact 
that the older drivers significantly improved. . 

Since the 16- to 20-year-old drivers are the most destructive, some 
persons might wish to raise the minimum age for drivers to 21 years. 
Why not save 5,000 lives a year by keeping these children off the 
road? 

There are objections to this proposal. Do the youths have many 
accidents because they are young, or perhaps because they lack 
experience? If it is only because they are young, then it would not 
hurt to allow them to season for a few years. But if it is because 
they lack experience, then they will still lack it when they are 21 as 
they lacked it when they were 16, although their judgment may have 
improved in the meantime. It is possible, though by no means 
established, that 21 is a less favorable age for learning to drive than 
an earlier age. Furthermore, such a solution would undoubtedly 
meet widespread opposition from older people who find occasion for 
the young people in their families to drive. 

The most obvious approach to this problem is through better 
training of new drivers. Teach them not only how to manipulate 
the vehicle, but a proper attitude toward their responsibilities as 
drivers and something about the exercise of good judgment in dealing 
with the hazards of the road. Progress in the training of drivers is 
dependent upon acquisition of better knowledge as to what consti- 
tutes the best driving practice. 


GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The personal histories of operators in respect to accidents, law 
violations, complaints, etc., if properly taken, can be of very great 
value to highway administrators. Although the records of no State 
may be nearly complete in respect to nonpersonal accidents in which 
the property damage is low, nevertheless, records that contain as 
much information as those of Connecticut are well worth the cost of 
obtaining them. 

There exists among the general population of drivers a small 
group who are definitely accident-prone, and a much larger group who 
are just as definitely accident-free. 

The distribution of accidents in a population does not follow 
the law of chance which implies equal liability. In nearly every survey 
the probability that the data follow this law is practically infinitesimal. 

Given the drivers’ histories in one part of such an experience 
as that analyzed from the Connecticut records, and given the law 
which has been derived, one can predict their histories in the other 
half of the experience either prospectively or retrospectively. The 
accident-repeaters, considered as groups, behaved consistently in the 
two halves of the 6-year period studied. For example, if the accident- 
free drivers and the one-accident drivers in one-half of the period are 
considered separately, the latter group had in the other half of the 
period twice as many accidents per driver as the former group had. 
The disparity between the first-mentioned group and the more fre- 
quent repeaters is still more striking. 

Most of those operators who had more than one accident repeated 
early. The average interval between the first and second accident 
was about 15 months, but 15 percent of the intervals were not over 3 
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months, and 27 percent not over 6 months. The distribution of inter- 
vals is not normal, as it would be if the first accident had no effect on 
the driver’s propensity toward another. In fact, for several months 
after one accident, the operators are much more liable than before. 

If due regard is paid to the fact that the histories taken through a 
short period will identify only a part of the population who are predis- 
posed to accidents, it should be possible to base administrative regula- 
tions upon these histories. A policy needs to be worked out with 
great caution, but there is little reason for doubting that the highways 
could be made much safer if a very small proportion of the drivers who 
are easily identified were restricted. 

In the sample population covered in the report of this survey, 
1,147 operators, 3.88 percent of the total, together had 39.8 percent 
of all the fatal accidents accruing to the population of 29,531 drivers 
in a period of 6 years, 35.2 percent of all the nonfatal personal acci- 
dents and 37.4 percent of the nonpersonal accidents reported. It 
seems certain that this group might well be singled out for intensive 
efforts directed toward re-education or disciplinary control. 

The younger drivers had an undue proportion of accidents. In a 
number of samples studied the drivers under 21 years of age had 
between 1.24 and 2.10 times as many fatal accidents as they should 
have had if accident liability were independent of age, and the drivers 
from 21 to 25 years of age had between 1.29 and 1.65 times their share. 
Thus this survey has singled out another small part of the population 
against which safety efforts might well be directed. 

If anything could be done to reduce the fatal-accident rate of this 
group to the average of the whole population, the result would be a 
saving of more than one-eighth of the fatal-accident toll. A corre- 
sponding saving would be effected in respect to personal injuries. No 
specific procedure can be suggested here, but a definite problem of 
first importance has been delineated. Its solution must perhaps 
depend on experimentation by the licensing authorities and the courts. 
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APPENDIX 


DETAILED Report oF INVESTIGATION oF AccIDENT HISTORIES OF 
Moror-VEHICLE DRIVERS 


COMPREHENSIVENESS OF RECORDS, SELECTION OF DATA, AND METHOD 
OF SAMPLING 


In Connecticut, since 1929, the operator or owner of a motor 
vehicle has been required by ‘law to make to the Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles a written report of any accident in which the vehicle is 
involved which results in personal injury or in a total damage exceeding 
$25. 

According to annual reports of the commissioner, only about one- 
fourth of the accidents which were reported prior to 1936 were volun- 
tarily reported by the owner or operator. The commissioner receives 
daily reports, however, from magistrates, arresting officers and others; 
his office also recetves daily clippings from the local newspapers of the 
State. If an accident is so reported indirectly, the commissioner or @ 
deputy immediately writes to the owner or operator requiring an 
explanation of the fact that an accident has been alleged but not 
reported. This practice was initiated many years ago and has been 
followed consistently ever since. It is believed by the present com- 
missioner and by his predecessor that the efficiency of the system has 
increased yearly. In 1935 another means of collecting information 
was added, namely, a law requiring all motor-vehicle repair shops to 
be licensed by the State, and requiring each licensee to report to the 
commissioner within 48 hours the license number, description, owner- 
ship, etc., of each car brought in for repairs apparently following a 
collision in which the damage exceeds $25. ‘These reports also are 
checked, and if the operator has not reported the accident voluntarily 
he is summoned as in the other instances. 

There are no means of determining how efficient this system of 
reporting is. About 48 percent of all the reported accidents included 
in this experience involved death or injury to at least one person, and 
only 52 percent of the reported accidents involved property damage 
only. In some jurisdictions the reported personal-injury accidents 
constitute as much as 75 percent of the total. In certain public- 
utility companies employing hundreds of drivers through many years, 
the personal-injury accidents are only about 30 percent of all those 
accidents accruing to the company drivers which would have been 
reportable by law if they had occurred in Connecticut. Again, in the 
Chicago Park district, for the year 1936, personal-injury accidents were 
29.8 percent of the total of 7 428 accidents detected. The adminis- 
tration of the park district believes that it has records of about 90 
percent of the fatal accidents and perhaps 80 percent of the others. 
No certain figures can be obtained. Insurance companies do not 
publish the ratios which obtain among their insured drivers. Mr. 
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S. J. Williams of the National Safety Council, estimates that of those 
accidents which actually occur and which are reportable under the 
Connecticut law, not more than 25 percent involve personal injuries. 
The basis of this estimate, however, has not been published. Assum- 
ing that 30 percent of the reportable accidents involve personal cas- 
ualties, one may deduce that not quite half the reportable accidents 
which involve property damage only are actually reported to the 
commissioner. 

This, however, is largely speculation. It is partly offset by the fact 
that a certain small class of operators has about the same proportion 
of all classes of reported accidents. Perhaps we should go no 
farther than to note definitely the kind of accidents constituting the 
statistical population studied, and should refrain from making direct 
and faulty comparisons between this population and others that may 
be different in character or not clearly defined. 

In the Connecticut records, the date of each accident, arrest, com- 
plaint, court trial, hearing before the commissioner, or conference with 
him, is recorded on a card bearing the driver’s license number and 
name. These cards are kept in alphabetical order in what is known 
as the “master record” file. This file contains the cards of only those 
drivers who have been involved in accidents reported to the commis- 
sioner. If a licensed driver’s name is not in that file, the reason may 
be either that he has kept out of trouble or that he was not driving in 
Connecticut in earlier years. 

It was desired to obtain a large number of drivers, selected at 
random, whose records were known to be complete for a maximum 
number of years. The investigators, therefore, chose the oldest avail- 
able list of applicants for renewals of operators’ licenses. This was 
for the year 1932, all earlier lists having been destroyed in accordance 
with a permissive statute. Since these drivers were relicensed in 1932 
they were necessarily licensed at least as early as 1931. 

In the file of applicants for renewal of operator’s license in 1932 were 
approximately 408,000 cards, one for each of these drivers, arranged in 
alphabetical order. Beginning with the first card the clerks recorded 
the name of the operator, together with all other identification data. 
They then counted off nine cards and chose the tenth. Thus they 
continued through the whole file. If the card chosen was ambiguous 
in any respect (e. g., as to the person’s sex, which is not always 
indicated by the first name), the worker passed over this card and 
took the next card instead. She then counted off only eight inter- 
vening cards instead of nine. Such exceptions as this were very rare. 

In this manner the investigators obtained a sample of 40,800 drivers. 
It is as nearly “random” as any sample that one could obtain. All 
differences of location, nationality, or race, which might be indicated 
by the surname, were equalized. 

The workers then went to the files of applicants for renewal of 
operator’s licenses during each year from 1933 through 1936. They 
checked each selected name to determine whether the operator had 
been licensed during every other year of the period and rejected all 
those names for which the record from 1931 through 1936 was incom- 
plete. This left a net sample of 29,531 drivers who had been licensed 
in every year of that 6-year period. 


13 See p. 36. 
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Trained workers, who had previously been employed in the depart- 
ment and were acquainted with its files and procedure, then took the 
cards for these 29,531 drivers to the master record and noted the dates 
of every accident, arrest, conviction, or complaint, which had engaged 
the attention of the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles. These data 
were coded and punched on tabulating-machine cards, and subjected 
to analysis. 


COMPARISON OF ACTUAL DISTRIBUTION OF REPORTED ACCIDENTS WITH 
CHANCE DISTRIBUTION 


The 29,531 selected Connecticut drivers collectively reported 7,082 
accidents.4 The average rate for these drivers was 0.2398 reported 
accidents per driver in 6 years or about one reported accident per 
driver in 25 years. 

The adjective ‘“‘reported”’ was reiterated in the preceding paragraph 
because this qualification must be emphasized in every exhibit to be 
considered. The annual rate of reported accidents per driver varies 
greatly from one population to another in the examples following here- 
in, the highest rate being approximately 86 times the lowest. The 
number of reported accidents, relative to the number of actual acci- 
dents, varies according to the different populations of drivers, the 
various definitions of ‘‘accident,’”’ the means of detection, the rules of 
reporting, and the accuracy and completeness of the records. Al- 
though occasionally the adjective may be omitted for the sake of 
brevity, it should be borne in mind that the discussion relates to 
reported accidents and to them only. 

It should also be clearly understood that in most of the examples 
considered the number of accidents per driver relates to a specified 
period of time, without regard to the mileage covered or to the number 
of hazards encountered by each driver. The fact that the accident 
exposure of different drivers may be different should be taken into 
consideration in evaluating the accuracy of conclusions. 

The number of accidents which an operator bas in a given time de- 
pends partly on his ineptitude or “susceptibility” to accident, and 
partly on the number of hazards which he encounters in that time, his 
“exposure.” His accident rate is the product of these two factors; 
an insurance company, for example, would care mainly for this product 
and not for the manner in which the two factors éntered into it. 

In table 5 is shown the number of Connecticut drivers who reported, 
respectively, 0, 1, 2, and up to 7 accidents each. It will be noted 
that 23,881 drivers, or about 80.9 percent of the total, reported no 
accidents in the 6 years; that 4,503 drivers, 15.2 percent of the total, 
reported 1 accident each; that 936 drivers, 3.2 percent of the total, 
reported two accidents each, and so on. 


4 The term ‘‘accident” as used in this report means driver accident; that is, if the same accident was 
reported by two or more drivers, who were involved in it, each driver is charged with one accident. 
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TaBLe 5.—Accidents of general drivers in Connecticut, 1931-36 


{Actual and expected distribution of accidents reported to the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles (personal 
casualties or property damage exceeding $25) in a licensed-driver sample selected at random] 
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The driver-population being large and the number of accidents small, 
the probability of any driver having an accident during the period is: 
quite small. If (a) we have given n occurrences, each being improb- 
able in itself, and (b) if these m occurrences are to be distributed among 
a population of N individuals, and (c) if the occurrences are distributed 
regardless of the identity of the individuals and of their individual 
histories, then (d) the distribution can be formulated in a law knowm 
as Poisson’s series, the parameter of which is the ratio n/N. If the 
conditions (a) and (b) are satisfied while the law is not, then the dis— 
tribution is not impartial but is subject to one or more systematic 
influences which remain to be determined. The determination con- 
stitutes a problem for experimental attack. According to Poisson’s 
law, fn, the number of individuals having n accidents each within the 
specified time or distance, is indicated by the expression 


BOHN, cS ar 
ae n! 


in which N is the total number of drivers in the sample population e 
é=2.71828, the base of the natural system of logarithms; a the number 
of accidents divided by the number of drivers and n!=1.2.3.... n. 
In the third column of the table are exhibited the values of f, which 
are to be expected, according to the requirements of this law. The 
fourth column shows the difference which expresses the discrepancy 
between the actual and the expected. The symbol P at. the bottom 
of the table denotes the probability of obtaining from an infinitely 
large homogeneous population a sample which misrepresented the 
ideal, as widely as the present sample misrepresents it or worse. This 
probability, P, was computed by the chi-squared criterion, by the 
formulas given in Pearson’s ‘‘Tables for Statisticians and Biometri- 
cians.” This procedure has been followed in all the other exhibits 
included in this report. 
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From the facts presented it is clear that in this driver-population 
the accidents are not distributed according to the “laws of chance.” 
On the contrary, the sample contains 647 more drivers who reported 


no accidents during the period than chance allows; it contains 1,069 
fewer drivers reporting only 1 accident than chance allows, and has 
a corresponding excess of drivers reporting more than 1 accident 
over the number which chance allows. The probability of these dis- 
crepancies being due to chance is about 1.6 in (10)!*, the latter being 
a number too great to be imagined. This trait, in greater or less 
degree, characterizes all the other exhibits included in this section of 
the report except the exhibit shown in table 8. 

In order to compare these findings with those of other investigators, 
it is necessary to describe these other populations. The study of 
E. G. Allen, summarized in table 6, was based on 10,000 drivers 
whose cards were taken in blocks of 100 from the files in the registrar’s 
office in Massachusetts. The cards were in alphabetical order and 
those taken were fairly even through the alphabet. Of the 10,000 
drivers selected, 7,793 were licensed each year from 1930 through 1933. 
These were selected for study, the others being eliminated. All their 
accidents involved death or personal injury. This accounts in part 
for the differences in rate, etc., between this sample population and 
others. It so happens that the personal accidents per driver per 
annum for this sample (0.0368) approximate the corresponding rate for 
the Connecticut population studied (0.0399). Ifthe driver populations 
of Connecticut and Massachusetts could be properly regarded as 
mutually homogeneous, it might be suspected that the smaliness of 
the difference in the rate is due to the fact that relatively few accidents 
not involving personal injury were reported to the Connecticut com- 
missioner. ‘There is no conclusive evidence on this point, however. 


TABLE 6.—Accidents of general drivers in Massachusetts, 1930-33 


[ Actual and expected distribution of motor-vehicle accidents resulting in death or injury, in a licensed-driver 
sample selected at random from the files in the registrar’s office] 
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The studies of Baker * on commercial drivers and general drivers in 
New York State included only accidents which resulted in death or 


16 Allen, E. G., Massachusetts Highway Accident Survey: Civil Works Administration and Emergency 
Relief Administration project, Cambridge, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1935. 
16 SoA J. fe th Traffic Accidents Happen By Chance? National Safety News, vol. XX, No. 3, 
ep . 1 may, Dp. * . 
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personal injury. This qualification is not mentioned in the original 
report, possibly because the author assumed it to be a matter of com- 


-mon knowledge. The report does not describe minutely the manner 


in which the population was selected, except that the sample was 
“random.’’? Apparently the names were selected at random and then 
checked for accident reports. 

As appears in table 7, the 16,700 commercial drivers collectively 
reported 4,360 accidents within a 3-year period. This is a rate of 
0.261 reported accidents per driver, or 0.087 reported accidents per 
driver per annum. The 38,780 general drivers are represented in 
table 8. They collectively reported 5,259 accidents, giving a rate. of 
0.1356 accidents per driver during the 3-year period, or of 0.0452 
accidents per driver per annum. ‘hese rates are approximately half 
the rates reported for the commercial drivers. Some may assume 
that the commercial drivers have more accidents per man per year 
than general drivers have, because the commercial drivers travel 
farther than the general drivers, cr because they do not drive as well 
as the latter. There is reason for doubting the latter hypothesis; it 
is questionable whether the former can account for all the facts—the 
number of hazards encountered is not, in general, proportionate to the 
distance covered. It is possible that the discrepancy may be due in 
part to the conscientiousness of reporting, for the commercial driver- 
population: probably includes many insured individuals and in order 
to protect his insurance the owner of the vehicle must report the 
accident to the State. Many accidents are reported for this reason 
which would not be reported otherwise. It should be remembered 
that many personal injuries have trivial consequences, if the person 
injured happens to be the driver himself. If there is no insurance, 
if there are no police officers present, and if no bystander is aggrieved, 
the operator may be expected to keep the facts to himself. 


TaBLeE 7.—Accidents of commercial drivers in New York, 3-year period 


[Actual and expected distribution of accidents reported to the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles (death or 
injury), in a licensed-driver sample selected at random] 
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TABLE 8.—Accidents of general drivers in New York, 3-year period 


[Actual and expected distribution of accidents reported to the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles (death or 
injury), in a licensed-driver sample selected at random] 
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It will be noted that the rate per driver per annum of the personal- 
injury accidents reported in New York State by the general driver 
population (0.045) is a little higher than the rate of general accidents 
reported by the Connecticut population (0.0399). This comparison 
agrees with the hypothesis that the hazards in Connecticut are fewer 
or the drivers better than in the part of New York which was covered 
by this survey. However, it agrees just as well with the hypothesis 
that these New York drivers were more diligent in reporting their 
personal-injury accidents than were the general drivers of Connecti- 
cut, or that their police officers were more alert in detecting personal- 
injury accidents than were the Connecticut police. 

The probability of the New York personal-injury accidents being 
distributed according to the laws of chance is as 12 in a billion for 
general drivers, and as 3 in (10)* for commercial drivers. 

A third study by Baker ” concerned itself with 123 drivers employed 
by a motor-transit company in California. The experience extended 
through some 3 years. The criterion of “accident’’ is not unequivo- 
cally stated, but according to the author it disregarded the amount 
of property damage. The classification is made according to the 
number of accidents which accrued to each driver in 100,000 miles of 
driving. 

The data are shown in table 9 and were drawn partly from the 
published article and were partly supplied by the author. 

It is evident that these accidents are not distributed among the 
driver population according to the laws of chance. The misfit be- 
tween the Poisson series (in the third column) and the actual series 
(shown in the second column) is such as would be equaled or exceeded 
by chance about once in 1,700,000 samples. 


; Rae J.8., Finding the High Accident Drivers. Public Safety, vol. VII, No. 1, January 1933. pp. 
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TABLE 9.—Accidents of commercial drivers for a motor-transit company in California 


[Actual and expected distribution of motor-vehicle accidents per 100,000 miles reported to employer, regard- 
less of personal injuries or amount of property damage] 
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In the original article, the author remarks that, even though the 
distribution of accidents among the drivers obeyed the laws of 
chance, it would still be true that a small proportion of the drivers 
had a large proportion of the accidents, and that from this disparity 
alone one cannot properly conclude that the accident census among a 
group of drivers necessarily indicates a bad condition. This is, of 
course, true, as may be derived from the second and fifth columns in 
each of tables 1 to 9. However, in each of the cases considered it is 
obvious that the accident rate could be materially reduced, if a com- 
paratively small number of high-accident drivers were eliminated and 
replaced by men selected at random. For example, from table 9: 


Aecidents accrued to-3 7-accident drivers__— 2 2o-e ese ees ewene at 
Accidents accrued to'l 8-accident driver___ 2 22 eee 8 
Accidents accrued to 4 9-accident drivers_._._- 0 36 
Aecidents accrued to 3 10-accident drivers. ___— 2o202 22020 ee 30 
Accidents accrued to 3:12-accident drivers_____......___________ 36 


Thus, 131 accidents, 32.8 percent of the total, accrued to 14 drivers, 
11.4 percent of the population. If these 14 drivers had been somehow 
identified at the beginning of the experience and had then been 
replaced by 14 drivers whose rate was that of the average, namely, 
3.25, the replacement men would have had among them 46 accidents 
instead of 131. The net gain would have been 85 accidents, or about 
21 percent of the 400 accidents included in the experience. 


18 An adequate means of detection remains to be developed. 
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A similar gain could have been made in the experience of the public 
utility company, shown in table 10. Ofits 313 drivers, whose average 
rate was 2.42 accidents in 6 years, 34 drivers had among them 255 
accidents at the rate of 7.5 accidents each in 6 years. If those 34 
drivers could have been identified at the beginning of the experience 
and replaced by 34 men having the average rate of the group, namely, 
2.42 accidents each, the replacement drivers would have had 82 acci- 
dents instead of 255. The net saving would have been 173 accidents, 
or 22.8 percent of the 758 accidents which the company’s drivers. 
accumulated in the 6 years. 

In each of the two instances cited, the men pointed out for replace- 
ment have accident rates about three times as high as the rate for the 
group as a whole. Each of the 313 drivers shown in table 10 worked 
for the company throughout the period of 6 years. The second and 
third columns of the table show that this collection contains nearly 
three times as many accident-free men as the law of chance permits; 
that it has a deficiency of men whose rate is from one-half to one 
and one-half times the average rate of 2.42, and a relatively great 
excess of drivers whose rate exceeds six accidents each. 


TABLE 10.—Accidents of drivers of trucks and passenger cars for a public-utility 
company, 1980-385 


[Actual and expected distribution of motor-vehicle accidents of drivers employed continuously for the 
period, as reported to employer or detected by supervisors, regardless of personal injuries or amount of 
property damage] é 
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Study of the annual records of this company (which unfortunately 
were not at hand while this report was being written) was convincing 
that the majority of these high-accident drivers could have been seg- 
regated by their accident records alone at the end of the second year. 
Unfortunately, in a commercial organization it is difficult to keep the 
conditions of such a study constant. If the number of employees is 
large, and if the management is informed of the trend of the results, 
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then it is likely to act on the information and dismiss or transfer to 
nondriving duties those men whose records stigmatize them as offering 
the greatest risks. This action, of course, modifies the driver-popula- 
tion that is being studied and alters the final result. In this driver 
population, some such modifications occurred, the tendency being to 
eliminate (by transfer rather than by discharge) some employees whose 
records were at least as bad as those of the tail end of this group. 
This may account in part for some irregularities in the trends of the 
distribution. 

To ascertain how valuable a complete set of accident records may 
become, one must turn to a large population of drivers which has not 
been disturbed as it would be disturbed in a highly organized com- 
mercial institution. There is reason for believing that. the driver 
population in one of the departments of the Government would lend 
itself well to such a study, if support can be found for it in the future. 

The exhibit of Slocombe and Brakeman (table 11) covers the acci- 
dent records of 2,300 operators of the Boston Elevated system through 
the year 1927. (This information was derived from correspondence 
with Dr. Slocombe.) The average rate for this population is high, 
being 3.129 accidents per driver per annum. However, a public car- 
rier has to record all accidents, no matter how trivial, even though 
they may involve nothing worse than a passenger being slightly 
bumped or shaken. This rate cannot be directly compared with the | 
rates of any other population that is shown here. This distribution 
departs further from the ideal than any other which we have consid- 
ered, the probability that the misfit 1s due to chance being of the 
order of (10)-2’. The computation of such small probability values 
is, of course, a luxury. A probability as small as one in 10,000, or 
(10)-*, could be interpreted to mean that one should not find more 
than one such sample by chance in as many samples as he could collect 
and examine in a lifetime. 

This distribution is especially interesting because of its length. 
The population is not homogeneous. It is permissible to regard the 
distribution as containing one component in which the number of 
operators is 75, the average number of accidents per driver per annum 
is 10, and the total number of accidents 750. If this distribution were 
Poissonian it would run about as follows: 
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1 Or fewer. 
2 Or more. 
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TaBLeE 11.—Accidents of operators of electric railway cars and motor busses for the 
Boston Elevated System, 1927 


[Actual and expected distribution of motor-vehicle accidents of operators employed continuously through- 
out the year, as reported to employer, regardless of personal or property damage] 
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This hypothesis accounts for the “tail” of the original distribution, 
which includes all those operators who had at least 12 accidents each 
during the year. Thus, we may consider that 75 operators out of 
2,300 constituting 3.2 percent of the total number, together had 750 
accidents, or 10.4 percent of the total, which is 7,197 accidents. 

Of this whole group of 75 men only 21, according to the hypothesis, 
are identified. These are the individuals who according to table 11 
had not less than 12 accidents each during the year. Together they 
had 291 accidents, or 4.04 percent of the total number, they them- 
selves constituting only nine-tenths of 1 percent of the total popula- 
tion of drivers. According to this hypothesis, however, if we should 
eliminate only these 21 men, there would remain in the “stump” 
of the original population 54 drivers whose average rate “in the long 
run’”’ would also be 10 accidents per driver per annum. We should 
therefore expect that if enough time were allowed them, they also 
would exhibit their proclivity to accidents. 

In 1932, C. S. Slocombe obtained two populations of general drivers 
in Connecticut for a study conducted by the Yale University Institute 
of Human Relations and reported to the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, which lent financial aid to the investigators. 
The first population consisted of 2,089 insured general drivers. The 
investigators obtained their names from the companies in which they 
were insured, along with their accident histories. The investigators 
then checked these records with the records in the department of 
motor vehicles. They found that both sets of records were incomplete, 
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each office having some information which the other office lacked and 
lacking some information which the other office had. This population 
is selected, all the drivers being insured against property damage 
which they might cause to others and against liability for personal 
injury. The definition of “accident’’ varied, as did the definition of 
“reportable accident”? in Connecticut during the years in question. 
From 1926 to 1929 the law required all accidents to be reported which 
caused death or injury to any person, or which resulted in property 
damage apparently exceeding $10. In 1929 the property damage 
minimum was raised from $10 to $25. ‘This change soon resulted in a 
reduction in the number of accidents reported per annum, which has 
been falsely interpreted as being due to improvement in the behavior 
of drivers or else to laxity in reporting and recording. The principal 
cause seems to have been merely a change in the standard of report- 
ability. The author did not apply the later standard to the earlier 
part of the experience, hence the standard is nonuniform. The distri- 
nae of accidents per driver during this 5-year period is shown in 
table 12. 


TABLE 12.—Accidents of insured general drivers in Connecticut, 1926-30 


{Actual and expected distribution of motor-vehicle accidents resulting in personal casualties or property 
damage exceeding $10, as reported to insurance company or Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, by drivers 
licensed continuously from 1926 through 1930] 
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The same author also obtained the records of 5,000 general drivers 
in the following manner: From the drivers’ cards as arranged in 
alphabetical order in the commissioner’s license files, approximately 
200 consecutive cards were extracted from each section of the alphabet. 
The records were next searched to determine whether the drivers 
thus selected had driven continuously throughout the 5-year period. 
Those drivers whose records were defective were eliminated from 
consideration. ‘The accident-frequency distribution among the re- 


18 This information is not contained in the original report but was supplied by the author, 
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maining drivers, reduced to a basis of 5,000, is shown in table 13. 
It will appear from tablés 8 and 9 that the rates in these two popula- 
tions differ widely, the insured drivers reporting about 2.25 times as 
many accidents per driver per annum as the general population. 


TABLE 13.—Accidents of general drivers in Connecticut, 1926-80 


[Actual and expected distribution of accidents reported to the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles (personal 
casualties or property damage exceeding $10), in a licensed-driver sample selected at random] 
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These two groups are not mutually exclusive, although the author 
does not indicate how many individuals were common to the two. 
It is probable that a population made up of noninsured drivers would 
differ from a population of insured drivers still more widely than does 
this sampling from the general population. The reader may wonder 
whether the discrepancies in rate are due to poorer driving or to more 
faithful reporting on the part of insured individuals. As in the other 
samples here presented, so in these, the distributions of accidents in 
the population contradict the hypothesis of equal liability. The prob- 
ability of that hypothesis being satisfied is infinitesimal, varying from 
(10)! to (10)-*", The significance of the deviations of these series 
from the corresponding Poissonian series has been discussed in detail 
by Newbold * and also by Greenwood and Yule.” 


CONSISTENCY OF PERSONAL HISTORIES 


Table 14 gives a comparison between the number of accidents 
which accrued to each of the Connecticut operators in the years 
1931-83 and with those of the years 1934-36. Of the 26,259 drivers 


*0 Newbold, E. M., A Contribution to the Study of the Human Factor in the Causation of Accidents. 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board, No. 34: H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1926. 

_4| Greenwood, M. and Yule, G. U., An Inquiry Into the Nature of Frequency Distributions Representa- 

tive of Multiple Happenings, etc., Journal Royal Statistical Society, vol. 83, pt. 2, March 1920, pp. 255-279. 
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who went accident-free in 1931-33, the records of 1934-36 show that 
2,117 had one accident each; 242 had two accidents each; 17 had three 
accidents each; 2 had four accidents each. The 1934-36 histories of 
the other classes of 1931-33 drivers appear in the other columns of 
that table. 

Table 15 shows certain other relations among these operators. For 
example, the total number of accidents accruing in 1934-36 to the 
accident-free drivers of 1931-33 was 2,660 or 0.101 accidents per 
driver. The other lines of the table show the corresponding distribu- 
tions of accidents among the other classes of 1931-33 drivers. Note 
that those who had one accident each in 1931-33 had, in 1934-36, 
1.97 times as many accidents per driver as those who went accident- 
free during the earlier period. The column headed “Pp” refers to the 
number of accidents per operator in the next preceding column and 
denotes the probability of each of those values being a chance devia- 
tion from the first value shown in the column. The column headed 
‘Relative risk” relates 1934-36 accidents per operator to the 1934-36 
rate of those operators who went accident-free in 1931-33. 


TaBLE 14.—Accidents of general drivers in Connecticut in years 1934-86 compared 
with those of the same drivers in years 1931-83 


{Distribution of drivers in accordance with number of motor-vehicle accidents in each period reported to the 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, in a licensed-driver sample selected at random 
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TABLE 15.—Accidents of general drivers in Connecticut in years 1934-36 compared 
with those of the same drivers in years 1931-33 


{Average accidents per operator reported to the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles in the later period, for 
operators grouped in accordance with the number of accidents reported by each in the earlier period, 
in a sample selected at random] 
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In 1934-36, the O-accident men of 1931-33 had 0.101 accidents 
per operator, while the l-accident men of 1931-33 had 0.199 accidents 
per operator. According to the values shown in the column headed 
“Py” the difference (0.199 minus 0.101, or 0.098) would occur by 
chance once in about (10) or a trillion trillion samples. The other 
differences implied in this table are not as dependable as this differ- 
ence. One reason, perhaps a sufficient reason, is that the high- 
accident men of 1931-33 were few in number. This alone operates 
to increase the uncertainty of the differences and also the ratios. 
Nevertheless, there is justification for stating that any large group 
of operators who go accident-free during a reasonably long period 
will collectively have fewer accidents during another reasonably 
long period of comparable operation than any other class of operators 
will have. | 

This assertion is verified and intensified by another table now to be 
considered. It is not enough to show that those operators who have 
a higher accident rate in one period also have a higher accident rate 
in a later period—it is necessary for some purposes to show that the 
converse relationship also holds. Table 16 shows the accidents per 
operator in 1931-33 of those operators who had 0, 1, 2, or more 
accidents in 1934-36. Here it appears that the accident-free oper- 
ators in 1934-86 had among them only half as many accidents in 
1931-83 as the 1l-accident operators of 1934-36 had in the earlier 
period. 


TaBLeE 16.—Accidents of general drivers in Connecticut in years 1931-33 compared 
with those of same drivers in years 1934-36 
{Average accidents per operator reported to the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles in the earlier period for 


operators grouped in accordance with the number of accidents reported by each in the later period, in a 
sample selected at random] 
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_ As in the table which showed the converse relationship, the proba- 
bility that the difference between the 1931-33 averages of the accident- 
free operators of 1934-36 is due to chance is in every instance negli- 
gibly small. Thus, it is apparent that not only can these eroup- 
experiences of the future be predicted from similar experiences in the 
past, but their experiences in a remote past can be estimated from their 
experiences in the less remote past. 

These two tables alone suggest that an employer or administrative 
officer can make a definite and almost certain use of the accident rates 
of classified groups of operators. 
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C.S. Slocombe, in an unpublished report entitled ‘“‘The Statistics 
of Differential Rating,’ which he prepared for an association of acci- 
dent-insurance companies, has based an expectancy table on a similar 
comparison, using a brief experience to predict actual losses through 
the next 4 years thereafter. His sample is smaller than the one just 
considered, and the basis of his prediction is correspondingly less cer- 
tain; nevertheless, the principle which he employs seems to be funda- 
mentally sound. | 

Tables 17 and 18, based on a 5-year experience of the public utility 
company previously referred to in table 10, show that similar relations 
hold even among small numbers of classified drivers, if the experience 
is reasonably long or the group accident rates are reasonably high. 
The headings of the last two columns in these tables have the same 
meaning as in tables 15 and 16. 


TaBLE 17.—Accidents of drivers for public-utility company in years 1933-34 com- 
pared with those of same drivers in years 1930-82 


[Average motor-vehicle accidents per operator in the later period, for operators grouped in accordance with 
the number of motor-vehicle accidents accruing to each in the earlier period] 
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TABLE 18.—Accidents of drivers for public-utility company in years 1980-82 com- 
pared with those of same drivers in years 1933-384 


[Average motor-vehicle accidents per operator in the earlier period, for operators grouped in accordance 
with the number of motor-vehicle accidents accruing to each in the later period] 
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Evidence has been supplied by this company which shows that those 
drivers who collectively had many traffic accidents in a given period 
also had among them an unduly large number of personal accidents 
during the same period. ‘Personal accidents’ included not only 
those which occurred as the result of collisions in traffic, although 
these constituted an appreciable fraction of the total number. The 
larger proportion, however, were accidents which occurred in daily 
work not directly connected with driving; for example, many of these 
drivers were repairmen. Many of their accidents were caused by 
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falling off their trucks; by dropping tools on their toes or other parts 
of the body; by mashing , burning, or cutting fingers; in general, 
accidents due to personal clumsiness. Many of these accidents were, 
of course, trivial, but they had to be reported in order to protect the 
employer against claims under the Workmen’s Compensation Act and 
to protect the company’s liability insurance, Tables 19 and 20 show 
not only that proneness to traffic accidents can be inferred from prone- 
ness to personal accidents but that the converse relation holds. 


INTERVALS BETWEEN ACCIDENTS 


Table 21 shows that the maximum lengths of 1,428 intervals between 
accidents which accrued to all classes of accident repeaters. 


TABLE 19.—Personal accidents of drivers for public utility company compared with 
motor-vehicle accidents of same drivers, 1930-35 


[Average personal accidents per operator for operators grouped in accordance with the number of motor- 
vehicle accidents each, in the same period] 
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TABLE 20.—Motor-vehicle accidenis of drivers for public-utility company compared 
with personal accidents of same drivers, 1930-35 


[Average motor-vehicle accidents per operator for operators grouped in accordance with the number of 
personal accidents each, in the same period] 
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TABLE 21.—Intervals between accidents of general-driver accident repeaters in 
Connecticut, 1931-86 


{Number and percent of intervals in groups based on maximum interval lengths, for drivers reporting 2 or 
more accidents in the 6-year period. in a licensed-driver sample selected at random] 
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Of these intervals, 38, or 2.7 percent of the total number tabulated, 
were less than 1 month; 88 intervals, or 6.2 percent, were less than 2 
months, andsoon. ‘This distribution in itself is not very informative 
in respect to the personal habits of the accident-repeaters. ‘Table 22, 
however, shows the intervals between the first and second accident in 
relation to the intervals between the second and third accidents of 191 
operators who had three or four accidents each within the experience. 
Tables 23, 24, and 25 show the intervals between the first, second, 
third, and fourth accidents, in relation to each other, for 52 operators 
who had at least four accidents each within the experience. 

These tables show a low correlation of the Pearsonian type, but 
that is a minor feature of the comparison. In each instance a large 
proportion of the total number of intervals is short. Thus, the hori- 
zontal row of totals at the bottom of table 18 shows that, of the 191 
intervals between first and second accidents, 36 intervals, or 18.8 
percent, were not more than 3 months, while 62 intervals, or 32.5 
percent, were not more than 6 months. Inspection of all the rows and 
columns representing the totals in tables 22 to 25 shows a similar pic- 
ture. Its meaning is that for several months immediately following 
an accident the operator is more liable to accidents than he was before 
or will be later. This fact may account for the discrepancies between 
the frequency distributions of accidents among the driving population 
and the corresponding Poissonian distributions. 
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TABLE 22.—Intervals between accidents of 3- and 4-accident general drivers in 
Connecticut, 1931-36 
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TABLE 23.—Intervals between accidents of 4-accident general drivers in Connecticut, 
1931-86 


[Intervals between first and second accidents in relation to the interval between the second and third acci- 
ote hohe reporting 4 or more accidents in the 6-year period, in a licensed-driver sample selected 
at random 
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TABLE 24.—Intervals between accidents of 4-accident general drivers in Connecticut, 
1931-86 


[Intervals between second and third accidents in relation to the interval between the third and fourth 
rants ie drivers reporting 4 or more accidents in the 6-year period, in a licensed-driver sample selected 
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TABLE 25.—Intervals between accidents of 4-accident general drivers in Connecti- 
cut, 1931—36 


[Intervals between first and second accidents in relation to the interval between the third and fourth acci- 
dents, ac es reporting 4 or more accidents in the 6-year period, in a licensed-driver sample selected 
at random 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF ACCIDENT REPEATERS TO THE ACCIDENT TOTAL 


The question arises: Do accident repeaters contribute more acci- 
dents of certain types than of other types? 

To answer this question the 7,082 accidents were segregated accord- 
ing as they caused death, personal injuries without death, or property 
damage without personal casualties. The distribution appears in 
table 26. 

It will be seen that the accident repeaters had a slightly larger 
proportion of the fatal accidents than of the other types, but the 
numbers are too small to make the differences highly significant. 

C.S. Slocombe, in The Statistics of Differential Rating, points out 
that his accident repeaters as a class caused more property damage per 
accident than his nonrepeaters caused. The plan of the present study 
provided for a similar break-down but it was physically impossible to 
accomplish it in the limited time available prior to submitting this 


report. 


TABLE 26.—Accidents involving accident repeaters, by type of accident 

















Accidents accruing ' 
Be to repeaters 
: : - ac- 
Accident classification cidents 
Percent of 
Number total 
CALS ero nae gee eee ee ee oe ee eee ek ae ee 133 53 39.8 
Wonfatalmpersonalid’ 244 twess-tad feeder abd oo Seely Shee o eb oe E 3, 233 1,138 3522 
Nioniiersonali ap Asti incrnnl ea! Vesey seal A993 eet ee ee 3, 716 1, 388 37.4 
RT be ty Gs rN hs ell Behe ins Se Aen eS RN ng meen a, ae 7, 082 2, 579 36. 4 


The problem of the accident repeater is by no means trivial. In 
the study by Allen, for example, represented in table 6, the repeaters 
contributed more personal accidents by far than the laws of chance 
allow; but since the repeaters were few in number in this sample 
their absolute contribution was not heavy. This fact has been mis- 
interpreted as indicating that, in general, accident repeaters contribute 
only a small part of the public damage. This conclusion does not 
follow from the facts. Allen considered only personal-injury acci- 
dents, and those through only 4 years. The rate for this kind of acci- 
dent is small; the experience is brief; hence, the accident repeaters 
did not have enough time to demonstrate their proneness. This 
instance illustrates how widely a set of facts can become distorted 
by being presented without regard to certain intrinsic relations among 
them. This is very likely to happen when information is derived from 
abstracts or from secondary sources. Allen’s results actually are fully 
consistent with those obtained in this study. They do not fall into 
the same pattern as the results of Baker shown in table 8. This 
discrepancy may be caused by the manner of collecting the basic data, 
and not by the facts themselves. 


ACCIDENTS IN RELATION TO THE DRIVER’S AGE 


In taking this sample from the Connecticut records, the investi- 
gators classified the drivers according to their reported years of birth. 
The published reports on the influence of age are very scanty. Most 
of the States group together those drivers who are under 20, and eroup 
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by decades or larger classes the ages of older drivers. This practice 
has concealed certain very important relations illustrated in this 
present report. 

Attention was called to the problem in an unpublished report en- 
titled, ‘The Driver of the Motor Vehicle as a Factor in Highway 
Accidents,” compiled by the Massachusetts Highway-Accident Survey, 
a Civil Works Administration and Emergency Relief Administration 
project. This report was submitted in 1934 by Mr. John R. Nichols, 
engineer, to Col. Robert C. Eddy, director of thesurvey. It gives the 
age distribution by sexes of 10,000 drivers in Massachusetts licensed 
in 1933. ‘The sample was selected by a method which might be called 
random. From the card catalog of licensed drivers, arranged in alpha- 
betical order, 100 samples of 100 cards each were taken at approxi- 
mately equal intervals in the catalog. The ages of these drivers were 
noted. In the same year 786 licensed drivers in Massachusetts were 
involved in fatal accidents. If we divide this number by 10,000 
and multiply the quotient by the number in each age group in this 
sample of 10,000, we find the number of fatal accidents which should 
have accrued to the drivers in each age group, if this sample is typical 
and if the distribution of accidents is independent of age. The result 
appears in table 27. 


TABLE 27.—Comparison of actual with expected number of drivers of different ages 
involved in fatal accidents in Massachusetts, 1933 
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1 Estimated from a sample of 10,000 licensed drivers selected at random. 


x 2?=70.32 
P= 3,.8(10)71! 


The number of individuals involved in these fatal accidents being 
small, the data have been grouped in 5-year classes, beginning with 
age 16. Here we must remark that some difference in the apparent 
trend results from the manner in which the data are grouped. In this 
sample, the licensed drivers under 18 constituted only 1.78 percent of 
the population of licensed drivers. However, these and comparable 
data have been grouped in various ways, and it appears that the present 
grouping overemphasizes none of the facts and that it suppresses no 
genuine trends in the population. The age groups of drivers are shown 
in the first column of the table. The second column shows the num- 
ber of drivers involved in fatal accidents in 1933.77. The third column 
shows the number to the nearest integer which would be required by 
chance, i. e., if accidents occurred in each age group in proportion to 
its numbers. The fourth column shows the discrepancy between the 


% The unit here is actually the “driver-accident”’ or ‘‘driver-involvement”, i. e., a driver involved in 2 
fatal accidents is counted twice, and similarly, an accident involving 2 drivers is charged to each. 
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actual number and the expected number of fatal accidents in each 
age group. The fifth column shows the ratio of the actual number to 
the expected number. Thus, for example, the first row of the table 
shows that 95 drivers, 16 to 20 years old, had fatal accidents, whereas 
chance allows but 61. The actual number of fatal-accident drivers is, 
therefore, 1.56 times the expected number. Again, the second line of 
the table shows that 163 drivers, 21 to 25 years old, were involved in 
fatal accidents, whereas chance allows but 110. The actual number of 
fatal-accident drivers in this group is, therefore, 1.48 times the ex- 
pected number. The age group 51 to 55 years of age, on the other 
hand, included only 23 fatal-accident drivers, whereas chance re- 
quired 48. Thus, the number of fatal-accident drivers in this age 
group is only 0.48 times the expected number. ' 

Some readers might suspect that these discrepancies are due in part 
to the small number of individuals involved. To satisfy this scruple, 
the chi-squared criterion has been employed to determine the prob- 
ability of these discrepancies being jointly due to chance. This 
criterion takes account of the number of individuals in each age 
group. Where the expected number of individuals was less than five, 
the procedure recommended by R. A. Fisher was followed and the 
data were grouped into larger classes. This was necessary only for 
ages 66 and over. According to this criterion, the probability of 
obtaining by chance such a misfit as this to an ideal distribution is 
approximately 3.8(10)-". As mentioned above, the computation of 
the value of P, where the value is obviously small, is a mere luxury. 
The value is shown here to emphasize that even in this small sample 
the implied facts point to the existence of a genuine problem. The 
two youngest-age groups have an enormous excess of fatal accidents, 
while the drivers of advanced middle age have a corresponding 
deficiency. It is the excessive rate in the two younger-age groups 
which accounts for most of the discrepancy between the expected 
and the actual. 

More recently the Department of Motor Vehicles of Massachusetts 
has published the age distribution of fatal-accident drivers for the 
years 1934 and 1935, and also a combination for the years 1928, 1932, 
and 1933. It has also published a distribution, by ages, of 15,000 
operators, made several years ago. Further details are not eiven in 
the information sent to the Highway Research Board. Tables 28, 
29, and 30 give these distributions in comparison with an expected 
distribution based on this sampling of 15,000 operators. The tables 
indicate a trend very similar to that of 1933. In every instance the 
drivers in the two lowest age groups have far more fatal accidents 
than should be expected from this estimate of their numerical 
strength. . 

The principal difficulty which attends an exact interpretation of 
the result lies in an assumption, namely, that the distribution of 
drivers of different ages in the sample of 15,000 represents the dis- 
tribution of the whole driver population, not only in that year but also 
in every other year that enters into the comparison. This assump- 
tion cannot be tested without certain information not now available, 
namely, an age census for each of the succeeding years. Mr. C. G. 
Hubbell, statistician of the Massachusetts Department of Motor 
Vehicles, states in a letter that similar censuses have not been made 
from year to year, and that he does not feel absolutely sure that the 
application of this break-down is perfectly proper. . 
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TABLE 28.—Comparison of actual with expected number of drivers of different ages 
involved in fatal accidents in Massachusetts, 1934 





Number of Ratio, Number of Ratio, 

drivers ae sath ee drivers r actual 
iffer- | number Differ- |number: 

Age ,, ence to ee Age a ence | to ex- 

x- pecte x- pected 
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1 Estimated from a report published several years ago by the Registry of Motor Vehicles showing the dis- 
tribution by ages of 15,000 operators. Bela: 
x?=99. 


P= 5,8(10)-17 


TABLE 29.—Comparison of actual with expected number of drivers of different ages 
involved in fatal accidents in Massachusetts, 1935 








Number of Ratio, Number of Ratio, 

drivers aw actual drivers . actual 
iffer- | number Differ- |number 

Age 5 ence to 3 Age ence to a 

X- pecte x- pecte 
Actual pected! number Actual pected 1 number 
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1 Estimated from a report published several years ago by the Registry of Motor Vehicles showing the 
distribution by ages of 15,000 operators. a 
x2=73.66 


P=8.7(10)712 


TABLE 30.—Comparison of actual with expected number of drivers of different ages 
involved in fatal accidents in Massachusetts, 1928, 1932, 1933 
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drivers “ a drivers a actual 
Differ- | number Differ- | number 
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Actual ed 1 number Actual ed 4 number 
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41 TOMO 171 201. —66 342 Totalee =. 2, 466 2, 466 Q 1.00 
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1 Estimated from a report published several years ago by the Registry of Motor Vehicles showing the 
distribution by ages of 15,000 operators. eee 
x?=207. 


P=3.8 (10)-8 
It has later appeared that there was good reason for his misgiving. 


The Commissioner of Motor Vehicles of Connecticut, aided by 
Works Progress Administration project 2295 and National Youth 
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Administration project 168-Y and assisted by part of the staff of the 
Highway Research Board, caused a census to be prepared of the 
licensed drivers of Connecticut for each of the years 1932 to 1936 
inclusive. The unit age interval was made 1 year, so that no facts 
need be obscured by premature grouping. A similar census for 1929, 
prepared some years earlier, was also made available, along with the 
results of this one. Table 31 shows the percent of drivers in each 
age-group by 5-year intervals for each of these 6 years. | 

Certain important trends are quite evident. For example, the 
relative number of drivers in the age class 16 to 20 years decreased in 
every census over the next previous census, declining from 10.78 
percent of the total in 1929 to 6.91 percent of the total in 1936—a 
relative decrease of about two-fifths. Likewise the age class 21 to 25 
years declined in every census over the next preceding, from 16.98 
percent of the total in 1929 to 14.73 percent of the total in 1936—a 
relative loss of about one-seventh. On the other hand, the age group 
61 to 65 was relatively 45 percent larger in 1936 than in 1929, with 
respect to the populations of those respective years. The trends in the 
other age groups are perhaps less striking, but on the whole the average 
age of the driving population is definitely increasing. 


TABLE 31.—Age distribution of licensed drivers in Connecticut, 1929 and 1932-36 


{Percent of total number of licensed drivers in each age group for each year, based on data from the Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles] 
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Percent of total number of licensed drivers 





Age Sars eas ae nee ee 
1929 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 

1G: E00 Siew ee Me he eee e+ he 10. 78 7.98 LEAH 7.45 7.00 6. 91 
Platine bantha a hirds: caxwestek corer take: 16. 98 15. 50 15. 46 15. 26 15. 02 14. 73 
ZED IBD ae eer 4s OUR NS PES REE. vers, 15. 80 15. 81 15. 87 15. 80 15. 87 15. 42 
"a Ai hy Ns i ees Sal I ah Seago chi 14, 88 14, 85 14, 82 14, 44 14. 10 14. 30 
Me BON) Po een Ri WRIRS oh 85 F595 ed 12. 89 13. 59 13. 56 13. 04 apd 76 13723 
CALLE eee See RO Se ee BA ee eS 9, 94 10. 68 10. 79 NOT, 11.01 11. 34 
aR ld | Bec et pelle OT pte a ad mle” 7. 22 8.01 7.96 8.19 8.75 8.78 
Bi TODD: Seah Oe a oe ee 5. 10 5. 58 5. 60 5.76 6. 36 6. 16 
BO LODO cbt Sk pt ee Rr a Pe 3. 29 3. 89 3. 99 4, 20 4. 20 4.17 
A I on hE A IR So Ci I al 1,79 Pst 2. 38 2. 56 2.67 2. 60 
66200 iyer_ .. Ss Serer Ok. 5h elas 1.32 1.76 1.80 Dee 2. 30 2. 34 


It may be asked at once whether these changes are statistically 
significant or not. The answer may be found in table 32 in which the 
age distribution of each of these annual populations is compared with 
that of every other. Each tabular entry shows the probability of 
drawing “at random” from an infinitely large, homogeneous, parent- 
population two samples which would differ from each other, in respect 
to distribution of ages, by at least as much as the sample populations 
of the 2 years in question.” 


% The method of calculation is prescribed by Karl Pearson: “On the Probability that two Independent 
poe of Frequency are really Samples from the same Population.” Biometrika, 1911, 8: 250-254, 


NV =the number of individuals in the first sample 
N’=the number of individuals in the second sample 
j =any class-frequency in the first sample : 
j’=the corresponding class-frequency in the second sample 
then, the probability P of the two samples being homogeneous is derived from x? in the usual manner, while 
x= NN?.S (UIN—SIN UGH) 
the summation being taken over all the frequency-classes. 
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TABLE 32.—Probability that Connecticut populations of licensed drivers in each pair 
of years were drawn from the same ‘‘parent-population”’ 





Year 1929 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
1 RN Ml hi 2(10)~647 2(10)-845 5(10)-1156 5(10)-1604 | 9(10)-1724 
Tip RE ela A cae A A RR RD 4(10)-3 3(10)-108 5(10)~24 2(10)-281 
pT MEE GES he ea St 5(10)-75 4(10)-234 7(10)-21 
Gs SP cae ark! Ble SES a SA I A ee a i See SS RR aR 7(10)-65 3(10)-87 
Ter ap rere rere ones Yk PIs reece tl ger Peete ied ee eC Wey |: 5(10)-25 





According to this criterion, one could obtain by chance, about once 
in 250 years, two sample populations as unlike as the Connecticut 
populations of 1932 and 1933; but in none of the other instances can 
one imagine a number so large as to afford one such chance, although 
one can indeed conceive it. This table shows that if an age census 
is to be of value, it should be taken for the same year as that for which 
the comparison is to be made; otherwise, some distortion of fact is 
likely to result from using it, and in some comparisons the distortion 
might be misleading. We shall presently see that for some purposes 
an annual age census may be very useful indeed. 

The broken down age distributions of the fatal-accident drivers of 
Connecticut for the year 1929 were not available. In the years 
1932-36 inclusive, 2,467 identified drivers were involved in fatal 
accidents in Connecticut. We ask first of all whether the rate of 
involvement in fatal accidents shows a trend from year to year, such 
that a narrow critical age range can be made out. Since the total 
number of involved drivers is rather small, the data for all 5 years 
(1932-36) have been grouped and the results for each single year 
of age (up to age 65), are shown in table 33. The data are rather 
meager for ages 16 to 18; nevertheless, it looks as if the trend is 
definite, the rates for the ages 19 to 21 being higher than for any 
other ages. The rate declines rapidly from age 21 to age 28 to 30, 
in which neighborhood it reaches the average for this population. 


TaBLe 33.—Age distribution of Connecticut drivers involved in fatal accidents, 
1932-36 


[Summary of five official annual censuses made by Department of Motor Vehicles] 





ate a 4 ETA eh Ratio 
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Number of a aais peieed actual 





Age registered invorved rate to 
: per 1,000 
drivers in fatal | registered sthetas? 
accidents} drivers - 
NORV CALS Sete ee nen te acne ees eee ee ee ea ce 9, 474 19 2. 006 1.76 
epeel eee dos tid32 sacks ered l 3 FLSA AS BAe. 17, 166 32 1. 864 1. 64 
ORG Gk fs AS ale a a errr: 2 ay nee eer nee sae 35, 070 52 1. 483 1.30 
LORY OT Sue saawtne oe es ete SEP EOI Ae a ee 46, 526 101 74,.a byl 1.91 
MOON ete ra ne aso ete ee 8 ER ol at oe to 2! bly 51, 978 | 112 2.155 1. 89 
(FACIES coves 9 Sea Stalin ay te a, ela Sse. gat ial al) 60, 555 130 2. 147 1.88 
Pa oC Vas d fon bos ae 8S A Pi eM ERE A ee eS a ee 64, 623 128 1.981 1. 74 
BAL VEO Vg, 2 I, Re Re anne, Se os ae a ae See 65, 488 106 1. 619 1, 42 
PE See re eee a ioe coe Roe ee ee ee ae, 68, 730 96 1, 397 1. 23 
Ped el ay eee PP LSe Tee TSeeS fat = DSSS EP ee meee WT Tee 69, 235 94 1. 358 1.19 
DUBVCALS Mee ete nc ae ene os se eect ee ee oe eee 69, 632 102 1. 465 1, 29 
ICN Gt ee ee ee i 1 6S 3 RES S825 Re Se 69, 151 99 1. 432 1. 26 
PEN LN NG Sp talented, Os nee ie LE ee Mee Sahn GRE 2% 68, 777 81 1. 188 1. 04 
oie AE ee Oye Se See a ee ne ee ne A aad Cie tne 78 1.151 1.01 
JON VORIS Ze es Foes 2 OE er OPE) COPE Cee Pie aed fe Peery 65, 598 69 1. 052 .92 
ee Fe ee or ay can atipniccwensnniuctctassstouce. 64, 883 68 1. 048 .92 
SRE SL a a ay «ee Se ae ne a a ey eae ee jae 65, 597 74 15128 . 99 


OE SG se esac ap Sapien. Se peep oe age ue 62, 396 60 . 962 . 84 
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TABLE 33.—Age distribution of Connecticut drivers involved in fatal accidents, 
1932-86—Continued 
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No. ae oe Ratio 
identified | identifie 
* pee drivers | drivers ae 
3s Ariat involved | per 1,000) ov orace 
in fatal | registered) °V0t me 

accidents} drivers 


—_——_———_———————————— 





Ecos all 5 LS CRT gl ET lp CS DR es RA, s/t al tS Aare is Rar 60, 460 61 1. 009 0. 89 
SOV GALSe 6 cent One a ete ee igo alee 60, 446 65 1.075 94 
FAIA 2s Olle spy nget a ad aap dey Sorte Seda stey geen > aah po ep een 59, 876 49 818 12 
Oi y DAL Sere eee chee ns ee ee cee ee ne eel ee 58, 256 58 996 87 
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SLUR Er sd siete eens ee Ue ek eS ye 52, 1382 37 710 62 
Cf cl Vy peplaids 1 pedal meta ae ape Pi mie bl JETS a Aa ates 49, 888 44 882 CU 
GO Eis Se Se ee tee Pes Oe Ve Oe Pi RES 48, 307 31 642 56 
PRCA Soe Sra Sore ee a eee eee, SPARED Be thi OR? SD 45, 507 48 1. 055 93 
SERS SoS BOS re RS Pe See ee a) ee hak 0 42, 197 36 853 75 
RUA Shee ee Se ee gk te ee ee em Re a 41, 032 23 561 49 
GiVORTS SUE POEL EE Sele. cee re, SEESCR Sat tat oP) Meg NE 38, 930 28 719 63 
Ce SAS he: ee Cieee e t T Re gee TR A ee Ae agers: gee 36, 039 27 749 66 
POV OATS cen eee ee ry SAREE Ce USES VP eae | Oo. 33, 214 18 542 48 
Bears se oe Sek Be tt a he Be ere sf ain, ie Pn fae | 31, 720 24 157 66 
DL VORE Sd Fao Sak aie Nt ak Ue OE eee ee ee 29, 417 21 714 63 
Go ORNS cere. eet eles ie Oe ee ok Ue OP reere egy ae 28, 216 24 851 75 
Do OAT Stun A Pees sees tes See a ee Sees ie rere vr! 25, 287 15) 593 52 
DER ONTS Me ee oon Foe cee oe ee ee er ee eee 22, 684 18 794 70 
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OU ey ORES Se 2 Soar Se ee i pee es co se he eae at ee 21,135 13 615 Arie! 
OT Wpbate... 25558. eee es ee. ES. A ee 19, 0&7 12 629 . 55 
2 Re aie ie lle SRR, LS ees: ey ee cee LE 17, 148 15 875 oUt 
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CARS ese eon. ake. Bee ke JS ep a 11, 064 6 542 . 48 
FEV GAL Secs an ene ee as ee ee ee. Se See 9, 265 12 1, 295 1.14 
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It has been suggested that the abnormally high rate for operators 
between 19 and 21 years old may be due in part to unusually high 
exposure. However, we know very little about that, and we lack the 
means of finding out very much more. The records of the Commis- 
sioner’s office do not distinguish between drivers of commercial vehicles 
not in public service and others. It is widely believed that a large 
proportion of drivers of light delivery trucks, taxicabs, etc., are under 
age or at best in their early twenties; but itis not easy to test that belief, 
nor yet from the Connecticut records to determine the share of these 
classes of vehicles in fatal accidents. Taxicabs, of course, are easily 
accounted for: One taxicab was involved in a fatal accident in 1935 
and another in 1936; their contribution to the 5-year total is not heavy. 
Commercial vehicles of all kinds are about one-seventh to one-eighth 
of the registered vehicles, and make up about one-sixth of the vehicles 
involved in fatal accidents. But from the records we cannot tell 
how many are heavy and how many are light; or which ones were 
driven by youths and which ones by mature drivers. On the whole, 
the suggestion seems to have a doubtful basis. 

It may be well, for the present, to postpone consideration of other 
hypotheses, while we review a few more facts. 

One may well ask whether the trend shown in table 33 is a eenuine 
trend, since the number of inyolved drivers in the various age-croups 
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is at best rather small. To test this question, we have thought it well 
to group the data in 5-year classes, as shown in table 34. The second 
column of the table shows the number of involved drivers in each 
age-class, derived by actual count. The third column shows the 
number which we should expect to be involved if we assume that 
liability to involvement is independent of age. 

To make it clear how this expectation was arrived at: The 5 
annual populations included a total of 2,165,241 drivers; of these, 
2,467 were involved in fatal accidents. The rate is, therefore, 2,467 
divided by 2,165,241, or 1.139 involved drivers per 1,000 registered 
drivers. If we then multiply the number of thousands of registered 
drivers in each age-class by this rate, we get the expected number of 
involved drivers, according to this hypothesis. 

By the chi-squared criterion, the probability of obtaining by chance 
a discrepancy between two age-distributions that is at least as large 
as this discrepancy is of the order of (10) —, which amounts to prac- 
tical certainty that the hypothesis is false. 


TABLE 34.—Comparison of actual with expected number of drivers of different ages 
envolved in fatal accidents in Connecticut, 1932-36 











“ Ratio, ie Ratio, 
Actual eated actual Actual eet actual 
es num- | um. | Differ- | number see num- | ? um. | Differ- /number 
8 ber of | por of | ence | to ex- 8 ber of | ber of | ence | to ex- 
drivers driverat pected drivers aria! pected 
number number 
Not over 20__--- 316 183 133 VPA Il als oy tage Ss ee 89 146 —57 0. 61 
EOL eee 554 374 180 1.48 SG150: 602 se 2 68 101 —33 . 67 
DO LOO See 429 388 41 LW Gi G0:652 22-28 51 62 —l1 82 
SP UMC ae ee ieee Se 328 358 —30 ~ 92 || 66 and over__.-__ 34 52 —18 65 
BGiCO 40 Lee 282 326 —44 87 _—_—_— 
OD Tal ED es ag 196 271 —75 72 ‘otal 2, 467 2,467 On ae es 
AG L000 se 120 206 —86 58 








1 Based on age census by Connecticut Department of Motor Vehicles taken year by year. 
X2=294 
P=4(10)-58 


Tables 35-39 show the results of a similar comparison for each of 
the 5 years taken separately. The best agreement between the actual 
count and the count that one should expect, if age had nothing to do 
with involvement in fatal accidents, is to be found in the census of 
1934. But even here, one finds a probability of only 1 in 500 that the 
misfit could have occurred by chance; in the population of 1933, this 
probability is only 1 in 200,000; in all the other instances it is utterly 
negligible, and in some of them it is too small to be imagined. 

Perhaps the most striking feature in tables 35-39 is the consistently 
high rate of fatal-accident involvement for the two age groups 16-20 
and 21-25. In every year of the experience, as well as in the summary 
for the 5 years (shown in table 34), these two classes have shown up 
very badly, as they also do in the less reliable comparisons from 
Massachusetts (tables 27-30). 
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TABLE 35.—Comparison of actual with expected number of drivers of different ages 
involved in fatal accidents in Connecticut, 1932 


a 


Ratio, Ratio, 
Actual Pg | Sa Actual /PRppet) | actual 
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EV eped ecir ty ed Hiv~ |. driv- e 
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TPR Re re ES | ee es eel ee Bh 


1 Based on age census by Connecticut Department of Motor Vehicles. 


x?=68.75 
P=7.7(10)-11 


TABLE 36.—Comparison of actual with expected number of drivers of different ages 
involved in fatal accidents in Connecticut, 1933 
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1 Based on age census by Connecticut Department of Motor Vehicles. 


x?=43 
P=5 (10)-6 


TABLE 37.—Comparison of actual with expected number of drivers of different ages 
involved in fatal accidents in Connecticut, 1934 
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1 Based on age census by Connecticut Department of Motor Vehicles. 


x?= 27.68 
P=2(10)-3 
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TABLE 38.—Comparison of actual with expected number of drivers of different ages 
involved in fatal accidents in Connecticut, 1935 
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1 Based on age census by Connecticut Department of Motor Vehicles. 
x2=100.1 
P=5(10)-17 


TaBLE 39.—Comparison of actual with expected number of drivers of different ages 
involved in fatal accidents in Connecticut, 1936 
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1 Based on age census by Connecticut Department of Motor Vehicles. 


x 2=94 
P=8(10)-16 


Let us consider especially the age group 16 to 20 years, for the 
year 1936. In that year Connecticut registered 32,940 drivers of 
these ages; they made up 6.91 percent of its population of registered 
drivers. But 65 of them were identified as being in fatal accidents; 
they constituted 14.44 percent (instead of 6.91 percent) of all the 
identified drivers who were so involved in that year. The deaths in 
Connecticut accidents in that year were only 439, which is about 97.6 
percent of the 450 identified drivers who were involved. These 65 
youthful drivers, therefore, probably caused 63 deaths—about one- 
seventh of the total. If this holds for the country at large, the drivers 
under voting age killed about 5,400 persons in the United States in 
1936. This many lives would have been saved if in that year no one 
had been allowed to drive who had not attained the age of 21 years 
and if those drivers, who were 21 and over, had driven no more or no 
worse than they actually drove. 

It is of course futile to expect laws to be passed and enforced 
which would effectively raise the minimum driving age to 21. Nor is 
even this rather startling exhibit proof in itself that we ought to 
take this measure, in the expectation of its being a remedy. 

Let us now see what would happen if, by any means whatsoever, 
we could reduce the fatal-accident rate of the youthful drivers to that 
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of the remainder of the population. Table 40 shows for the year 1936 
certain age groups for Connecticut drivers and their corresponding 
fatal accidents. If the 32,940 16-to-20-year-old drivers had been in- 
volved at the rate of the rest of the population, namely, 0.868 per 1,000, 
instead of their own rate of 1.973, only 29 would have been involved, 
instead of 65. The net saving would have been 36 involved drivers, 
and if these relationships hold on a Nation-wide scale, they indicate 
that about 3,085 persons were killed on our highways in 1936 who 
would have been spared if the drivers less than 21 years old had not . 
driven more destructively than their elders. 

We have shown that of those Connecticut drivers who were involved. 
in fatal accidents during 1932-36, far too many were less than 21 
years old or even less than 25 years old, to permit us to suppose 
that involvement is independent of age; and with respect to the 
drivers under 21, we have questioned the supposition that they 
encounter the largest number of fatal-accident opportunities per capita 
per annum, unless they create a large proportion of those opportunities 
themselves by driving improperly. In every year of this period this 
class, and also the 21-25-year class, had an abnormally high rate. In 
table 41 we have summarized the results shown in the last columns of 
tables 35-39 to show that in 1935 and also in 1936 these classes of 
drivers had a still larger share of the total number of fatal accidents 
than in 1932, 1933, or 1934. On the other hand, the age groups 56 to 
60 and 61 to 65 had a correspondingly smaller share, 


TaBLe 40.—Identified fatal-accident drivers per 1,000 registered drivers for certain 
age groups in Connecticut, 1936 
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TABLE 41.—Ratio of actual number to expected number of fatal accidents among 
identified drivers according to age, in Connecticut, by years 
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This annual trend, for each of these age groups, seems to be definite 
and has invited some speculation, into which we need not 20 at present. 
If we turn, however, to table 42, we find some facts which will modify 
our interpretation. The material fully covers an experience of only 
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5 years, and as every competent statistician knows, the character- 
istics of a trend cannot be definitely established in a short time. 
However, this information seems to be all that exists. 

So far as we have been able to ascertain, Connecticut is the only 
State which has compiled and preserved a 5-year age census of licensed 
drivers, along with an age census for each of those years of drivers 
involved in a given class of accidents, without grouping the data into. 
age classes which were so large as to obscure these important facts. 
Also, the accident records of that State for the years preceding 1932 
have now been destroyed, in accordance with a permissive statute. 
Table 42 shows the rate per 1,000 registered drivers of those identified 
drivers who were involved in fatal accidents, according to age groups, 
for the years 1932-36 separately. (In any year the deaths are propor- 
tional, though not exactly equal, to the number of drivers involved; 
also, the proportionality varies slightly from year to year.) 


TABLE 42.—Identified drivers involved in fatal accidents per 1,000 registered drivers, 
Connecticut, 1932-36 


Age 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
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The first line of table 42 shows that the rate of fatal-accident 
involvement of drivers between 16 and 20 years of age dropped from 
2.089 per 1,000 in 1932 to 1.485 in 1934, rising to 2.316 in 1935 and 
dropping to 1.973 in 1936. Does this indicate a trend? The ‘‘best 
fitting’ linear equation, by least squares, is R=1.956+0.0083(z), in 
which #& denotes the involved drivers per 1,000 registered drivers, 
and z the time in years measured from 1932. The increment in 
the 4-year interval would amount to less than one involved driver 
among the 30,000 or more registered drivers in this age class.. There- 
fore, it seems better not to assume an annual trend in this class. 

In the age group 21-25 the ‘‘trend” is more gradual, being at the 
rate of —0.0061 per annum, and of course is in the nature of a de- 
crease. But again, this decrement in the 4-year interval would amount 
to less than 1 involved driver among the 60,000 or more in this age 
class; hence, we can hardly speak of an annual trend in this age class. 

For the whole driver population, however, there is an annual de- 
crement of 0.043 in the annual rate, which amounts to about 3.6 
percent, and it has continued not only through this period but also 
back to 1929. 

We may now see why the youthful drivers are having an increasing 
share in the annual total of fatal accidents in Connecticut. The 
population as a whole has been improving; the youthful driver has 
not improved, nor has he noticeably become worse. This means 
that his elders have improved still more than the annual trend for 
the whole population indicates. 
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Now turn to the age-group comparisons of 7,082 drivers who were 
involved in the several kinds of accidents included in the 6-year 
survey of the present investigators. The results are presented in 
tables 43, 44, and 45. The form of these tables being similar to that 
of tables 27-30 inclusive, no detailed explanation is necessary. The 
fatal-accident picture is essentially the same as in the complete census 
taken by the Department of Motor Vehicles for the years 1932-36, if 
one makes allowance for the small numbers of drivers involved in 
each class, and for the fact that drivers are classed according to the 
years in which they were born so that their ages changed by 6 years. 
during the experience. | 

From tables 43 and 44 it appears that the standing of the two 
youngest classes of drivers in respect to fatal accidents and in respect 
to nonfatal accidents which involve personal injury does not differ 
greatly. Table 45 shows that these classes are still in bad standing 
with respect to nonpersonal accidents which involve property dam- 
age. A break-down of the nonpersonal property damage accidents 
according to the total damage involved in each did not show that the 
younger drivers definitely caused a disproportionate amount of 
property damage per accident. 


TaBLeE 43.—Fatal accidents in relation to years of birth of general drivers in Con- 
necticut, 1931—36 


{Actual and expected distribution of fatal accidents reported to the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, in a 
licensed-driver sample selected at random] 
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TasLE 44,—Personal injury accidents in relation to years of birth of general drivers 
in Connecticut, 1931-86 


{Actual and expected distribution of personal-injury accidents reported to the Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicle} & licensed-driver sample selected at random from reports made to the Commissioner of Motor 
ehicles 
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TABLE 45.—Property damage accidents in relation to years of birth of general drivers 
in Connecticut, 1931-36 


{Actual and expected distribution of accidents involving property damage exceeding $25, but no fatality 
or personal injury, reported to the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, in a licensed-driver sample selected 
at random] 
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In connection with the Connecticut census, study was made of cer- 
tain published data * from the District of Columbia, along with some 
unpublished data loaned by the Director of Vehicles and Traffic, 
Mr. William A. Van Duzer. In the calendar year 1934 there were 
reported by or to the police department 11,424 traffic accidents, in 
10,995 of which the ages of the drivers were reported. The reports are 
in some degree uncertain, owing to the fact that the driver’s license 
card does not give the date of his birth, but his age when the license 
was issued. The license holds good for 3 years. If the police officer 
reports the accident, he is apt to note the age printed on the card 
instead of adding to that age the years between the date of the license 
and the date of the accident. If the card showed the date of the 
operator’s birth instead of his age on the date of the license, this temp- 
tation to carelessness would be reduced. However, since the drivers’ 
ages have been grouped in 5-year intervals, the uncertainty from this 
source is probably not very large. According to this census, the results 
of which appear in table 46, the drivers between 16 and 20 years of age 
had 131 more accidents than the hypothesis of equal liability permits. 
The drivers between 21 and 25 years of age collectively had 297 more 
accidents than this’ hypothesis permits. There is also a reversal of 
the trend, such as will appear in no other table except table 24, for the 
age group 31-35, where the actual number of accidents per driver per 
annum is 1.13 times the expected number. The disparity for the age 
group 41-45 is quite favorable, being about as striking as the unfavor- 
able disparity for the drivers 21-25 years old. The probability of the 
discrepancy between the expected number and the actual number in 
the several age groups being due to chance is of the order of 107%, 


2% Traffic Survey: Hearings before the Subcommittee on Streets and Traffic of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, House of Representatives, 74th Cong., 2d sess. Washington. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1936. 
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TABLE 46.—Comparison of actual with expected number of general traffic accidents 
accruing to drivers of different ages in the District of Columbia, 1934 
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In table 47 appears the result of a similar census for the period 
July 1, 1935, to June 30, 1936. This distribution shows a more con- 
sistent trend than the one in table 46. The last column of the table 
shows that the drivers in the two lowest age groups have an unduly 
large proportion of the general accidents. The disparity amone'st 
them is smaller than in the Massachusetts census of fatal accidents. 
According to the chi-squared criterion, the probability of the dis- 
crepancy between expectation and actuality is of the order of (10)718!. 

This table suggests that in the driver population of 1935-36 the 
younger members may have behaved differently or encountered more 
hazards each than would the older drivers. Without knowing how 
many miles a year each driver traveled or how many hazards he en- 
countered per mile, it is impossible to evaluate the latter hypothesis. 
Some light, however, may be thrown on the questions of possibility 
from an exhibit in table 48. This table covers an experience in the 
District of Columbia between January and May of 1936. During this 
period the Department of Vehicles and Traffic impartially suspended 
the licenses of all drivers who were convicted of speeding within the 
District. According to this table, the suspensions for speeding 
amongst the drivers between the ages 16 and 25 are about 2.3 times as 
frequent as one should expect from knowledge of the number of 
licensed drivers in the several age-groups and on the hypothesis of 
equal liability. Throughout the range of ages ‘grouped in 5-year 
classes, the rate of suspensions for speeding is maximum in the 
youngest-age group and declines progressively to age 60, no drivers 
past 60 being thus disciplined. The probability of this discrepancy 
being due to chance is of the order of (10), 


TABLE 47.—Comparison of actual with expected number of general traffic accidents 
accruing to drwers of different ages in the District of Columbia, July 1, 1936, 
to June 30, 1936 
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TaBLE 48.—Comparison of actual with expected number of suspensions for speeding 
of drivers of different ages in the District of Columbia, J anuary—May 1936 
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Having ruled out chance, some hypotheses may be entertained. 
One hypothesis is that the youngster disregards speed regulations more 
often than his elders. The results of the census agree with this 
hypothesis. | 

Another hypothesis is that the arresting officers on the one hand, 
and the courts on the other, might be less reluctant to arrest or 
convict a middle-aged driver for speeding than to convict a youngster. 
They might feel that the youngster needed to learn a lesson, that 
he was not too old to learn, and that it was unnecessary that he 
handle the car, anyway. On the other hand, they might consider 
that the older driver would not profit by discipline enough to justify 
the inconvenience of the double penalty of fine and suspension. They 
might also have less fear of the political consequences of arresting 
or sentencing a youth than of the consequences of offending a citizen 
of standing. The results of the census agree with this hypothesis. 

The Director of Vehicles and Traffic, however, is personally con- 
vinced that other facts would contradict the latter hypothesis. His 
feeling of assurance rests on his acquaintance with the magistrates and 
the procedure in the traffic courts in the District. 

In the hearings before the Subcommittee on Streets and Traffic of 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, House of Representatives, 
Seventy-Fourth Congress, second session, Director Van Duzer ex- 
pressed the opinion that one of the critical ages is age 18. In the 
District of Columbia a younger driver is allowed to operate a car 
belonging to his own immediate family but no other car. After he has 
attained the age of 18, he is allowed to drive any car that he may legally 
get. This hypothesis agrees with the census taken year by year, 
although the numbers in the different age groups then becomes 
rather small, making the comparisons uncertain. It also agrees with 
the results of a different fractionation of the data. If those drivers 
under 18 are grouped together and the drivers between 18 and 22 are 
put into one class, it is found for the year 1934 that the drivers under 
18 had only 0.67 times as many accidents as the laws of chance permit, 
while the drivers between the ages of 18 and 22 had 1.28 times as many 
as should be expected. Thus, the discrepancy for the two younger age 
groups between tables 46 and 47 appears to be almost wholly accounted 
for by the drivers 18 to 22 years old, the discrepancy favorable to the 
driver 18 having little effect on the whole because of the fewness of 
those individuals. 
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The data on general accidents for the year 1935-36 shown in table 
47 were then regrouped, and it was found that the drivers 16 to 17 
years old have 1.33 times as many accidents as chance permits, while 
those 18 to 22 years of age have 1.31 times the expectant number. 
Thus the populations of 16 to 17 years old of those two periods did not 
behave uniformly. If the suspensions for speeding shown in table 48 
are considered, we find the director’s hypothesis is satisfied. The 
drivers 16 to 17 years of age were thus disciplined about 1.56 times as 
often as chance requires, those between 18 and 22 years of age 2.69 
times as often, those between 23 and 27 about 1.73 times as often 
as chance allows. There is, therefore, a definite increase in the 
incidence rate of suspensions for this purpose beginning at age 18. 
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